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MILLING ON THE FRANCO-BELGIAN FRONTIER 


mLTHOUGH it is long since 
peace was signed, milling on 
| the Franco-Belgian frontier 
is in a more or less sorry 
=m plight, for the majority of 
the flour mills in these war-devastated 
areas were put out of running by the 
enemy’s shot and shell, while those which 
escaped being actually blown to atoms 
were deprived of their machinery. 
“France,” argued the German high com- 
mand, “will come to terms the more 
quickly when the means of grinding flour 
are withdrawn.” Besides, Germany also 
had a use for flour making machinery; 
and she was not averse to including it in 
the spoils of war. 

So the mills in the lower part of Bel- 
gium and in the upper part of France 
were laid under contribution, literally 
tons of valuable material being carted 





away. That which could not be removed . 


was damaged, mostly beyond repair. 
Nothing, in short, could have been more 
thorough than the enemy’s method of 
handicapping the French, and in a minor 
degree the Belgian, output of the im- 
mediate future. No detail, however ap- 
parently insignificant, was omitted. 

“Why,” you will ask, “did France suf- 
fer more than Belgium?” For the sim- 
ple reason that the Belgian territory 
through which the invaders passed was 
small, with comparatively few mills. The 
Germans also went ahead quickly. Once 
across the frontier, their artillery found 
many a mark and, consequently, the mills 
suffered considerably. Some, of high 
and low capacity alike, were razed to the 
ground, the costly and no longer ob- 
tainable machinery being hopelessly 
“scrapped.” Those which had the good 
fortune to be left standing were stripped 
of everything which could be of use to 
the enemy. Even the flooring was taken 
away, to be broken up for firewood. 

The stubborn fight put up by the allied 
armies also afforded the enemy more time 
in which to carry out its campaign of 
destruction. Indeed, there were days 
when the work of despoiling the flour 
mills proceeded quite leisurely. 

A certain amount of damage, so the 
mill proprietors declare, was done by 
British troops. The last named were ac- 
cused of converting planks into fuel and 
smashing the machinery “by playing with 
it’—according to one angry miller’s re- 
port.. All such charges were investigated 
by the claims commission, a department 
which, early in the war, was formed for 
the express purpose of seeing that jus- 
tice was done. To arrive at a satisfac- 
tory decision was no easy matter, owing 
to lack of evidence and to the obviously 
incorrect statements of the grasping 
claimants. 

“British troops were (1) billeted in the 
mill from Jan. 1, 1917, to Jan. 25, 1917; 
and (2) they cut up the flooring for fuel 
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“When Will the Roof Fall?” A Farm Adjoining a Mill on a Former Battlefield 


What Was Once a Corner of the Garden Attached to a Franco-Belgian Miller’s Office 
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purposes.” Thus the complaint. It was 
shown that, at the time, Portuguese 
troops had occupied the premises, and 
that prior to their arrival the Germans 
had removed every plank in the building. 
There were many similar claims, and 
upon the evidence being found conflict- 
ing, the complainant invariably declared 
that he could not obtain justice. 

As a matter of cold, calculated fact, 
it was generally believed that the claims 
commission would pay whatever was 
asked of it. Hence these valorous at- 
tempts to benefit by its supposed chari- 
table sentiments. Though unintelligent- 
ly directed, the commission was fairly 
wideawake. 

If a percentage of the south Belgian 
mills are working merrily enough, the 
majority of those in the north of France 
are mostly given over to the rats and 
owls. The wind whistles through their 
shell-holed walls, and stress of weather 
daily causes the dilapidated masonry to 
crumble and fall. The débris of ma- 
chinery, twisted out of all resemblance to 
the original state, lies about; broken 
shafting hangs from the walls, and the 
roof probably has fallen in. Ali that is 
left of one mill is a huge shell crater, 
which marks the spot where the ground 
floor once was, a rusty piston rod, a bat- 
tered safety valve, and a little moldy 
sacking. The site of another is merely 
suggested by a heap of bricks, from 
which human bones protrude. 

In the same commune is a small mill 
which has remained intact all through the 
war, except for its engine. This lies 100 
yards away, half buried in the mud, and 
useless. The enemy intended to take it to 
Germany as a souvenir, but the necessary 
transport was not forthcoming. So, 
balked of their hoped-for booty, they 
dynamited it. 

“Why,” you will ask, “is time being lost 
in rebuilding, refitting, and restarting the 
mills?” There are several reasons, one 
of which is lack of capital. Another is 
the inherent dislike to “parting,” which 
distinguishes the northern French specu- 
lator. To him money is the most pre- 
cious thing on earth—far above health 
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and happiness. ‘To keep what he has is 
his guiding principle in life, unless, of 
course, an absolutely gilt-edged invest- 
ment comes his way; and even then he is 
chary of risking even a fraction of his 
hoarded capital. “What man has, let him 
hold” is the hard-headed capitalist’s 
financial motto. 

Meanwhile, the milling fraternity are 
playing a waiting game, and, apparently, 
not a particularly hopeful one.. They 
cherish the belief that Germany will be 
made to pay the indemnity and that, 
with their share of the compensation, the 
mills will once again be put in going 
order. Hope, as the song says, is for all 
the world. Still, they may have to wait 
a long time, so long, in fact, that when 


The Residence of a Miller of Soissons After It Had Passed Through the Campaign of 1914 


The Building on the Left Was Once a Flour Mill 


the money eventually is paid, their next 
of kin may sign the receipt. That would 
be a calamity for those who have the 
prior right to benefiting. 

Du reste, northern France is paying 
dearly for the comparatively small quan- 
tity of flour which is manufactured. A 
pre-war five-centime roll costs twenty- 


five centimes, and everything else in the’ 


way of breadstuffs is charged pro rata. 
The baker’s customers would be glad of 
a reduction. 





TRADEMARK RIGHTS 
The Maryland court of appeals, in the 
ease of Corkran, Hill & Co. vs, A. H. 
Kublemann Co., 111 Atl. 471, lays down 
some trademark rules in line with what 








the courts of other jurisdictions have 
decided, 

First, it is decided that one may own 
a valid trademark for a given brand of 
goods although not the manufacturer of 
the goods. Use of a trademark does not 
necessarily intimate that the articles are 
made by the user of the mark. As de- 
cided by the Massachusetts supreme ju- 
dicial court, “it is enough that they are 
manufactured for him, that he controls 
their production, or even that they pass 
through his hands in the course of trade, 
and that he gives to them the benefit of 
his reputation, or of his name and busi- 
ness style.” 

“Nor,” adds the Maryland court, “was 
it necessary that the trademark should 
have been registered by the appellant to 
entitle it to its use, or protect it against 
infringement. From an early day the 
common law has recognized the right of 
the proprietor of a trademark to its ex- 
clusive use. The right has been, without 
interruption, recognized and protected 
by the courts of England and the United 
States, in the absence of statutes declar- 
ing the existence of such rights, or pro- 
viding regulations for its exercise and 
remedies for its deprivation.” 

Speaking of abandonment of trade- 
mark rights, the court says further: 

“An abandonment is the voluntary and 
intentional disuse or nonuse of the 
trademark. Such intention may be in- 
ferred from circumstances necessarily 
pointing to an intention to abandon, but 
an actual intention to permanently give 
up the use of the trademark is necessary 
to constitute an abandonment of it. 
Mere disuse, though for a considerable 
period, in the absence of intentional 
abandonment will not amount to an 
abandonment, nor will it destroy trade- 
mark rights, unless the mark has ceased 
to be distinctive, and the good-will as- 
sociated with it has passed away, or the 
mark has become identified with other 
goods.” 

A. L. H. Sreeer. 
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lies last 


‘Peg Leg Green,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the 
~~ Fish River Roller Mills, ‘was stumpin’ up an’ 
down the other day fussin’ about how 
ear it was the union labors that 
was runnin’ the guv'ment an’ now 
he farmers is settin’ in an’ havin’ 
“everything their way,an’ where 
does him an’ me get off. 
says I, when he'd mighty nigh wore 
hisself out cussin’, ‘ef you'd read up 

on history you'd find that both of them 
f is what they used to call sansculottes, an’ 
they got to have their rights even ef it does give me 
an’ you a right considerable trimmin’ when the taxes has got 
to be paid. That's where we get off, ef you want to know. 


‘Peg,’ 
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JUSTICE TO MR, LIVINGSTON 

The Northwestern Miller is sorry that 
through the medium of its columns it 
inadvertently gave currency to the story 
that the resignation of Mr. George Liv- 
ingston, late chief of the Bureau of 
Markets of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, was brought about by his unwill- 
ingness to co-operate with the Presi- 
dent’s programme for reorganizing the 
governmental departments in the inter- 
est of greater economy and efficiency. 

The statement of Mr. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, which was published 
in The Northwestern Miller of July 13, 
effectually disposes of this gossip, and 
must be accepted as authoritative and 
final. Therein it is said that the resig- 
nation of Mr. Livingston was not re- 
quested, but was entirely voluntary and 
due to the fact that he desired to retire 
from public service and selected the first 
of July as the time for leavi ing, because 
on that date the Bureau of Markets and 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates were to 
be consolidated, and he felt that, as he 
intended to give up government work 
before long, the interest of the depart- 
ment would best be served by the ap- 
pointment of a new chief at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year. 

It is especially to be regretted that the 
reason of Mr. Livingston’s retirement 
should have been misstated, because he 
has earned the esteem of the milling in- 
dustry during his term of office by his 
unvarying courtesy to its representatives 
and his just and reasonable attitude 
toward millers, as well as his sympa- 
thetic interest in the trade. Due and ex- 
ceptional acknowledgment of this was 
made at the recent convention of millers 
in Chicago, where a resolution express- 
ing the regret and appreciation of the 
industry was passed. 

It is a subject of general regret that 
so few men of ability and capacity are 
willing to accept departmental positions 
in Washington. It is a common com- 
plaint with members of the cabinet that 
they cannot secure enough really first 
class men to fill responsible positions. 
The pay is usually entirely inadequate 
and much less than is readily obtainable 


‘in. positions offered by private concerns, 


while a public official is exposed to criti- 
cism and fault finding not experienced 


resignation was demanded. 


elsewhere. Altogether, public service 
does not commend itself to the class best 
fitted to perform it and, in consequence, 
there is so much inefficiency and indif- 
ference in the departments of the gov- 
ernment. 

Underpaid and _ ill-appreciated, the 
servant of the government who has done 
his best to fulfill the requirements of his 
position ought at least to be able to re- 
tire without danger of being misrepre- 
sented by gossip to the effect that his 
In the case 
of Mr. Livingston, who, at the request 
of Secretary Wallace, remains for a time 
with the department as a consulting 
specialist, the efficiency _and courtesy 
with which he has discharged the duties 
of his office entitle him to just consid- 
eration and appreciation, and it is to be 
regretted that the reason for his retire- 
ment should have been misstated. 


THE RISK IN EXPORTING TO 
BRITAIN 

A prominent British flour importer 
writes The Northwestern Miller as fol- 
lows: “Some of the exporting millers 
would like to hark back to the time of 
control when the British government 
paid for flour immediately it left the 
mill. They are asking for the establish- 
ment of bankers’ credits in America. 
Now the day is past for all that tom- 
foolery; some exporting millers seem to 
think that they are in some way taking a 
risk equivalent to the value of the flour 
shipped. That is, as you know, very far 
from the truth. 

“No importer can get possession of 
flour until he pays the draft. Until then, 
the shipowner holds the goods on the 
shipper’s account. Therefore, all that 
the exporting miller risks is a possible 
change in the market, accompanied by 
the failure of the importer, and, as the 
market is normally as apt to go up as 
down, his risk is practically nothing, and 
any known miller could always get some- 
body here to sell flour, which might not 
be taken up, on a brokerage. I know 
that occasionally a miller has been per- 
suaded to ship goods on free bills of 
lading (a very soft and credulous thing 
to do), and I have known of cases in 
past years where millers have made 
losses by so doing.” 


The importer suggests that The North- 
western Miller should explain to its read- 
ers that it is foolish to demand bankers’ 
credits in America against flour pur- 
chases in Great Britain, and that the 
risk in selling in that market on the usual 
terms and conditions is negligible. Al- 
though glad to do anything which will 
tend to facilitate export sales of flour, 
The Northwestern Miller thinks it hardly 
necessary to tell millers accustomed to 
dealing with British importers that in 
handling transactions on the usual basis 
they encounter practically no risk of loss, 
and that bankers’ credits for importers 
of known standing and responsibility are 
not essential to safety. 

However, for the benefit of millers 
who may be unfamiliar with the export 
trade, it would state that the protection 
afforded by the customary documents is 
ample, and that British flour importers 
of good repute invariably meet their en- 
gagements promptly and_ properly. 
There are so many of this character, and 
their standing is so readily ascertainable, 
that there is not the slightest excuse for 
dealing with concerns of unknown or 
doubtful standing, hence the requirement 
of bankers’ credits is quite unnecessary. 
Indeed The Northwestern Miller is un- 
aware that any exporting millers are 
making this a condition of sale to British 
importers. If there be any such, they 
must be inexperienced, or the importers 
with whom they are negotiating must be 
unknown in the trade. 


IMPROVING THE WHEAT CROP 

Very great credit is due to the Spring 
Wheat Crop Improvement Association 
for the meritorious work it has quietly 
performed during its second year of 
existence, a summary of which appeared 
in its report published in The Northwest- 
ern Miller of June 29. Its activities have 
been broadened during the past season, 
and their cumulative effects are now be- 
ing seen in an improvement which was 
badly needed, 

The financial statement of the associa- 
tion shows disbursements wisely and 
economically made, of which compara- 
tively little may be accounted as admin- 
istrative cost. 
year amounts to but a trifle more than 
twenty-seven thousand dollars, and it is 
surprising that such a sum can accom- 
plish so much genuine good. It is obvi- 
ous, from the report, that it has been 
judiciously expended. 

Any one who has observed the past 
tendency of spring wheat in the North- 
west gradually to become less valuable 
for its flour milling qualities will admit 
that some movement to improve its char- 
acter had become vitally necessary. 
Northwestern mills originally owed their 
reputation to the almost uniform quality 
of the wheat grown in their territory, 
which was renowned the world over for 
its virtue as a flour producer. This gave 
it value both at home and abroad. 

These mills have developed and pros- 
pered, but undoubtedly their growth 
would have been far greater and the 
prosperity of northwestern wheat raisers 
much larger had it not been for the com- 
petition of the wheat grown in other 
sections, a competition encouraged be- 
cause the original standard of the spring 
wheat raised in the Northwest was not 
maintained. 

This relaxation from the orginal high 
mark was due, first of all, to the pestif- 
erous activity of the Department of 
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Agriculture under the long continued 
administration of Secretary Wilson, who 
became obsessed with the merits of 
durum wheat and determined to force its 
growth in the Northwest, regardless of 
its flour milling character. During this 
period, the Department of Agriculture 
did its utmost to degrade spring wheat, 
and was addicted to the encouragement 
of every fad that its officials could de- 
vise. 

The secondary cause was the willing- 
ness of the professors in northwestern 
agricultural colleges to advocate alleged 
improvements in seed wheat which were 
experimental and which, despite the 
strong claims made for them, did not in 
the end justify their introduction, and 
in fact had a deteriorating effect. This 
policy, alike in the Department of Agri- 
culture and in the agricultural schools, 
was dictated by a shortsighted political 
object: if the farmer secured a larger 
yield of wheat from this inferior grain, 
the resulting statistics apparently re- 
dounded to the credit of the innovators 
and their advocacy of the inferior wheat 
was apparently justified by the figures. 

It has taken some time to counteract 
this very mischievous propaganda in 
which quality was sacrificed to quantity. 
To the mere theorist in Washington or 
the agricultural colleges, wheat was 
wheat, and the measure of success in its 
production was the number of bushels 
to the acre harvested. If the miller pro- 
tested, he was proclaimed an interested 
party, averse to improvements and un- 
willing to pay the value of the wheat 
grown. 

Experience, dearly bought, proved that 
the miller was right. After all, wheat 
ultimately must be ground into flour, 
and, if its milling quality was poor, it 
could not possibly produce a flour that 
commanded a premium over other flours, 
and hence its inferior quality must be 
reflected in the price paid for it, whether 
it be sold to the local mills or shipped 
abroad to be ground by the foreign mill- 
ers. In time the chickens from the in- 
cubators of the shortsighted officials and 
professors came home to roost, to the 
discomfiture of the credulous farmer, 
who awoke to the fact that quality was 
better and in the end more profitable 
than quantity. 

The enlightenment of the grain grower 
in this respect has been one of the ob- 
jects of the Spring Wheat Crop Im- 
provement Association, and it has been 
successful so far as its efforts have ex- 
tended. There is room, of course, for a 
wider extension of its useful service. 
While it is beneficial to the farmer, it is 
also of inestimable value to the miller, 
who should do his utmost to improve the 
quality of the grain he grinds. 

In this connection, it is surprising to 
note that only thirty-three mills in the 
entire Northwest have contributed to 
sustain this very important work. Con- 
sidering how much depends upon main- 
taining and advancing the standard of 
the wheat grown in this section, and the 
large number of mills directly interested 
in the results of such an undertaking, it 
seems remarkable that only a few are 
apparently willing to assist in sustaining 
and extending its highly meritorious 
service. Evidently a large majority is 
quite disposed to allow the officers of the 
association and a limited number of 
contributors to carry the burden while 
it reaps the benefit, which is hardly in 
accord with the usually generous and 
enterprising spirit of the industry. 
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REVIVAL OF AN OLD EVIL 


Consigning flour was one of the trade 
evils which vexed the industry in the 
early days of its emergence from the 
grist mill period of development. In the 
early eighties it was the subject of a 
great many editorials in The Northwest- 
ern Miller pointing out the dangers in 
this method of disposing of the mill’s 
product and urging its complete aban- 
donment. 

In those days the consignment habit 
flourished, especially in the eastern mar- 
kets, and there were many concerns in 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
which had waxed fat on profits secured 
through flour consigned to them and sold 
at a loss to the short-sighted millers who 
had shipped it, and many were the mill- 
ers who came to grief through the iniqui- 
tous practice. Consignment of flour to 
foreign markets was also the last resort 
of the miller who could not readily sell 
his product. 

In time, continual agitation against 
consignment, the perfectly obvious re- 
sults from it, and the innumerable cases 
where experience had demonstrated its 
utter folly, brought about a reform 
which was practically complete and pre- 
sumably permanent. All but the most 
ignorant and inexperienced millers ceased 
to consign under any circumstances. The 
firms in the eastern markets which had 
battened off of the trusting shipper 
either went out of existenec or changed 
their methods of doing business, and it 
was supposed that the evil had been 
eradicated. 

For many years nothing was heard 
about consigned flour. Occasionally a 
miller with small capacity would ship a 
surplus car to some market on the con- 
signment basis, suffer the inevitable loss, 
learn his lesson and thereafter sell his 
flour at a definite price before he 
shipped it, but this was exceptional; con- 
signing went completely out of fashion. 
Its suicidal results were so apparent that 
only the most inexperienced millers ever 
resorted to it. The subject was no 
longer discussed at millers’ conventions, 
and the trade press ceased to agitate it; 
it was considered as obsolete as the mill- 
stone. 

Curiously enough, during the past six 
months of dullness in the flour market 
this old evil has shown signs of revival. 
Since the days when it was discussed and 
its fallacy exposed, a new generation of 
millers has come into existence which 
knows little about the experiences 
through which the industry has passed 
in the progressive stages of its develop- 
ment. It has not learned the costly les- 
‘sons of its predecessors, and of this class 
of millers there are evidently some who 
imagine that it is possible to consign 
flour and escape the inevitable penalty 
of doing business on a wholly unsound 
basis. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the 
evils of this method, they are apparent 
to every miller who understands trade 
conditions. Consigning flour is not sell- 
ing flour; it is simply an easy method of 
getting the product of the mill out of 
sight on a pretense of selling it. It post- 
pones, more or less indefinitely, the day 
of reckoning, but when the inevitable 
settlement is made, the consequent loss 
is certain to come. It is speculating on 
the market in its very worst form; a 
species of gambling in which the odds 
are overwhelmingly against the miller, 
and usually the cards are so marked that 
he cannot possibly win. Consigning and 
the games of the bunco steérer are about 
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on a parity when compared with the 
legitimate merchandising of flour. 

All this is so well known to most mill- 
ers, and so generally accepted in the 
industry as a whole, that The Northwest- 
ern Miller feels like apologizing to its 
readers for stating self-evident facts, no 
longer even questioned by the vast ma- 
jority of the trade. Yet it seems neces- 
sary, in view of the astonishing truth 
that there are millers, apparently, who 
actually seek business on the consign- 
ment basis, and who are willing, not only 
to consign to domestic markets, which 
is bad enough, but to foreign markets, 
which is worse. 

Evidence to this effect is furnished by 
a Hamburg flour importer, who states 
that an American mill suggested to him 
that it consign flour to his market. Pos- 
sibly it did so with the idea that this was 
the only way to have its flour introduced 
there, not realizing, perhaps, that this 
would be greatly to its own ultimate dis- 
advantage and the poorest possible way 
of establishing a permanent and satis- 
factory business connection. 

Fortunately, the Hamburg importer 
was too honest to take advantage of this 
proposal, and desiring to build up a 
mutually satisfactory trade, rather than 
encourage a sporadic transaction which 
could hardly be other than disappoint- 
ing and unprofitable to the mill, he re- 
plied to its suggestion in the frank let- 
ter of which the following is the sub- 
stance: 

“We are very much obliged for your 
favor of May 31, and thank you very 
kindly for the confidence expressed. 

“We are very anxious indeed to secure 
a connection for durum wheat flours par- 
ticularly, but we cannot possibly advise 
you to consign these flours to this coun- 
try. We are in the flour business for 
more than eighteen years, and can only 
tell you from experience: never to ship 
one pound of stuff in consignment to this 
part of the world, because it would mean 
a loss to you at the end under all cir- 
cumstances. Ship only such lots as have 
been sold through your local agents. 
Then you know what you have. You can 
sell your drafts outright and are getting 
your money much quicker. 

“We are very thankful to you for put- 
ting the confidence in us in proposing that 
we should sell the flour for you and take 
a commission of two and a half per cent 
on those sales, but, gentlemen, we cannot 
do it honestly and satisfy you, because 
in the state of the market as at present 
we would not be able to dispose of the 
smallest quantity, and if so only at ruin- 
ous prices. 

“If you will work this market through 
us, it can only be done on an agency 
basis. You would have to offer us c.i-f. 
Hamburg per hundred kilos, packed in 
fifty-kilo bags with specified shipment 
from seaboard, and dollar-drafts on 
Hamburg for cash against documents.” 


The Hamburg importer in the fore- 
going gave the mill sound and honest 
advice which it should receive in “the 
right spirit and by which it should be 
guided if it desires to do an export busi- 
ness. Consigning flour to European 
markets is no way in which to establish 
an export trade. If it be necessary or 
advisable to sell at a loss in order to 
introduce flour into a new market, it is 
far better to make a positive sale at a 
definite sacrifice of value and know ex- 
actly what the loss is at the time the 
transaction is made, than to consign and 
realize the loss later. 





THE “NEW ECKHART PLAN” 

At the Chicago Mass Convention a cer- 
tain amount of timidity was in evidence 
lest too public discussion of the princi- 
ples enunciated in the “new Eckhart 
plan” should result in misinterpretation 
of the millers’ motives and criticism of 
the industry for action bordering on law 
violation. Such fear is, of course, utter- 
ly without warrant, and the convention 
acted wisely in leaving the decision as to 
how much should and how much should 
not be published wholly to the discretion 
of the industry’s press. 

So far as The Northwestern Miller is 
concerned, it sees no reason whatever for 
the exercise of any secrecy in discussion 
of a proposal so obviously sound and 
wholesome. On the contrary, it believes 
that the most benefit would follow the 
widest possible publicity to every word 
uttered at the open and even the so- 
called “executive” session of the notable 
meeting of millers at Chicago. In the 
light of its history during the past twelve 
months and of the highly competitive 
condition certain to be present for all 
time to come in this industry, any action 
by millers leading to greater safety for 
the capital invested in milling and great- 
er stability for the trade as a whole 
could not possibly be construed as other 
than for the public welfare. 

It is‘idle to believe that the producer, 
the consumer or the public generally can 
prosper if basic industries are unhealthy; 
or, as Mr. Eckhart put it, “there can be 
no gain to any community if its indus- 
tries are not on a safe and sound finan- 
cial footing.” 

The “new Eckhart plan” proposes 
nothing more than an added provision 
for insurance of safety in cost account- 
ing by incorporating in the cost budget 
an item to cover intangibles; those fac- 
tors of uncertainty which cannot be 
scheduled and reckoned at so much per 
barrel but which, nevertheless, at the 
close of the year, are very likely to ac- 
count for the difference between profit 
and loss. What they are, every wise 
miller will with a little consideration be 
easily able to determine for himself. 
They are the hundred and one things 
which no soothsayer can forecast, in- 
creased taxes, breakdowns, labor difficul- 
ties, unexpectedly enforced idleness due 
to shifting trade currents, buyers’ de- 
faults, with collection expenses even if 
not material losses, all of the day to day 
give and take in a business not only sea- 
sonal but variable, and with a margin of 
profit infinitesimally small in relation to 
the volume of turnover. 

In the period of car shortages, for in- 
stance, no miller was able to avoid very 
substantial additions to his cost by rea- 
son of interruption to operation, a fac- 
tor which could not possibly have been 
taken into account in arriving at his op- 
erating cost factor for that period. Last 
year, likewise, every miller had his cost 
figure almost unbelievably increased by 
being forced to a rate of production very 
much below his previous year or his pre- 
vious five-year average. The increase 
was not “actual” in that it could be ac- 
counted for in advance; it was intan- 
gible. It came in the the night while the 
mill, with a cost per barrel based on full 
operation, lay idle and echoing to the 
footsteps of the watchman. 

All of these factors Mr. Eckhart 
would bulk and charge in sum total to 
John Small Leaks, to an account which 
may, for want of a better name, be called 
“reserve for intangibles.” And, by way 
of suggestion, Mr. Eckhart proposes that, 
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until experience demonstrates the exact- 
ness of some other figure, ten cents per 
barrel. should be taken as a proper esti- 
mate of the cost of these indefinables. 

There will be those, of course, who will 
instantly declare this is merely a pro- 
posal to pad costs which will fool no 
one, unless perhaps the miller himself by 
encouraging him to draw on the reserve 
in his cost figure when he faces the ne- 
cessity of making a close price. Let any 
miller who is disposed to assert this, re- 
view his statement for the past milling 
year and find wherein ten cents per bar- 
rel would represent padding. Rather will 
he find that, had he included ten cents 
for “intangibles,” he would have, by that 
much, offset factors of loss in operation 
which were impossible to forecast but 
quite overwhelming when, at the end, he 
faced the cold facts. 

Against losses in operating account, 
against the strictly manufacturing and 
merchandising end of the business, the 
miller can protect himself, and he must 
exercise that protection if his enterprise 
is to survive and prosper. It is found in 
an intelligent cost basis, the absolute 
knowledge of the expense incurred in 
making and selling a barrel of flour, and 
the resulting quantity of feed. His 
arithmetic must be precise in accounting 

_ the past record and precise with reserve 
in covering the prospective future. To 
attempt to operate on any other basis is 
to invite loss. 

Some millers will declare that there is 
no merit in reckoning a high, even if 
true, production cost if the use of that 
factor makes it impossible for the miller 
to meet competition in the sale of his 
flour. The answer is that the miller will 
at least know when he is defeating his 
operating account, and will likewise 
know just how far he can go in such 
trespass without incurring too heavily its 
unavoidable penalties. If, knowingly, he 
can sell flour at a price which does not 
cover conversion and selling expense, and 
can make up the loss through wise or 
fortunate handling of his long and short 
account, all good luck to him; but, if he 
combines ignorance of his costs with ill 
fortune-in his trading, nothing but sym- 
pathy will sooner or later be required. 

“The intangibles cost ten cents per 
barrel.” That, in axiom, is Mr. Eckhart’s 
proposal. It is simply a sound plan to 
include factors of error, of false 
prophecy, of uncountables and unac- 
countables; those things which show up 
at the end of the year with no confessed 
parents and no admitted future, but 
which create the mischief with the bal- 
ance sheet. If, in the adoption of such 
an accounting item, there is anything 
which may not be shouted from the 
housetops, then millers have only to 
make public their own records for the 
past milling year in justification of rais- 
ing the factor from ten cents per barrel 
to several times that sum. 

“It is a fair inference,’ said Mr. Eck- 
hart at Chicago, “that business must 
yield a profit to flourish, and that a 
community prospers as its industries 
prosper; it is fair to hold that business 
prosperity and the general welfare com- 
mand accurate cost keeping. Unwise use 
of capital, inexperience~and poor ac- 
counting are responsible for the largest 
percentage of business failures. The 
control of big business today is statistical 
control. How can any one know .that 
business is profitable unless he knows 
his costs? How can he be wise in man- 
agement unless he knows the facts about 
his business?” 
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Reports of crop damage in the North- 
west made themselves more strongly felt 
in flour prices during the week ame | 
July 16. Spring top patents registe 
an average advance of about $1 over the 
preceding week, Hard winter also was 
up in price, averaging around 75c higher. 
Demand for flour was reported to be 
fairly brisk, although there was a gen- 
eral tendency on the part of buyers to 
hold off. Old wheat flour is practically 
out of the market in the Southwest, and 
buyers are responding to new crop offer- 
ings. Milling activity continues to in- 
crease, and many mills in the principal 
centers are reported to be grinding to 
full capacity. The week brought a de- 
cided improvement in the millfeed mar- 
ket, but little change in prices. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: : 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

duly 16 .......- $10.30 . $7.50 
Taly 9. .cccecee 9.35 7.60 7.05 
July 3 ...cseee ° 9.15 7.90 7.35 
June 265 ...+++s 9.35 8.10 7.85 
June 1 .oceeses 10.05 9.05 8.60 
May 1 ..cccoese 8.45 7.90 7.30 
April 1 ...ccece 8.85 8.30 8.30 
March 1 ....-+.. 9.60 9.35 9.55 
Feb. 2: wcccccess 9.50 9.20 9.75 
Tan. 3 wcccccece 10.15 9.80 10.10 
Wee, 1 cccvcccse 8.80 8.65 9.20 
Nov. 1. .ccccece 11.45 11.00 10.85 
Oct. 1 .ccccccce 12.10 11.80 11.55 
Sept. 1 ..cccece 12.90 12.45 12.10 
AOR Ay cicyoy oe 13.55 12.80 12.60 
July 1 ...cccces 14.30 13.40 13.36 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
winter winter 
$6.30 70 
6.30 5.40 
6.20 5.65 
6.40 5.75 
7.00 6.35 
5.90 5.70 
5.90 6.30 
6.95 7.25 
7.00 7.20 
7.35 7.35 
6.75 7.20 
8.85 9.10 
10.00 10.05 
10.25 9.65 
10.85 9.80 
10.85 10.50 





The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 


Oklahoma district, and the soft winter ~ 


wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
July 10-16 ...... 49 69 45 
July 8-9 .....00- 38 63 26 
June 26-July 2... 40 73 37 

June 19-25 ...... 42 61 36% 
June average ... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 51 33 
March average... ‘45 52 37 
February average 45 52 39 
January average... 44 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average... 655 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on July 16 
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was $20.30 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


. Serr eree $20.60 Jan. 2 .......- $33.26 
June 1 ........ 22.65 Dec. 1 ....+5.. 37.75 
May 1 ncccccee 22.66 Nov. 1 ......+. 35.95 
April 1 ....... 26.86 Oct. 1 ....00- 40.00 
March 1 ...... 28.70 Sept. 1 ......++ 47.10 
POR. 2 cvvccces $3.76 Aug. 1 .cc.ceee 49.00 





LONDON MARKET REPORT 


Home Milled Flour Draws Most Business— 
Holland Bidders Holding Off—English 
and French Wheat Crops Excellent 


Lonpon, Ena., July 19.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Fair trade done in Kansas flours 
for August loading. Straights are being 
offered at 55s, c.i.f., but prices advanc- 
ing 4@5s stopped further business. 
Practically nothing doing in Minnesota 
and Canadian flours, as prices are out 
of line. Home milled at 67s, delivered, 
is doing most of the business. Stocks 
of imported flour are low and arrivals 
small, 

Holland bidders are holding off from 
want of confidence in present new crop 
offers from the States, and stocks are 
practically depleted. Hard wheat new 
crop patents are offered at $8.50 per 220 
Ibs. English and French wheat crops 
in excellent condition. Cutting already 
commenced. Other crops suffering from 
dry weather, which continues here and on 
the Continent. C. F. G. Rarxes. 

Equivalent quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, 
o D eee exchange rate: 65s, $6.93; 67s, 





TRAINLOAD OF FLOUR SHIPPED 

Oxianoma Crry, Oxta, July 16—A 
trainload of wheat flour of mixed grades, 
consigned to a buyer in Constantinople, 
was shipped from Yukon, Okla., on July 
12. It consisted of 27 cars, each loaded 
with approximately 300 bbls, It is said 
to be the first trainload of flour ever 
shipped out of Oklahoma. The train was 
dispatched as an extra special to New 
Orleans, where loading to a vessel was 
to be completed before sailing July 15. 





GRAIN DEALERS’ CASE UPHELD 

In a decision handed down on July 12, 
the circuit court of appeals at Toledo, 
Ohio, affirmed the action of the common 
pleas court in dissolving an injunction 
suit brought against the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association by the Paddock- 
Hodge Co., of Toledo, to prevent its 
expulsion from the association. An an- 
alysis of the common pleas court’s de- 
cision by A. L, H. Street was published 
in last week’s edition of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 

The case involved the question of 
whether a trade association may validly 
provide for the expulsion of a member 
who has submitted to arbitration a con- 
troversy with a fellow-member, but who 
refuses to abide by the award. The de- 
cision of the court of common pleas, 
however, left some doubt as to whether 
the court would permit the association to 
expel a member who had refused to sign 
an arbitration contract, though the court 
held that in the case of the Paddock- 
Hodge Co. an injunction must be denied 
because the plaintiffs had agreed by con- 
tract to arbitrate a specific dispute. 

The court of appeals has covered this 
point, stating in its decision: “A meni- 
ber of the organization may decline to 


submit his controversies to the arbitra- 
tion committee, and insist upon litigating 
the same in the civil courts, but if so, 
the organization may proceed to termi- 
nate his membership in the association.” 
This is taken by the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association as complete vindica- 
tion of its position. 





HEAVY EXPORTS OF SUGAR 
Boston, Mass., July 16.—The Dixiano 
sailed from Boston, July 15, for Lon- 
don with a full cargo of 110,224 bags of 
refined sugar, each weighing 110 lbs. The 
local price on refined sugar was ad- 
vanced ¥%c lb during the week. The 
Caledonian sailed July 11 for Liverpool 
from Boston, with 22,400 bags of refined 

sugar, in addition to general cargo. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

July 17 July 19 


July 16 July9 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ...267,165 194,545 305,035 266,015 
St. Paul ....... 11,110 7,900 5,525 3,855 
Duluth-Superior 17,205 15,605 21,085 10,540 
Milwaukee ..... 4,665 7,650 9,200 10,500 





Totals ...... 300,145 225,700 340,845 290,910 
Outside mills*. .159,980 485 





eeccce 450,330 


St. Louis....... 26,100 33,100 34,000 28,400 
St. Louist ..... 30,450 26,000 34,600 28,400 
Buffalo ........ 139,325 113,280 95,680 130,155 
Rochester ..... 8,600 9,250 7,100 10,200 
Chicago ....... 24,000 29,000 21,000 20,500 


Kansas City.... 92,800 82,400 53,500 27,300 
Kansas City}. ..309,995 273,860 212,775 132,315 


Omaha ........ 23,010 21,235 10,485 4,870 
Toledo .......- 25,300 13,500 19,000 13,000 
Toledof ....... 64,240 38,025 26,655 16,730 
Indianapolis ... 7,810 4,025 4,030 4,655 
Nashville** .... 76,340 72,280 41,715 69,100 
Portland, Oreg. 23,360 19,525 22,270 15,235 
Seattle ........ 19,790 18,095 15,795 9,150 
Tacoma ....... 29,610 8,740 19,985 11,835 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 

of activity of mills at various points, The 

figures represent the relation of actual week- 

ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 

western Miller, to possible output on full- 

time schedule, operating six days per week: 

July 17 July 19 

’ July 16 July 9 1920 1919 
Minneapolis 47 35 55 








"TTT. 49 

OE, ME sceccecec ce 47 33 23 16 
Duluth-Superior .. 46 42 57 28 
Outside mills* .... 51 39 35 32 
Average spring.. 49 38 46 40 
Milwaukee 32 42 59 
Be. TOUS wcccevece 60 67 56 
St. Louist ........ 34 45 37 
Buffalo ..... 68 58 78 
Rochester .. 49 38 55 
Chicago .... 72 74 70 
Kansas City 72 55 33 
Kansas Cityt ..... 66 60 47 31 
GUARDS cccccccsces 6 88 43 20 
TOGO ...cccscces 53 28 40 27 
Toledof .......... 45 26 35 26 
Indianapolis ...... 34 18 18 20 
Nashville** ,...... 42 39 22 35 
Portland, Oregon... 48 40 46 35 
Seattle -. 85 34 30 17 
TACOMA ...ccccces 52 15 35 20 
Deans « cccccoces 52 44 43 39 


Flour output for week ending July 16 at 
all above points shows an increase of 8 per 
cent from week ending July 9. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville, 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, July 20.) 


Nasuvitte.—Current demand for flour 
continues fairly active. Prices unset- 
tled and irregular. Fair movement of 
new wheat. Millfeed quiet. 


PuitaperpHia.—Buyers lacked con- 
fidence and held off, and the flour market 
is unsettled, though prices showed little 
change. Millfeed in small supply; firm 
and higher, but trade quiet. 


Cotumsvus.—Flour business continues 
fair. Buyers are supplying their needs 
for old crop flour on the balance of the 
crop. Some buying of Kansas during 
past week at prices considerably below 
spring. Feed dull. 


Mitwavxee.—Flour steady to firm. 
Business continues limited to bare ne- 
cessities, despite bullish tone of market. 
Millfeed fairly active. Immediate re- 
quirements somewhat larger, on account 
of burned-out pasturage. Prices firm 
and unchanged, ; 


Boston.—Advance in flour prices, Sat- 
urday, was followed by a decline of 40@ 
50c on spring wheat and about 25c on 
hard and soft winter flours. Demand 
quiet. New hard and soft winters of- 
fered 50@75c under old wheat quotations. 
Millfeed firmer, with slow demand. Corn 
meal and oatmeal firmly held. 


Sr. Lovuis.—Milling situation unchanged 
from last week. Only a little business 
is being booked ahead on new wheat 
flour by local millers. Sharp difference 
on prices still prevails between buyers 
and sellers. Prices are lower this week, 
but do not seem to be particularly at- 
tractive to buyers. Millfeed firm and in - 
good demand at stronger prices. 


Baxrtimore.—Springs and hard winters 
off 50@75c, with soft winters compara- 
tively steady. Some new hard winters 
offered at $2 under old spring of same 
grade. .No demand except for near-by 
straights, for which exporters are bid- 
ding $5.60 in new jutes, for August ship- 
ment. One or two cargoes wheat report- 
ed sold to Argentina, via Gulf. Feed 
generally higher, though quiet. 


Curcaco.—Advance in flour prices last 
week checked buying and, with a decline 
in wheat prices, springs are off $1@1.10, 
winters 15@25c, and rye 25c, with trade 
slower. In the grain market, a realizing 
movement, with an overbought condition 
and scattered rains, carried prices off 
sharply. On Monday, July was bought 
and September sold, the discount for 
July being only 4%4@lIc at the last. 


Kansas Crry.—Milling situation in 
Southwest remains satisfactory early 
this week, although there has been a 
moderate easing off in new bookings. 
Mills have all the orders they can accom- 
modate for immediate shipment. Gen- 
eral character of buying continues, but 
bakers have old flour booked and are 
not interested in new crop stuff. Prices 
lower. Export quiet. High prices of 
millfeed are an aid to flour market. De- 
mand for feed rather light, compared 
with last week, but prices are unchanged. 
Mills holding supplies. 











Flour and milifeed quotations, as reported to The 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, July 19. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


jutes; milifeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 

FLOUR— Chicago ‘Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadeiphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ..... Ce cccceccccsosccese + $8.90@ 9.60 $9.00@10.10 $.....@..... $9.00@ 9.25 $.....@..... $9.25@ 9.50 $10.25@10.50 $10.75@11.25 $9.25@ 9.50 $8.50@ 9.50 
Spring standard patent ........... ecewnene e 8.30@ 8.80 8.75@ 9.65 ret Pee 8.30@ 8.60 oo@.. 8.75@ 9.00 9.75 @ 10.00 9.00@10.80 8.85@ 9.10 cece eo @ecove 
Spring first clear ......++.ee00+ Ccccccescece 6.20@ 6.75 5.85@ 6.50 er ee 6.00@ 6.25 oeR ss ere Pere 7.50@ 17.756 ere. errr eee, en co@Piccce 
Hard winter short patent...........eeeeeees 7.20@ 7.75 00 Doce 7.30@ 7.75 6.30@ 6.60 rT oe 8.00@ 8.25 8.60@ 00 8.75@ 9.25 7.50@ 7.75 7.00@ 8.00 
Hard winter straight .......cccceescccceees 6.60@ 7.10 0+ @ ee 6.85@ 7.00 5.65@ 56.90 0 -@.. 7.50@ 7.75 8.25@ 50 eS hee 7.00@ 7.35 erry) Ferre 
Hard Winter frat Clear ..cccccccccccccccece 5.75@ 6.20 ae te 5.15@ 5.85 5.00@ 5.50 —) — ae ee ve re, er a Pee er, 
Soft winter short patent ..........ceeeeeeee 6.60@ 7.00 eee. Sera --@. 6.25@ 6.50 60.0 sce 7.50@ 7.75 Tre Pee 7.75@ 8.50 00s OMe ce 7.75@ 8.25 
Soft winter straight ............. 6.40@ 6.65 ee Fee a 5.65@ 5.90 — *6.00@ 6.25 *6.50@ 7.15 7.00@ 7.75 6.65@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 
Soft winter first clear 5.75@: 6.10 ee ~«@.. 4.50@ 5.00 Tr. Ltt 0000 BP 8-0068 er, eer 6.00@ 7.00 Tr. fe 5.00@ 5.50 
Te EE PED “Ciahenesetcacocccsvecoeseee 7.50@ 7.80 7.65@ 7.75 7 re - Pee » oi ves 8.25@ 8.75 «dos 64 0 dees 8.00@ 8.50 +2 @... --@. 
Rye flour, standard ....... eoccccvccessecste 6.60@ 6.90 4.65@ 4.75 sls 06 re Ae oo ses 7.50@ 8.00 re, Pre coe @icoes oe @ ce A 

FEED— 
CUE BOE io ons cc accesdocccicvcece 17.50@18.00 14.50@15.00 ToTe. eer ose se chen — Fe 23.00@23.50  25.00@25.50 «+++ «@25.00 ose @22.50 «oc ose 
Hard winter bran ... +++ 17.50@18.00 er eee 13.00@14.00  16.50@17.00 enews o acs eMMakee 6 es er 26.00 @ 26.50 a een a 
Soft winter bran ..........:. Trererrerer ere 18.00@18.50 : Pe «eee e@eocede 16.00@17.00 0 oe os 24.00 @ 25.00 26.00 @ 26.50 sees + @25.00 ococe Qo ce 15.00@18,00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 18.00 @18.50 14.00@15.00 13.50@14.00 ee eee re 22.50@23.00 23.00@24.00 25.00@26.50 @22.00 21.00@238.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ............. 23.00 @ 23.50 21.00@23.00 15.00@16.00 18.00@19.00 7 PPP 29.00@30.00  27.00@29.00 27.00 @ 28.00 vee @28.5 ar ery 
ROE GOR ccccnssccccces POC beeecccccseenedoc 28.50@29.00 27.00@29.00 ro ee er Hate ee ++.++@38.00  36.00@387.00 + ees +» @37.50 «ose» @35.50 eK ae 

Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota standaréd patent Montana standard patent 
CUE. cenccccsecséoe $....@7.55 $5.75 @6.25 $5.00@5.75 i Pee $10.40 @10.65 8.60@ 9.75 
San Francisco ........ .... @8.50 ove» @6.50 +e» + @8.80 «++» @11.40 oe» + @10.50 


*Ineludes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis 


f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat 


flour and feed, 
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CHICAGO ELEVATOR SPACE 


Board of Trade Makes Delivery in Grain 
Cars a Valid Tender in Order to Meet 
Shortage in Storage Capacity 

Cuicaco, I1t., July 16.—In order to re- 
lieve a serious shortage of storage space 
for grain in regular elevators in Chicago, 
the following action was taken by t 
board of directors of the Board of 
Trade at an adjourned meeting held yes- 
terday: 
= scans, An emergency exists; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That on and after Monday, 
July 18, 1921, grain in cars shall be 
deemed a valid tender on contracts on 
any business day of any month, under 
peraarege E of rule XXI; be it also 

“Resolved, That if any seller shall be 
unable to obtain regular storage in the 
city of Chicago, rate J of original bills 
of lading or railroad receipts issued 
therefore—the same not showing consign- 
ment to any elevator—shall be deemed 
a valid Vendor on contracts under para- 
graph C of rule XXI.” 

The resolution will continue in force 
until revoked by the board of directors. 

The elevator shortage is looked upon 
as serious, as the trade is confronted 
with heavy stocks of grain from the last 
crop, and the new crop is beginning to 
be marketed. The recent strike of eleva- 
tor employees also has made matters 
worse. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of the board that the emergency 
storage rule applying to grain cars has 
been called into force. 

President Joseph P. Griffin has issued 
a statement to the effect that for the 

st two weeks the board of directors 
Eos been grappling with the storage ques- 
tion. “The officers and directors,” he 
said, “are hopeful that there will be suf- 
ficient outflow of grain from warehouses 
to provide for a minimum of deliveries 
through the medium of car lots. If the 
labor situation is adjusted, and sufficient 
demand prevails, grain will move out in 
sufficient volume to satisfy requirements. 
At present the available storage is fluc- 
tuating; in some instances the entire ca- 

acity is filled up, and the succeeding 
ay, as the result of shipment by rail 
and lake, from 500,000 to 1,000,000 bus 
are available.” 

There are around 1,000,000 bus of stor- 

room in the Wabash elevator, but 
fl conditions prevent the operating of 
that house in a way that will relieve the 
situation at once. There are close to 
3,000,000 bus grain held in cars on track, 
a large part of it being corn. The Ar- 
mour Grain Co, has more storage room 
than any other house. There are four 
elevators filled with grain, and practical- 
ly closed. The recent explosion in the 
North Western elevator, which has 10,- 
000,000 bus capacity, has taken it out 
of the available list and, although repairs 
have started, it will take eight honthe to 
complete them. 

President Griffin says that Chicago has 
been behind other markets in securing 
storage room of late years, and unless 
new and modern elevators are erected it 
is likely to lose its prestige as the world’s 
grain market. 

It is announced that the strike of 
grain elevator employees, which has been 
in force for some days, is virtually set- 
tled. The engineers have agreed to ac- 
cept the 20 per cent wage reduction and 
return to work, while the spoutmen, mix- 
ers, testers and laborers who had quit 
work a week ago have all been replaced 
by crews of strike breakers. 





SENSATIONAL ADVANCE IN HAY 

Mitwavkeg, Wis., July 16.—A_ sensa- 
tional advance of $5@6 ton in hay prices 
in the Milwaukee market within the past 
week was a reflection of the report of the 
Wisconsin co-operative crop service that 
the 1921 hay crop will be approximately 
1,000,000 tons less than last year. Based 
on July 1 conditions, a production of 4,- 
‘249,000 tons is estimated, compared with 
4,793,000 forecast on June 1, 5,273,000 
produced in 1920, and a five-year average 
of 4,854,000. 

A late frost last spring materially re- 
duced the stand of hay, and the hot, dry 
weather of June reduced the yield and 
lowered the quality. All hay crops rip- 
ened and were cut much earlier than 
usual. The production of tame hay is 


estimated at 3,847,000 tons, and of wild 
my 

report also says that pastures in 
Wisconsin became exceedingly scant dur- 
ing June. The July 1 condition was 75 
per cent, compared with 92 on June I, 
93 a year ago, and a 10-year average 


of 88. 
L, E. Meyer. 





DEATH OF F. C. THOMPSON 


Suddenly Passes Away While on Vacation— 
A Valued Friend of the Canadian 
Milling Industry 


Toronto, Ont, July 16.—Wires from 
Boston on Monday, July 11, brought in- 
telligence of the sudden death in that 
city of F. C. Thompson, ocean freight 
and marine insurance broker, Toronto, 
one of the most valued friends the Ca- 
nadian milling industry has ever had. 
Mr. Thompson and his family were 
spending a vacation at Gloucester, Mass. 
On Monday morning he went into Bos- 
ton for the purpose of calling on some 
business friends, but, before any of 
these had been met, appears to have been 
overcome by a sudden weakness and col- 
lapsed on the street. Death followed 
very quickly, and before any of his 
friends had been located. Although he 
was hurried to a hospital his life was 
spent before skilled help could do any- 
thing. 

The funeral was held from his home 
in Toronto on Friday afternoon. Al- 
though many of his friends were on va- 
cation, a large number gathered to do 
honor to the memory of one who has 
been an outstanding member of the Ca- 
nadian trade for something over 20 years. 

Mr. Thompson’s services to the milling 
industry were almost continental in their 
scope. He was as well known in the 
United States as in Canada. Through his 
special agency for the Western Assur- 
ance Co. he had charge of all matters 
relating to that company’s ocean policies 
on flour from American and Canadian 
ports, and for years maintained offices 
under his own personal supervision in 
Minneapolis and Kansas City. 

Besides this work in the department of 
marine insurance he was agent at To- 
ronto for the Head Line steamships and 
other ocean freight services, being prob- 
ably the largest booking agent for flour 
cargo in this country. is knowledge 
of this business was particularly valuable 
to his clients in the Canadian trade. 

Mr Thompson came to Toronto from 
Belfast, Ireland, when quite young. He 
was then in the employ of the Head Line 
company, and came to Canada for the 
purpose of opening an office in Toronto 
for it. In the 20 years or more of his 
activity here he built up a fine business, 
and came to be recognized as an author- 
ity on all matters relating to the ship- 
ment of flour for export. He was a fre- 
quent visitor in the big centers of flour 
trade in the United States, and went 
quite regularly to the importing mar- 
kets of Great Britain as well. 

In his private life Mr. Thompson had 
a wide circle of interests. He was a 
member of the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club, the Rosedale Golf Club, the On- 
tario Club and other like institutions. In 
religion he was a Presbyterian. A wife 
and two young children are left to cher- 
ish the memory of a most devoted hus- 
band and father. 





A, H. Battey. 





ELEVATOR MORTGAGE FORECLOSURE 

Cnicaco, I11., July 19.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A foreclosure of a mortgage for 
$150,000 secured by 6 per cent bonds on 
property of the Conover-McHenry Ele- 
vator Co., East Peoria, has been filed in 
the circuit court. The company has been 
embarrassed for some time. It has a 
string of elevators in central Illinois. 
This is another chapter in the affairs of 
E. B. Conover, who recently became 
bankrupt. 





NEW ELLSWORTH MILLS TO START ; 
Kansas Crry, Mo., July 16.—The Web- 
er Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kan- 
sas, this week bought the first wheat 
for its new mill at Ellsworth, Kan- 


sas, and will put the plant in operation 
in about 10 days. s mill, which is 
of about 1,500 bbls capacity, is almost 
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a duplicate of the company’s home unit 
at Salina, Kansas. : 

The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Sa- 
lina, has also just completed a new mill 
at Ellsworth, with a capacity of about 
600 bbls. The two mills make Ellsworth 
one of the most important milling towns 
of the state, after having for more than 
20 years boasted but a single mill,—of 
about 300 bbls capacity. This was op- 
erated by the Ellsworth Mill & Elevator 
Co., which retired from business follow- 
ing the sale of its property to the Lee 


company. 
R. E. Srerrre. 


PROPOSED FLOUR TARIFF 


Millers’ National Federation Stands for an 
Equalized Rate on Wheat and 
Wheat Products 


The following letter has gone out from 
the office of the secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation to all members: 

“We are informed that in the perma- 
nent tariff bill, now under consideration 
in Congress, the proposed tariff on wheat 
is 25c per bu, and on flour 50c per 100 
Ibs. The Federation’s established atti- 
tude is that if a tariff be placed on 
wheat, an equalizing tariff be placed on 
the products of wheat. 

“We therefore urge that you at once 
wire your senators and representatives 
in Congress, placing your views before 
them, and insisting that the tariff on a 
barrel of wheat flour be four and one 
half times that placed on one bushel of 
wheat, and that this should apply to all 
wheat flour, regardless of grade; also 
that millfeed byproducts should be af- 
forded the same ar itty protection. 
Any other basis will put the American 
miller at a disadvantage in competing 
with products of Canadian mills. 

“In addition to wiring your own mem- 
bers of Congress, call upon your neigh- 
boring millers and urge them to do the 
same.” 











ELEVATOR MEN’S ASSOCIATION 

Curcaoo, It.., July 16.—An association 
of grain elevator men of northern IIli- 
nois and southern Wisconsin was incor- 
porated yesterday by the secretary of 
state. The new organization, which will 
have headquarters in the Brown Build- 
ing, Rockford, IIl., is for mutual benefit 
and trade promotion. It has no capital 
stock. 

The incorporators, wha are heads of 
grain elevators at the points named, are 
as follows: C. P. Coolidge, Winnebago; 
P. R. Diedrick, Rochelle; L. N. Dow- 
man, Alworth; A. W. Clark, Rockford; 
Maurice R. Shurtleff, Marengo; Adolph 
Larson, Rockford; Charles J. Hyland, 


Cherry Valley. 
A. S. Purves. 





WORLD'S STOCKS OF WHEAT 

Cuucaco, Itz., July 16.—World’s stocks 
of wheat on July 1 were 163,062,000 bus, 
a decrease in June of 36,920,000 bus, 
compared with a loss of 15,598,000 in 
May, and of 46,681,000 in June last year. 
Stocks a year ago were 192,310,000 bus. 
Comparative details, compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletin (000’s omitted) : 


July 1 Junel July1 
1921 1921 1920 





Afloat for Europe.... 65,360 80,690 71,300 

In store— 
United Kingdom ... 12,630 11,360 10,710 
Argentina ......... 6,660 8,510 8,510 
Australia .......... 36,000 48,000 34,000 
United States ...... 29,011 35,469 653,179 
COMGGR oo cic cisccicss 13,491 15,963 14,611 
Weteme, WSS. o05 000% 163,062 199,992 192,310 





PROPOSES FUND INVESTIGATION 
Wasurneton, D. C., July 16.—A reso- 
lution introduced by Senator Kenyon, 
of Iowa, proposes that the Senate agri- 
cultural committee inquire into an al- 
leged fund of $250,000 reported to have 
been subscribed at the meeting of the 
National Grain Dealers’ Association, 
held at Cincinnati, June 27. Senator 
Kenyon proposed the resolution in con- 
sequence of assertions by the organized 
farm associations that the reported fund 
was to be used for the purpose of com- 
bating the operations of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., a newly or- 
ganized marketing company, and also to 
defeat legislation being urged ,by the 
farm organizations. 
Joun Marrinan. 





July 20, 1921 
LONDON MILLS COMBINE 


Five of the Leading Plants Concerned in 


Third Large Milling Amalgamation 
Within the Past Year 


Lonvon, Enc., June 29.—A combine 
has just been formed between five of the 
leading London flour mills, which makes 
the third large combine of British flour 
mills within the past year. The mills now 
concerned are S. Kidd & Co., Ltd., the 
Sun Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Peter Mum- 
ford & Sons, Seth Taylor, and J. & H. 
Robinson, whose plants are all situated 
in London itself or in its close vicinity. 
The combined capacity of the mills will 
be about 7,000 bbls per day. 

f C. F. G. Rarxes. 








DEATH OF ALBERT K. TAYLOR 


President of the Taylor & Bournique Co., 
Milwaukee, Passes Away Suddenly While 
on Vacation at Summer Home 


Mitwavxeeg, Wis., July 16.—Albert K. 
Taylor, president of the Taylor & Bour- 
nique Co., Milwaukee, and widely known 
among grain men and elevator operators 
throughout the United States, died at 
his summer home at Nagawicka Lake on 
Thursday, July 14, following a brief ill- 
ness with stomach trouble. He was 58 
years of age, and devoted his entire busi- 
ness career to the grain trade. 

Mr. Taylor was born in Rome, N. Y., 
Nov. 19, 1863. He went to Chicago at 
17, entering the employ of Armour & 
Co., as cashier. Later he was transferred 
to the grain department, and _ rose 
through various capacities until he was 
appointed manager of the Milwaukee 
Elevator Co., an Armour subsidiary, and 
transferred to Milwaukee in 1898. 

In 1906 Mr. Taylor resigned to enter 
partnership with Clark Fagg in the com- 
mission firm of Fagg & Taylor, which 
was reorganized 10 years later when Mr. 
Fagg retired from active business. ‘The 
Taylor & Bournique Co. was then or- 
ganized, the junior member being Lyman 
G. Bournique, who at present is travel- 
ling in Europe. This concern operates 
elevator E, of the Milwaukee road, a 
1,650,000-bu house. 

Mr. Taylor served as vice president of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
from 1911 to 1916, and since 1908 as a 
member of the weighing and inspection 
committee, of which he was chairman at 
his death. He also was a member of the 
exchanges at Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and Sioux City. 
He had important connections with large 
financial institutions in Milwaukee and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Taylor was a Knight Templar, 
thirty-second degree Scottish Rite Ma- 
son and a member of Tripoli Temple, 
Mystic Shrine. He held memberships in 
the Milwaukee Club and the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club. . 

Mrs, Taylor and one son, Albert R. 
Taylor, a member of the Taylor & Bour- 
nique Co., survive. Funeral services were 
held Saturday afternoon at Fairview 
Mausoleum. ‘The active pallbearers were 
Spaulding Rugee, John W. Rank, E. P. 
Lincoln, Harold E. Tweeden, Emil Lies- 
enberg and William H. Moering. The 
honorary bearers were John H. Critten- 
den, J. J. Crandall, Francis Bloodgood, 
Jr. J. R. Dyer, G. D. Bow, James A. 
Mander, Louis J. Petit, Walter Kasten, 
Clark Fagg, Dr, R. G. Richter, Harry 
M. Stratton, E. H. Dadmun, C. R. Lewis, 
G. E. Marcy, E. A. James and Harry H. 
Peterson, president of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Harry A. Plumb, secretary of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber, paid the following 
tribute: “Mr. Taylor was one of the 
greatest grain men Milwaukee has ever 
known. He also was conceded to be one 
of the big grain men of the United 
States. He was an excellent judge of 
grain and a remarkable grain man. His 
force of character particularly com- 
mended itself, and he was well liked by 
his business associates. Mr. Taylor was 
a strenuous worker, seldom taking a va- 
cation. His death while on a brief rest 
was a great shock, for only a few knew 
that he was even indisposed.” 

L, E. Meyer. 








A new French steamship line has been 
established between Black Sea ports and 
Rouen. 
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July 20, 1921 
SPRING WHEAT OUTLOOK 


Effects of Rust and Heat Becoming More 
Apparent—Estimates of Yield 
Being Reduced 


The effects of the heat and rust are 
becoming more apparent in the North- 
west as harvest approaches. The wheat 
crop at best is very spotted. Stations 
that a week ago reported little or no 
damage now say that the crop has a 
backward at least 25 per cent. hile 
the estimates of yields are being reduced, 
most points look for good milling qual- 
ity wheat. The weather is now more 
moderate, with occasional rains. These 
should prove beneficial to late wheat, pro- 
vided, of course, rust does not make 
more inroads on the crop. 

Some early wheat is now being cut 
throughout southern Minnesota and 
South Dakota. Cutting in this territory 
should be general in another week. Some 
hail damage is reported from both South 
Dakota and North Dakota. 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co.’s re- 
port for the week follows: “There is a 
wide difference of opinion as to the con- 
ditions of the northwestern crops. No 
doubt, during the last two weeks, the 
unusually hot weather has done a large 
amount of damage. It will, possibly, be 
10 days before an accurate estimate of 
the damage can be ascertained. 

“Blight has developed in various parts 
of Minnesota, South Dakota and eastern 
North Dakota. Wheat in early stages 
of development at the time of the in- 
tense heat has not filled properly. Spring 
wheat on light soil has suffered most. 
Durum, as a rule, is in much better con- 
dition. 

“Black rust has recently appeared 
quite generally in North Dakota. It is in 
the early stages and, so far, has not 
caused a great amount of damage. 
Should it develop rapidly, it might re- 
duce the yield considerably, especially 
the late wheat. In North Dakota we 
previously reported a bad situation in 
the southwestern part of the state. 
There is also quite an area in the north 
central part, east of Minot, that has 
been badly damaged. There are other 
local spots in the eastern part that have 
been hurt. 

“South Dakota has not improved dur-- 
ing the last week, although the weather 
has been cooler. The heat has forced 
the filling of all grains too rapidly. 

“In Minnesota the condition is ex- 
tremely spotted. Reports indicate some 
serious losses to small grains throughout 
the state since July 1. This is due, prin- 
cipally, to heat. In the west central 
part of Minnesota there is a considerable 
amount of black rust, which in a small 
area has affected both wheat and oats 
quite badly. 

“The Montana crop estimates have also 
been reduced since the first of the month. 
While temperatures have been lower than 
in other parts of the territory, crops are 
showing the effect of the heat. 

“Barley and oats are being harvested 
in Minnesota and South Dakota, and our 
correspondents report a considerable re- 
duction from early estimates. Present 
prospects on the outcome of rye are not 
as good as previously reported. 

“The corn crop, as a rule, is very good. 
There are some fields on poor soil that 
show the effects of the intense heat. 
Flax has withstood the heat very well. 
We have some reports of fields showing 
brown and burned spots. From present 
prospects, however, the crop will be 
light, with a greatly reduced acreage.” 

Reports received by The Northwestern 
Miller from millers throughout the three 
states follow: 

MINNESOTA 

Springfield: Wheat good. Very little 
damage. 

Detroit: Heat has damaged wheat and 
oats about 50 per cent. Considerable 
rust, but not serious. 

Echo: Quality of new wheat better 
than last year. Yield cut 25 per cent 
by rust. 

Wabasha: In Wabasha County report- 
ed that there will not be.much over half 
a crop of wheat, because of heat and dry 
weather. 

Little Falls: Damage from heat and 
dry weather to wheat in this territory 
about 25 per cent. 

New Ulm: Heat and rust have done 
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considerable damage to wheat in this 
locality. Estimate of damage about 25 
per cent. 

Osakis: Cutting wheat here. 
estimated at 30 per cent. 

Appleton: Yield and quality will be 
much the same as last year. On heavier 
soil the grade and yield will be some 
better. 


Damage 


Faribault: Damage estimated at 20 
per cent. 
Marshall: Damage by heat has re- 


duced yield considerably, but quality 
promises to be good. Wheat was too far 
advanced to be affected by rust. Cut- 
ting in progress. 

Fergus Falls: Reperted that the re- 
cent hot weather and damage by black 
rust is about 50 per cent. 

Thief River Falls: Wheat damage 
from heat fully 25 per cent. Oats and 
barley much worse. Black rust preva- 
lent everywhere, but damage will depend 
on weather. 

Crookston: Heat and rust damage 30 
per cent to date. 

St. Cloud: Will not get 40 per cent of 
a normal crop. 

Albert Lea: Wheat damaged in yield 
and quality about 10 per cent by dry 
weather. No rust of any consequence. 
Harvest of all small grains nearly com- 
pleted. 

Mankato: Cutting completed in this 
locality. Wheat crop seriously damaged 
by intense heat and drouth. Cannot tell 
extent of damage.until some threshing 
is.done, but believe it is serious. 

Wells: Heat and rust caused consid- 
erable damage. Do not expect over 12 
bus to acre. Cutting of small grain 
practically completed. 

Perham: Expect only about half a 
wheat crop at best. Some farmers plow- 
ing down wheat now. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck: Wheat crop in our imme- 
diate territory badly burned, and now 
beyond help from rains. Will not get 
over a half crop. 

Jamestown: Heat and rust, it is esti- 
mated, has damaged wheat crop in our 
territory about 30 per cent. Since recent 
rains it appears that crop will not be 
as badly damaged as expected. 

Dickinson: Heat and drouth damage 
30 per cent. No rust. 

Minot: Crop conditions very spotted. 
One half of northwestern North Dakota 
will be a total failure. 

Park River: Crop damage from heat 
and rust 20 to 25 per cent. 

Lidgerwood: Damage account of heat 
and rust in this territory about 25 per 
cent. 

Devils Lake: All spring wheat except 
durum badly damaged by hot winds. 
Black rust reports coming in from every 
direction. 

Cavalier: Crop probably reduced 10 to 
15 per cent account of heat and rust. 
With good, cool weather from now on we 
will harvest crop. 

Grand Forks: Probably 20 per cent 
damage from rust, possibly more, de- 
pending on weather conditions for next 
10 days. 

Valley City: Heat and black rust are 
doing considerable damage in this terri- 
tory, and believe conditions will be about 
sanfe as last year as far as quality and 
yields are concerned. Barley cutting un- 
der way. A bad hailstorm hit territory 
around Wimbledon and Leal, and under- 
stand fields in its path are a total loss. 

Grafton: Thirty days ago it looked 
as if we would have wheat crop that 
would average at least 20 bus per acre, 
but during past 30 days have had a lot 
of hot weather, and believe this will re- 
duce average to 15 bus, and some rust in 
scattered fields that will further reduce 
this to about 13 bus. We may find, how- 
ever, that yield will be better than this 
when we get to threshing. Farmers are 
cutting barley and rye now, and expect 
to be cutting wheat this week. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Madison: Crops fairly good, but dam- 
aged some by heat and drouth. 

Sturgis: Wheat should be of good 
quality, although yield light. Hail caused 
considerable damage last week. Har- 
vesting has -begun. 

Belle Fourche: Rains saved wheat 
crop. Believe will average 12 to 14. bus 
per acre. 

Arlington: No damage from heat or 


rust in this locality. Indications are that 
yield will be 16 to 18 bus. Cutting now. 

Webster: Marquis wheat damaged 60 
per cent or worse in our immediate 
vicinity. Durum possibly 50 per cent. 

Groton: Heat and rust damage con- 
siderable. Fields spotted. Marquis will 
be light weight, about same as last year. 
Durum fair quality. 


Hailstorms Damage Montana Wheat 

Great Faris, Mont., July 16.—Hail- 
storms in numerous sections of the state 
have done heavy damage to winter wheat 
crops during the past week. One of the 
worst visited the Great Falls territory, 
covering a strip some 50 miles long and 
probably 15 miles wide at the widest 
point. This storm, however, was of 
vagrant character and destroyed fields on 
one side of the road, while those on the 
opposite side were unharmed. It has 
been estimated that,' considering the 
crops of the entire territory, the damage 
done by hail would be about 10 per cent. 

Winter wheat will be ready to harvest 
in about 10 days in many sections of the 
central portion of the state, while the 
southern part is planning to start cut- 
ting grain at once. Many farmers who 
were unfortunate in not getting a crop of 
winter wheat from their seeding have 
been cutting the fields and making hay 
of such wheat as grew. 

There is plenty of harvest help, men 
who formerly worked in the mines and 
mills showing a desire to have a chance 
to earn wages at harvesting, although the 
scale is far under customary labor 
prices. 

Haying is in full force, and the scale 
of pay is $2 a day of 10 hours and board. 
Reports indicate that the hay crop is 
generally . 

Charles D. Greenfield, Montana agri- 
cultural development agent for the Great 
Northern Railroad, is confident that the 
wheat crop of the state this year will 
total close to 30,000,000 bus. He makes 
an authorized estimate of 25,000,000 bus, 
but says he does that to be conservative 
and that the actual returns will be much 
nearer to 30,000,000. 

Joun A. Curry. 





DEATH OF SAMUEL GANNETT 

Boston, Mass., July 16.—The death of 
Samuel Gannett, a retired business man 
of Milton, Mass., marked the passing of 
a descendant of Matthew Gannett, who 
settled in North Scituate, Mass., in 1640. 
Mr. Gannett was born in Cohasset, Mass., 
in 1834. He attended public and pri- 
vate schools in Boston. At the age of 
18 he entered a wholesale drug store, 
where he remained two years. In 1854, 
with his brother, he started a grain and 
flour business in Milton, and in 1860 he 
bought out his brother, continuing alone 
until 1908, when he retired. 

For 34 years Mr. Gannett was a direc- 
tor of the Blue Hill National Bank, and 
its president for 18 years. He was a 
trustee and executor of many estates, 
also a: trustee and director of the Milton 
Academy for many years. He was a 
member of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, and took an active part in its 
deliberations. A wife, two daughters 
and a grandson survive. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PLEA, FOR 2.75 PER CENT BEER 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 16.—Repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations testify- 
ing before the joint commission of Con- 
gress on agricultural inquiry today urged 
legislation legalizing 2.75 per cent bar- 
ley-malt beer. 

The witnesses, R. A. Jones, represent- 
ing Minnesota grain dealers, and Charles 
Kenny, president of the Minnesota 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Associa- 
tion, asserted that the movement to legal- 
ize this kind of beer is backed by the 
farmers of the Northwest as an outlet 
for about 80,000,000 bus of barley per 
year. This involves a return of some 
$300,000,000 annually, he testified. 

Mr. Kenny, who hails from the same 
district in Minnesota as Congressman 
Volstead, author of the prohibition en- 
forcement act, said that he had had long 
experience with barley-malt beer, and 
that it had been demonstrated that it was 
nonintoxicating. 

The proposal was indorsed also by 
Gray Silver, director of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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WESTERN CANADIAN CROPS 


Manitoba Department of Agriculture Ke- 
ports Satisfactory Progress—Loss from 
Drouth in Southern Alberta 


Winnirec, Man., July 16.—The crop 
review issued this week by the Manitoba 
department of agriculture shows crops 
of this province to be making satisfac- 
tory progress, although a considerable 
decline in prospects has resulted from 
the prevailing heat. The showers record- 
ed a week ago have done a maximum 
amount of good but, as always, the dis- 
tribution of moisture was irregular and 
some points are still badly in need of 
rain. In spite of these drawbacks, the 
report states that the outlook for the 
whole province remains “fair to good.” 

No damage from rust has been report- 
ed, and the grasshopper menace is ap- 
parently well in check, there having been 
to date no appreciable loss from this 
cause. 

In many parts of Saskatchewan, crops 
promise to excel those of 1915. In this 
province, also, drouth has been the chief 
hindrance to progress of crops, but only 
in a few isolated spots has this proved 
a serious setback. A preliminary esti- 
mate of average yield places wheat at 
around 30 bus per acre. Oats are head- 
ing out, and in some localities wheat is 
coming into head. Harvesting in Sas- 
katchewan is expected to be earlier than 
usual this year. 

In southern Alberta, crops have suf- 
fered considerable loss from drouth, but 
the heavy rains of a week or so ago 
proved of enormous benefit. Even with- 
out any further rainfall, a very credit- 
able yield is looked for from summer 
fallowed land. Growth is generally back- 
ward with all grains, and harvesting op- 
erations will probably start later than is 
customary in this province. Although in 
certain sections rain came too late to 
save the grain, further rainfalls and 
cooler weather would vastly improve 
crop conditions generally. 

Considerable damage was sustained by 
crops during a hailstorm which struck 
southern Alberta the early part of this 
week. In some parts the loss is estimated 
at 50 per cent. The storm covered an 
area about three miles wide and some 
eight or ten miles long, and included a 
section of the big Nobleford farm, where 
the famous rosen rye is already being 
cut. 

The government of Saskatchewan 
promptly denied and discredited the re- 
ports of rust damage to the wheat crops 
of that province when these were re- 
cently put out by private parties for the 
purpose of influencing the markets. 

Reports from the Peace River country 
show that the crops of that far northern 
region are making splendid progress, and 
will probably give a bumper yield. 

G. Rock. 








FEED JOBBER DROWNED 

Gordon Grimes, a Minneapolis feed 
jobber, was drowned in Lake Calhoun 
the evening of July 13. Mr. Grimes, who 
had been suffering from the heat, left 
his home to cool off in the lake, and was 
not seen after his bathrobe had been 
found on the shore. The park police 
dragged the lake unsuccessfully for four 
days, and all territory surrounding the 
lake was searched. Finally, on Sunday 
afternoon, an Indian, who has had re- 
markable results in finding bodies of 
drowned men, recovered the body. 

Mr. Grimes, who was about 33 years 
of age, had been for many years con- 
nected with the Fruen Cereal Co. He 
severed his connenction with that com- 
pany about three months ago and entered 
business on his own account, doing a 
general jobbing business in flour and 
feed. He is survived by his widow and 
two children. Funeral services were held 
Tuesday at Lakewood cemetery. 





CUBAN RICE RESTRICTION REMOVED 

Wasninoton, D. C., July 16.—Accord- 
ing to cabled advice from Consul General 
C. B. Hurst at Havana, the Cuban pro- 
hibition against the importation of rice 
has been removed by a presidential de- 
cree. No increase has been stipulated by 
the Cuban government in the retail price 
at which rice may be sold. The import 
embargo against rice has been in effect 
since Sept. 7, 1920. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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MOVEMENT OF « GRAIN CROP 


Leadings on Western Roads Doubled in Last 
Few Weeks—Improved Transporta- 
tion in Southwest 
Curcaoo, I11., July 16.—Grain loadin 

on western railroads have doubled in t 
last few weeks; several of the largest 
lines are moving 500 to 700 cars a day, 
and expect to get up to 1,000 in the 
next few weeks. The increase is largely 
in wheat; oats are showing a small gain, 
while corn has fallen off. 





Heavy Shipments to Gulf Ports 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 16.—Officials of 
railroads operating east from St. Louis 
report an Coreved condition in trans- 
portation the past week. The movement 
of new grain is helping to swell traffic, 
and a run of export grain to the sea- 
board is looked for shortly, as there 
seems to be no disposition to hold it 
back at current prices. Officials of south- 
ern roads report continued enormous 
shipments of wheat to the Gulf ports, 
and from present indications this move- 
ment will continue through the coming 
crop year. Last week Galveston alone 
cleared 3,341,000 bus wheat or its equiva- 
lent in flour, which affords a good indi- 
cation of the size of the grain movement 
through the Gulf ports. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





Denies Car Shortage on Santa Fe 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., July 16.—F. 
G. Pettibone, vice president and general 
manager of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe Railway Co., denies that grain move- 
ment is being delayed on Santa Fe lines 
because of car shortage During a re- 
cent 30-day period, he says, the Santa 
Fe sent north from Galveston 1817 more 
cars than were loaded. According to 
the Oklahoma corporation commission, 
the Santa Fe has 500 cars immediately 
available in Oklahoma, and the Frisco 
1,800. The commission does not antici- 
pate an acute car shortage, and an- 
nounces that every road running into 
Oklahoma City, with the exception of 

one, has adequate grain car facilities. 

W. F. Kerr. 





Decrease in Surplus Freight Cars 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 16.—The 
gradual decrease in the number of sur- 
plus freight cars on American railroads 
continued during the first eight days in 
July, according to reports received from 
carriers by the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. These 
show that on July 8 the total number of 
surplus cars was 369,525, a decrease of 
4,266 compared with June 30. 

Surplus box cars totaled 145,112, which 
was a decrease of 1,186 within the same 
period. due largely to a brisk demand for 
grain cars in the West, where shortages 
have developed on several roads. There 
was also considerable demand for venti- 
lated box cars, owing to heavy loading of 
perishable products in the South. 


Joun Marrinan. 





Receipts of Grain at Indianapolis 
Ixpranwapouts, INp., July 16.—Wheat of 
the 1921 crop thus far received in the 
Indianapolis market is of only fair qual- 
ity compared with that of last year and 
the two preceding seasons, according to 
William H. Howard, secretary of the 
Board of Trade. Much more has been 
received here to date this season than in 
1920, however. The poor quality is at- 
tributed to the extremely hot weather 
which prevailed in the soft winter wheat 
belt during June, when the grain was in 
the milk stage, shriveling the berries 

The wheat is not of Tr quality, mill- 
ers and grain men say, but it is far below 
that of last year. Perhaps 50 per cent 
of the amount thus far received has 
graded No. 3, with the remaining 50 per 
cent divided between No. 1, No. 2, No. 4 
and No. 5. In 1920 no No, 4 or No. 5 
arrived in this market, according to 
Samuel Holder, chief inspector for the 
Board of Trade. 

Up to July 13, 1920, 47 cars of wheat 
had been received during the season, as 
against 391 this season. The fact, how- 
ever, that more wheat has been received 
this year than last is regarded as due 
principally to the earlier movement of 
the crop. On July 13, 1920, new wheat in 
Indianapolis. sold at $2.86 bu. This year 
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at the same date it was $1.18, both f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

e much of the wheat thus far re- 
ceived has been sold for rt, millers’ 
— have been considerable. Buyers 
in this city, however, say they do not 
anticipate a heavy export shipment from 
Indianapolis, since the main export 
movement will be by way of Chicago and 
the water routes through north Atlantic 
points, or through Gulf of Mexico points 
from middle western cities. Notwith- 
standing recent freight rate adjustments, 
carrying charges on coarse grain still 
favor hone cities, especially t with 
water connections. 

However, the indications thus far are 
that Indianapolis will do more export 
business than in the past. Shipments 
thus far are much heavier than 1920 
for a longer period. The recent action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
giving Indianapolis a reduction of 3c 
per 100 lbs on export grain shipments 
through north Atlantic ports, has as- 
sisted in putting the present export busi- 
ness through. 

Corn movements the first part of July 
into the local market have been less than 
last year, the receipts up to the first of 
this week being 231 cars, against 406 last 
season. Producers are getting not quite 
one third the price that prevailed at this 
time in 1920. Oats receipts also are con- 
siderably less than last year at this sea- 


son. 

For the first six months of 1921, the 
receipts of all grains on the Indianapolis 
market totaled 1,051,000 bus, compared 
with 958,400 last year. Shipments were 
546,000 bus, against 578,500 in 1920. 
Local absorption this year totaled 465,- 
500 bus, while that for the first six 
months of 1920 was 379,900 bus. 

Mr. Howard also points out that the 
receipts this yon are coming despite an 
advance of about 40 per cent in freight 
rates. The rate on wheat from Illinois 
points, much of which is received here, is 
8.lc bu higher than in 1920, with relative 
increases from other shipping points. 

Epwarp H. ZrecNer. 


REVISION OF REVENUE TAX 


Prediction Made in Washington That Con- 
gress Will Take Up Revenue Laws 
Before the Tariff 


Wasuinoton, D. C, July 16,—The 
prediction was made in an informed 
quarter today that revision of the reve- 
nue laws would precede tariff legislation. 
The only contingency that can defeat 
this precedence is the rebellion of House 
leaders against the plain wish of Presi- 
dent Harding. 

While the House indulges in a desul- 
tory and largely political debate on the 
tariff, from every quarter of the coun- 
try comes an insistent demand for re- 
vision of the tax laws. The demand long 
ago impressed the President and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. It reached the 
ears of the leaders of the Senate, and 
at least four months ago Senator Lod 
“begged,” as he puts it himself, the lead- 
ers of the House to give revenue matters 
precedence over the tariff. 

However, Chairman Fordney, of the 
ways and means committee, and such as- 
sociates of his as Congressman Greene, 
of Iowa, and other stalwart protection- 
ists, who have not obtained a perspective 
on changing world conditions and the ac- 
companying need for legislative adapta- 
tions to meet them, insisted that the 
tariff was the most important matter 
before Congress, and must be given pri- 
ority over the tax revision. 

Meantime, Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon, reflecting the views of the Presi- 
dent, has more than once called the at- 
tention of Congress to the need of reve- 
nue law revision, Yesterday the Presi- 
dent reaffirmed this anxiety of the ad- 
ministration by clearly designating the 
revision of the revenue laws as the most 
important matter before the extraordi- 
nary session of Congress. : 

“I am fully tTsuaded that three 
things are essential to the very beginning 
of the restored order of things,” Mr. 
Harding told the Senate. “These are the 
revision, including reduction, of our in- 
ternal taxation, the refunding of our 
war debt, and the adjustment of our 
foreign loans.” 

In the foregoing extract from the ad- 








dress of the President to the Senate, he 
clearly placed revision of the tax laws 
first in the order of necessary legislation. 
Continuing, he added this emphatic re- 
affirmation of his counsel: 

“It is unthinkable to expect a business 
revival and the resumption of the normal 
ways of peace while maintaining the ex- 
cessive taxes of war.” 

One week from tomorrow the House 
will reach a vote on the tariff bill and 
send it to the Senate. Some of the ob- 
jectionable features will doubtless be 
eliminated before its passage, but much 
will remain for review and revision, and 
the Senate finance committee is all 
primed to give the measure the most 
painstaking consideration. 

The House ways and means committee 
has consumed four months in drafting 
the bill after the comprehensive er 
held during the last session. Even wit 
this generous deliberation, there was a 
switch in the committee after the tariff 
bill had been printed in supposedly final 
form and, by the change of a single vote, 
a tax Was imposed on crude petroleum. 
This is cited, not so much in criticism 
of the committee as to show that there 
has been a division of opinion among the 
Republican membership on a really vital 
section of the bill, and it might be added 
that there have been many similar dif- 
ferences. 

If the Senate, therefore, finds in the 
tariff measure as adopted by the House 
much that needs investigation and pos- 
sible revision, there can be little com- 

laint from the other legislative branch. 

n fact, as usual, there is a considerable 

body of opinion in the House that counts 
upon drastic revision of the measure in 
the Senate. Moreover, many business 
concerns with vital interest in the tariff 
bill have planned since the first of the 
session to make their fight for revision 
on the Senate side of the Capitol, and 
this will take time. 

While the Senate is wrestling with the 
tariff, the House will proceed with reve- 
nue revision. This is a simple task, com- 
pared with the intricate detail of tariff 
legislation, and by all practical consid- 
erations the House will have enacted its 
revenue measure before the Senate has 
finished with the tariff. 

Joun Marrinan. 


MINNESOTA BAKERS MEET 


Annual Convention at Duluth Addressed by 
Dr, H, E, Barnard—Resolution Ap- 
proves Dunwoody Institute 

DututH, Mixyn., July 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Minnesota bakers’ an- 
nual convention is in session here. . Dr. 
H. E. Barnard made it plain that if 
bakers did not desire to have definitions 
adopted that were contrary to best bak- 
ery practice they must co-operate and 
make their wants known, A. L. Good- 
man, vice president Duluth Universal 
Milling Co., explained flour contracts and 
how millers hedge sales. Benjamin 
Stockman, Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
said flavor, not appearance, made ‘one 
eat more bread. Co-operation and un- 
fair competition were discussed, and a 
resolution approving Dunwoody Institute 
passed. J. C. Lewis, Minneapolis, and 
Charles Holz, St. Paul, are presideritial 
nominees. 





Rosert T. Bearry. 





PROTESTS WAR-TIME DIFFERENTIAL 

Kansas City, Mo., July 16—If the 
United States Grain Corporation’s war- 
time hangover differentials are allowed 
to remain in force, Kansas farmers will 
face a loss of approximately $6,000,000 
on this year’s wheat crop, E. J. Smiley, 
secretary of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, said in a statement issued 
Tuesday. May 30, 1920, the government 
abandoned the wheat oe guaranty, but 
for some unexplainable reason the war- 
time differential was left in force, and 
today it is enabling the wheat exporter 
to trim the Kansas farmer for an av- 
erage of 6c bu below what the farmer 
oat to receive, Mr. Smiley said. The 
establishment of the pre-war scale was 
called for also by the Kansas state board 
of agriculture a resolution adopted 
Tuesday, Secretary J. C. Mohler being 
instructed to ask the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to order the change if he has the 
authority for such action. 

R. E. Sreaurne. 
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CROPS OF ALL SECTIONS 


Corn Makes Great Progress—Oats a Poor 
Crop—News of the Winter 
Wheat Harvest 


Curcaco, Inu, July 16.—The corn crop 
has made wonderful advancement, being 
two to three weeks ahead of normal. In 
central Illinois it is further ahead than 
ever before at this time of the year, with 
some damage by windstorms. In Iowa 
there were temperatures of over 100 part 
of the week. The crop in both states is 
at the critical stage, and some curling, 
firing and burning of tassels is reported. 

Reports on oats from all over the 
country are the worst known. Thresh- 
ing in Illinois indicates 20 to 30 bus, with 
a number of points reporting 12 to 15. 
One report from central Illinois said the 
yield would not be over 6 bus. Farmers 
and grain men claim that. spring wheat 
and oats that will not average over 6 
bus per acre are not worth cutting, 
prices being too low. 

Omana, Nes., July 16.—This week’s re- 
port on crop conditions in Nebraska, is- 
sued by the Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates, says: “Corn was king last 
year, and has a splendid chance to main- 
tain the same standing this year. The 
— ideal condition has seldom if ever 

n exceeded at this date. Boyd Coun- 
ty reports that 90 per cent of the corn 
was laid by previous to July 4, and the 
first tassels appeared during the last 
days of June. 0 more g rains, one 
about July 15 and another about July 
25, would insure a splendid corn crop. 

recent rains will start vegetation in 
the wheat stubble fields, and this will 
favor the corn in sections where much 
wheat is grown, because the wheat stub- 
ble seems to have a tendency to reflect 
the heat and increase the tendency for 
hot winds. 

“The harvest of winter wheat con- 
tinues in western counties, but the per- 
centage of the entire crop unharvested 
is small. Some bleaching of the grain 
is expected from the heavy rains, because 
the bulk of the crop is in the shock. The 
June 1 estimate placed the total produc- 
tion of all wheat 4,000,000 bus below last 
year’s crop. There is plenty of labor 
now for the remaining harvest and for 
threshing.” 

Torepo, Ou1o, July 16.—Extremely hot 
weather has prevailed, with some mod- 
eration in temperature at the end of the 
week, following a heavy rain. It is now 
clear that the quality and yield of the 
new wheat will show considerable varia- 
tion in this section of the country. There 
will be some shrunken wheat and some 
smutty, and the entire crop for the state 
will be oo oe to shrinkage. 

Corn has been making very rapid prog- 
ress, and considerable of it is now in 
the tassel. It is of good color and seems 
to be in excellent condition, and the re- 
cent rains have supplied whatever mois- 
ture might be needed. Oats are not mak- 
ing anywhere near so favorable a show- 
ing, and the crop will probably be light 
and unsatisfactory, with small yields. 
Practically all of the wheat is now in 
shock, and threshing is progressing as 
fast as possible. 

Toronto, Ont., July 19.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Canadian crop conditions have 
been ~ pty by timely rains. On- 
tario and the eastern provinces have suf- 
fered from drouth, but are now relieved 
in most places. Winter wheat is mostly 
all cut, and there is an average crop. 
The western provinces. send good reports 
of grain in all but a few parts. Rains 
were fairly general. Rust reports have 
been exaggerated. Domestic flour prices 
are steady, and exporting sales limited. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 16.—A recent re- 
port of Lionel L. Janes, agricultural 
statistician of the Bureau of Markets at 
New Orleans, showed an increase of 343,- 
000 acres planted to corn in Louisiana 
this year, compared with 1920. An in- 
crease of 9,000 acres of oats is shown for 
the state in the same report. 

Kansas City, Mo., July 16.—Accordin 
to E. A. Logan and ae: 4 ny 0 Bos 
the co-operative crop reporting service, 
the 1991 yield of winter wheat on the 
263,000 farms of Missouri is 32,654,000 
bus on 2,744,000 acres. Ac of corn 
in Missouri this year is 6,283,000, or 178,- 
000 less than the five-year average. 

(Continued on page 291.) 
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Minneapolis and northwestern mills re- 
port a big falling off in flour business. 
The rapid advance in prices last week 
was a little too much for most buyers, 
although there are a few mills which 
state they did a pretty fair business with 
established trade. The trade in general 
was slow or refused to follow the ad- 
vancing market, and as most of it had 
filled its temporary needs during the 
previous two weeks, it now is holding off, 
anticipating lower prices. 

Minneapolis and interior mills oper- 
ated much heavier last week. Local 
mills ran 47 per cent of capacity, against 
35 per cent during the previous week, 
and interior mills operated at 51 per 
cent, compared with 39 per cent the week 
before. Most of the business done latel 
has been for prompt shipment and, with 
sales this month much better, mills tem- 
porarily are able to run at a greater 
capacity. 

Export business is quiet, and only scat- 
tered sales in small lots are reported. 

Mills quote top family patent at $9@ 
10.10 bbl, standard patent $8.75@9.65, 
second patent $8.50@9.40, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; fancy clear $7.40, first clear $5.85 
@6.50, second clear $4@4.35, in 100-lb 
jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


The edge is off the millfeed market, in 
that demand has slowed up this week. 
Prices continue strong, due mainly to 
the light output and the fact that the 
larger local mills are all oversold, some 
of them as far ahead as September and 
October. 

The demand temporarily ‘is quiet. Last 
week the millfeed market was quite ac- 
tive, both jobbers and mills enjoying the 
best business in many weeks. As usual, 
however, on an advancing market, the 
high prices checked business and the past 
few days trade has been extremely quiet. 
Red dog is stronger, and one mill today 
advanced its price $1 to $29 ton. A 
local jobber on Monday reported a car 
sold on the basis of $30, Minneapolis. 
Offerings are scarce. 

Mills quote bran at $14.50@15 ton, 
standard middlings $14@15, flour mid- 
dlings $21@23, red dog $27@29, and rye 
middlings $12@18. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TRIS WEEK ciscccseccccccs 267,165 47 
ee... ae ee 194,545 35 
WEOe Ge abso veveesccctas 305,035 55 
Two years ago ........... 266,015 49 
Three years ago ......... 255,360 48 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 


No. capacity for week tivity 

19BR?. 6s. 08 49 312,450 159,980 61 

1920°...... 49 312,450 109,485 35 

SEBEY <sweex 58 383,490 151,420 39 

yt eee 58 383,490 114,255 29 

*Week ending July 16. tWeek ending 
July 9. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 114% were in operation July 19: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co,, A and Palisade 
mills. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C, 
D and E mills, 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, July 
16, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 1,432 1,584 873 269 
Duluth ....... 496 785 113 2 
Totals ...... 1,928 2,369 986 261 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to July 16, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
65,904 103,451 101,933 72,152 


Minneapolis .. 
41,723 20,139 90,1456 17,044 


Duluth 
Totals ...... 107,627 123,590 192,078 89,196 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 

Duluth, on July 16, in bushels (000’s 

omitted), were: 


atteeee 











1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 1,738 2,044 1,008 56 
Duluth ....++.. 523 1,413 285 6 
Totals ....+. 2,261 3,457 1,293 62 


DURUM FLOUR 


The durum flour trade is very quiet, 
and business at present is limited to only 
occasional cars. Buyers filled their tem- 
porary needs the first of this month, and 
now are anxious to get their flour out, 
shipping directions being very urgent, so 
that mills temporarily are operating at 
a pretty fair capacity. Export demand 
has also fallen off, and only scattered 
sales are reported. Mills quote No. 2 
semolina at $7.75@8.30 bbl, jutes, me- 
dium semolina $7.70@8.10, No. 3 semo- 
lina $7.50@7.55, durum flour $6.20@6.75, 
clear $4.35@5, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


After an advancing market during the 
past 10 days, yesterday wheat prices 
dropped 9@11c on cash and 33%c on Sep- 
tember. The cash demand lacked snap, 
and there was no such competition be- 
tween mills as was prevalent last week. 
Larger receipts in southwestern markets 
and better crop reports from Canada 
were factors in the break. Receipts in 
the local market were moderate, but of- 
ferings of choice dark northern were 
limited, so that premiums on top grades 
remained quite firm. Other grades were 
slow in moving, and little interest shown. 
Premiums are now based on September 
option. Today Montana spring sold 
around 65@70c over September, western 
North Dakota 35@65c over, and eastern 
North Dakota 15@35c over. Winter 
wheat was easier, and demand rather 
quiet. Montana winter was quoted at 
20@25c over September, Nebraska 2@3c 
under, and Kansas at September prices 
to 15c over. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.581,; 
three-day, $3.58; 60-day, $8.54. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 31%, 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were stronger, but no 
special feature or activity noted. Cash 
corn was in demand if of good yel- 
low grade. ixed grades were quiet to 
fair. Closing prices, July 18: No. 3 yel- 
low, 583@54c bu; No. 3 mixed, 50@52c. 

Oats were firmer, compared with the 
futures. There was a good general de- 
mand for the light offerings. No. 3 
white closed at 36@361%4c bu; No. 4 
white, 34144@35%,c. 

Rye started off strong last week. 
There was a fairly demand for the 
light offerings. On Wednesday new crop 
rye sold at 5c over July, but this w 
buying was much slower and premiums 


avera only 2c over. No. 2 closed at 
$1.21@1.22 bu. 

Barley was the most active on the list 
and prices were stronger, compared with 
the futures. Good demand from ship- 
pers and elevators all the week. Lower 
grades also in fair request. Closing 
range, 46@63c bu. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 

The market for linseed products con- 
tinues strong, and prices on oil cake and 
meal have advanced $3@4 ton since Tues- 
day of last week. Export demand for 
oil cake is still very active, and good 
sales are reported to Great Britain and 
thé Continent. Oil cake is quoted at 
around $45@46 ton, New York. 

There has been a slight improvement 
in the domestic demand for oil meal. 
Jobbers and mills report increasing con- 
sumptive buying, both in mix and 
straight cars. The long hot spell has 
dried up: pasturage to such an extent 
that feeders are using a great quantity 
of oil meal. Mills quote oil meal at $38 
ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


BUY CANADIAN WHEAT 


Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
firms on Friday were reported to have 
bought about 200,000 bus of Canadian 
wheat for use by local and interior mills 
for mixing with domestic wheat. The 
price at Minneapolis was 72c bu over 
September, which includes 35c bu duty, 
and the price is approximately $2.10 bu. 
The wheat was No. 1 dark northern. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


There is a slight improvement noted 
in mill oats. They are quoted at 18@20c 
bu, Minneapolis. 

The capital stock of the Chippewa 
Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn., has been 
increased to $225,000. 

The Link-Belt Co. has purchased the 
controlling interest in the H. W. Cald- 
well & Son Co., mill supplies, Chicago. 

W. H. Bovey, director and superin- 
tendent of the Washburn-Crosby Co., has 
been elected president of the Minneapo- 
lis park board. 

H. A. Allyn, representing the port 
commission of Norfolk, Va., is in the 
Northwest interesting exporting millers 
in Norfolk’s facilities for bending ex- 
port flour. 

A number of Minneapolis bakers mo- 
tored to Duluth, Monday, to attend the 
annual convention of the Minnesota Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association, which is being 
held this week. 

Donald Norbeck, of the Ladish Mill- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, is spending a couple 
of weeks at his home in Minneapolis. 
Mr. Norbeck has charge of the rye and 
corn business of his company. 

O. P. B. Jacobson, of the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, is 
authority for the statement that the 
commission will make a fight to obtain a 
eduction in freight rates on grain. 


The Washburn-Crosby Co, Minneapo- ; 


lis, entertained 400 to 500 delegates to / 
the American Banking Institute conven- 
tion on Monday afternoon on a trip 
through its offices, laboratory and mills. 
Souvenirs were given each visitor. 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
opened an office in Pittsburgh, and will 
operate a warehouse in connection with 
same in an endeavor to build =e family 
business in that territory. iss Ann 
Levinson, formerly of the Chicago office, 
has been transferred to Pittsburgh. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will 
again be a party to lake-and-rail rates to 
seaboard and intermediate points, in con- 
nection with the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation via Duluth to West Fair- 
port, Ohio. Rates from Duluth became 
effective July 14, and from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul on July 20. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports the installation of a Car- 
ter disc separator in each of the follow- 
ing: Strong-Scott “4 Co., Minneap- 
olis; Star Elevator .» Minneapolis; 
Rhome (Texas) Milling Co; Lincoln Mill, 
Merrill, Wis; Pittsford (N. Y.) Milling 
Co; W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton, Minn; 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Lockport, 
Ly = Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, 

James L. Frink, who was reappointed 
major in the United States army a few 
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weeks ago, has resigned his position in 
the sales department of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Frink is 
a veteran of the army, having seen 14 
years of service, which includes time in 
the Philippines and the A.E.F. He 
served as assistant chief of staff, with 
rank of lieutenant colonel, in the army 
of occupation. Upon his discharge from 
the army in 1919, Mr. Frink entered the 
employ of the Washburn-Crosby Co, in 
the purchasing department, and later 
entered the sales department. 





GROWERS DEMAND INVESTIGATION 
Wiwnirec, Man., July 16.—As antici- 
pated, the United Grain Growers, Ltd., 


+» has made formal request for an official 


investigation of the accusations leveled 
against its management before a special 
commissioner of the late Royal Commis- 
sion of the Dominion government. The 
position in which this sitting left the big 
farmers’ company was so manifestly un- 
fair that it could not be tolerated, and 
the body that should have heard the 
complaint in the first"place is now being 
required to do so or confess its impo- 


tence. 
G. Rock. 





SLIGHT DECLINE IN FOOD COSTS 

The retail food index issued by the 
United States Department of Labor 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows that there was a decline of only 
three tenths of 1 per cent in the retail 
cost of food to the average family in 
June, compared with May. For the year 
period, June 15, 1920, to June 15, 1921, 
the percentage decrease in all articles 
of food combined was 34 per cent. 





BANK’S LIABILITY 

The Iowa supreme court lately had oc- 
casion to pass upon the rights and liabili» 
ties of banks in handling shipping docu- 
ments attached to drafts for purchase 
money. (181 N.W. 486.) Plaintiff bank 
in Minneapolis bought a draft covering a 
car of potatoes shipped to Iowa on an 
order bill of lading, and sent the papers 
to defendant bank in fowa for collection 
of the draft. Defendant delivered the 
bill of lading to the contract buyer of 
the potatoes, but failed to account for 
the proceeds. 

One defense rested on a claim that the 
potatoes were frozen and not in market- 
able condition. But the court holds, in 
line with the great weight of judicial 
authority, that the buyer of a draft rep- 
resenting the price of goods is not liable 
on a warranty, implied or express, made 
by the seller of the goods. 

Holding that defendant bank was lia- 
ble as for converting the property, the 
Iowa supreme court adds: “There is no 
doubt that the bill of lading represent- 
ing the carload of potatoes was a sub- 
ject of conversion; and that the act of 
defendant bank in delivering to Hulsebus 
the possession of the bill of lading, in 
violation of its instructions, and thereby 
permitting the car of potatoes to be re- 
moved from Ventura and out of plain- 
tiff’s possession, constituted conversion 
of the potatoes of which the bill of lad- 
ing. was the symbol.” 

he measure of plaintiff's damages is 
found to be the market value of the 
goods at the place to which they had been 
shipped, in excess of the freight charges 
that would have to be paid before they 
could be disposed of. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “‘outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbis, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to July 9, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
r——Output——, -—Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis ...11,892 14,613 731 505 
St. Paul ...... 419 425 eee 
Duluth-Superior 6529 906 
Outside mills .. 7,971 8,334 


Totals ...... 20,811 24,278 760 523 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
7—Mpls—, -Duluth—~ Winniveg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 


"29 “i8 

















July 13... 82 185 123 194 135 126 
July 14 ... 128 180 39 63 123 156 
July 15 ... 228 202 19 139 113 176 
July 16... 148 139 70 #174 +4186 117 
July 18 ... 377 440 98 87 197 134 
July 19 ... 122 158 103 33 46288 6180 

Totals ..1,085 1,504 452° 687 1,042 889 
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From the standpoint of quick sales for 

rompt = gage of flour, mills in the 

uthwest have no complaint to make 
and, with operatmg time ay in- 
creased, the output has n readil 
placed. The flour market this wee 
showed a continuation of the active buy- 
ing which was in evidence the two pre- 

ing weeks. With the exception of 
bakers, some of whom are laying off for 
the present rather than taking new flour, 
all classes of trade were buying, with 
emphasis on the family business. 

The local market is nearly devoid of 
old wheat flour, and buyers are becomin 
reconciled to accepting new crop stuff. 
Although reluctant to pay recent ad- 
vances in prices, they are booking none 
the less. Local mills are booked for the 
remainder of July and well into August, 
and shipping instructions are coming in 
so fast as to cause concern in handling 
them. 

One local miller sees in the present 
condition of increased flour activity a 
verification of the old trade saying, “the 
harder the times, the better the flour 
business”; the presumption being that in 
a period of industrial depression and the 
attending increase of unemployment, 
more, bread and cheaper foodstuffs are 
consumed than during an era of pros- 
perity. This axiom was generally held 
obsolete, in view of the dull business in 
flour during the early part of the read- 
justment period following the war, but 
present flour buying would indicate that 
a trend toward breadstuffs as a principal 
food has set in. 

Export trade is hampered by the low 
rate of exchange and by the market 
working upward too fast for foreign 
buyers to follow the advances. A fair 
amount of straight flour was worked to 
Denmark this week, and Holland was 
again strongly in the market for clears. 
Not much business was done with Eng- 
land. 

Respecting values, which in the main 
are somewhat dearer than of late, the 
range shows a rather wide spread, due 
to the passing of old stock from the 
market and the coming in of new flour, 
which makes accurate quotations difficult. 
Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $7.50@8.15; 95 per cent, $7.30@ 
7.65; straight grade, $7.20@7.55. Of the 
lower grades, first clear is quoted at 
$5.75@6.65, second clear at $4.75@5, and 
low grade at $3.50@4. 


MILLFEED 
Bran has shown a wonderful improve- 
ment the past week, and demand is al- 
most normal. Shorts also exhibited 
strength, but are not in quite as good 
call as bran. Supplies are drying up 
and are further restricted by mills hold- 
ing bran for better prices. The hot, 
dry spell and short covering have 
caused the good demand. One jobber has 
done a better business in millfeed so far 
this month than his company was able 
to do in May and June combined. Sub- 
stantial advances in: prices were in force 
at the close this week. Bran is quoted at 
$13@14 ton, brown shorts at $14@15, and 
gray shorts at $15@16. 
EXPORT FLOUR RATES 
Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. htburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 





New Orleans 72c, via New York 80%c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 70¥%,c, via New York 78c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 73c, via New 
York 80¥,c; Christiania and Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 83c, via New York 
8514c; Abo and Helsingfors, via New Or- 
leans 93c, via New York 901,,c. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as. reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Week ...cciccccccsere 92,800 82 
Eemet WEOK ccccccccsccvosces 82,400 72 
BOP OD 600.0 0tee tbe towe 53,500 55 
TWO years AGO ......ceeees 27,300 33 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 87 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas city as reported to The North- 
le 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ...... 466,830 309,996 66 
Last week ...... 450,330 273,858 60 
Year ago ....... 453,570 212,775 47 
Two years ago .. 421,470 132,316 31 


Export gong by reporting mills 
were 17,738 bbls this week, 13,324 last 
week, 1,500 a year ago and 2,650 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting 20 reported do- 
mestic business good, 16 fair and 4 slow. 


. 


UNHAPPY BUT NOT DISPLEASED 

The Midland Flour Milling Co., this 
city, was this week gratified by receiving 
the following letter from one of its west- 
ern retailer customers: 

“Please send us 100 shorts, 100 bran 
and 400 forty-eights flour. We think 
you are too high on your flour, but got 
to have it. Don’t like your feed, but 
can’t use full car flour. Please ship as 
soon as possible.” 


NOTES 

B. F. Herren, of the Russell (Kansas) 
Milling Co., was in Kansas City on 
Thursday. 

R. Sam Hays, manager Sweet Springs 
(Mo.) Milling Co., called on the Kansas 
City trade this week. 

A. O. Olson, assistant treasurer Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was in 
Kansas City this week. 

W. H. Beal, manager Goodlander 
Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), Fort 
Scott, Kansas, was in Kansas City this 
week. 

The ne | Bros, Grain Co. has 
discontinued its Kansas City office. The 
St. Louis and Oklahoma City offices will 
be retained. 

M. Lee Marshall, vice president Camp- 
bell Baking Co., this city, is visiting the 
larger bakeries in New York and other 
eastern cities. 3 

N. B. Hendee, Illinois representative 
for the Midland Flour Milling Co., this 
city, called at the home office of his com- 
pany on Monday. 

L. W. Brown, of Baltimore, is erect- 
ing a three-story New-Way flour mill at 
Jackson, Mo. It will be ready for op- 
eration late in the fall. 

G. M. Hamm, of the Hamm Brokerage 
Co., Kansas City, this week visited his 
Salina, Kansas, connection, the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales 
manager Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, was here Monday for the meet- 
ing of the Millers’ Exchange. 

Frank M. Cole, manager of the local 
office of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., 
flour, New York, returned Sunday from 
a visit of two weeks in New York. 

J. Brewer, of the Kansas City office 
of the Ernest Brewer Co., flour, New 


York, returned home this week from a 
two weeks’ vacation on Long Island, 
N. Y. 

J. M. Chilton, federal grain supervisor, 
Kansas City, made a tour of district in- 
spection points this week, stopping off at 
St. Louis and Springfield on his way 
home. 

Maurice Steenman, formerly associat- 
ed with the Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Lewistown, has been engaged to repre- 
sent the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., this 
city, in Ohio. 

James L. Tipton, southwestern sales 
manager Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., 
with offices in Kansas City, announces 
the sale this week of wheat washers to 
two Omaha concerns. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, this city, is in Washing- 
ton, attending a conference on the Ford- 
ney tariff bill now before Congress. He 
will return next Monday. 

B. C. Christopher, former president 
Kansas City Board of Trade, with Mrs. 
Christopher, left Kansas City Monda 
for a three months’ tour of England, 
France, Italy and other European coun- 
tries. 

John D. Bossert, until recently con- 


* nected with the Philadelphia office of the 


Shane Bros, & Wilson Co., Minneapolis, 
but now engaged in business as mill 
agent and broker on his own account, is 
visiting millers in the Southwest. 

R. L. Nafziger, president Nafziger 
Baking Co., this city, is making the 
rounds of all his company’s plants in 
the Southwest. His company recently 
took over the new three-oven modern 
baking plant at Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., 
through their Kansas city representa- 
tive, H. C. Malsness, this week sold a 
50-bu per hour corn and feed mill to 
E. B. Wright, of Fairfax, Mo. Machin- 
ery for the mill will be shipped Sept. 1. 

Kansas and Missouri millers, grain 
dealers and boards of trade will meet in 
Kansas City in a few days in an attempt 
to obtain lower differéntials on wheat, 
E. J. Smiley, secretary of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, has _ an- 
nounced. 

Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Broker- 
age Co., flour, Kansas City, left this week 
on a two weeks’ motor tour of South Da- 
kota and Minnesota, where he will call 
on his bakery connections. From there 
he will drive to Chicago for a short stay 
before returning home. 


John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., this city, who has been 
on a two months’ tour of Europe in the 
interest of his concern, arrived in Kan- 
sas City Friday, leaving the same eve- 
ning for Wichita, Kansas, where he was 
called by the serious illness of his mother. 

R. G. Walker, of Passaic, N. J., east- 
ern representative of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., this city, was at the home 
office Friday on his way back from a trip 
to the Pacific Coast, where he partici- 
pated as a contestant in the discus throw 
event of the A. A. U. annual track meet 
at Pasadena, Cal. 


D. H. Campbell has purchased the 
property of the Pine River Milling Co., 
Ignacio, Colo., for $15,000. The plant is 
a 25-bbl midget marvel mill, operated by 
steam power. The name of the company 
will henceforth be the Pine River Mill. 
The mill is in operation, with the new 
owner in possession. 

The Morrow Milling Co., Carthage, 
Mo., has awarded a contract to S. H. 
Stolzfus, Kansas City manager Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., for new mill machinery, 
incidental to increasing the capacity of 
the mill to 400 bbls daily. A new oil 
engine has been purchased as auxiliary 
power to the water-driven mill. 


A pamphlet on legislation affecting the 
grain trade, containing a brief on the 
Capper-Tincher grain bills and also on 
the efforts of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., to overthrow the present 
system of marketing, has been issued by 
the publicity bureau of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, copies of which may be 
had on application to the board. 


Exports of wheat at Galveston for 
June, 1921, amounted to 8,295,073 bus, 
compared with 4,677,796 for June, 1920, 
an increase of 3,617,277 bus for this year. 
These figures do not include 1,472,133 
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bus on board ship at Galveston, July 1, 
but not cleared. Shipments of wheat 
since July 1, 1920, total 74,919,786 bus. 
In the previous crop year clearances 
were 22,259,419 bus. 

The following out-of-town bakers at- 
tended the funeral of B. Howard Smith, 
president of the Consumers’ Bread Co., 
Kansas City, who died here last week: 
Jay Burns, of the Jay Burns Baking 
Co., Omaha, Neb; Samuel McDonald, of 
the ‘Memphis (Tenn.) Bread Co; W. E. 
Long, of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 
Jay Burns delivered a eulogy on Mr. 
Smith at the funeral services. 

The Fairbury (Neb.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. will install a hydroelectric plant in 
connection with its mill, having let con- 
tracts for two turbines with generators 
which will be fully automatic, to be in- 
stalled at its power plant on the Little 
Blue River at Fairbury. The electricity 
will be used to run the mill, which will be 
equipped with motors, and the surplus 
power will be sold to the city of Fair- 
bury. 

By operating a combined harvester- 
thresher with an 18-foot extension sickle, 
a farmer of Rice County, Kansas, in 
one day, this week, cut 70 acres, market- 
ing 779 bus of wheat at a cost of $38.95, 
or 5c bu at the track side. Two years 
ago the cost of cutting and threshing 
wheat ready to deliver to market went 
up to more than $1, and this year 50c 
bu was estimated as a conservative figure 
for the complete harvest. 

The Collier-Dickey Milling Co., Durant, 
Okla., was recently purchased by the 
Stewart Mill & Grain Co., at that place, 
composed of E. W. and F. P. Stewart 
and George D. Boyet, and will operate 
under the latter name. The plant has 
been put into operation for the grinding 
of corn chops and corn meal po in ad- 
dition, the new company will do a job- 
bing business in flour and millfeed and 
a general business in grain. 

George M. Vogt, assistant secretary 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas. City; has resigned his position to 
succeed Oscar T. Cook as grain buyer 
for the Barnes-Piazzek Co., this city. 
Glenn F. Hilts, manager of the St. 
Joseph, Mo., mill of fhe Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, is coming to Kansas 
City to succeed Mr. Vogt, and has ap- 
plied for membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade on transfer of certificate 
from Oscar T, Cook. Mr. Cook’s future 
plans are not announced. 





OKLAHOMA 


Early receipts at mills contained con- 
siderable damp wheat, but millers were 
not discouraged, predicting the product 
will average up well during the season. 
A few mills have offered a premium of 
le and upwards for thoroughly dry 
wheat. Flour made ‘from old wheat in 
the Southwest is almost pure fiction, one 
miller says. Here and dass a mill may 
have a little old stuff left, but the total 
is small in Oklahoma. Yet there is an 
insistent demand for old wheat flour, 
salesmen say, especially from bakers. 


NOTES 


Bakers at Pawhuska, Okla., are report- 
ed to have resumed making a 10c loaf of 
the same weight as loaves at that price 
before the war. 


T, F. Gwaltney, manager Durant 
(Okla.) Grain & Elevator Co., recently 
sustained serious injury to a foot when 
struck by a wagon. 

J. A. Birdsong, manager Kell Milling 
Co., Vernon, Texas, was married recent- 
ly to Miss Lora May Judson, of Gold- 
thwaite, Texas, formerly a teacher in 
the public school at Vernon. 

The United States Grain Growers, Inc., 

began a school of instruction in Okla- 
homa last week, the itinerary including 
Okeene and Homestead. The force was 
directed by C. H. Hyde, a director of 
the organization. 
* George Clark, chairman of the state 
board of public affairs, announces the 
purchase of 100,000 lbs of flour for the 
state reformatory at Granite and the 
state sanitarium at Norman, for the cur- 
rent quarter, at $5.80 bbl. 

The remodeled plant of the Stockyards 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, began op- 
erations July 18, under management of 
John E. White. It has a flour capacity 
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of 50 bbls, and will also turn out meal 
and chicken feed, confining its business 


principally to local markets. There is- 


storage capacity of 10,000 bus. 

A cracker factory, with an annual 
capacity of over 1,250,000 lbs, is soon to 
be erected in E] Paso, Texas, by a cor- 
poration being formed by Frank Diehl 
and Walter G. White, of that city. The 
plant, expected to be in operation by 
Sept. 1, will also make cookies, cakes, 
and probably other confections. 

For the time being at least, the El 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. will 
continue to operate the Texas-Oklahoma 
Bakerite System, the business which it, 
as a creditor, was compelled to take over 
a few weeks when the organization 
back of it failed. The El Reno company 
has sold the rights to the system in Texas 
to Dallas men and others, and retained 
the Oklahoma rights. Bakeries are op- 
erated at El Reno, Chickasha, Enid and 
Blackwell. Carl Leonard is superintend- 
ent of the business. 

K. E. Humphrey, secretary-treasurer 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., recently 
appointed receiver for the El Reno & 
Western Raikway Co., which operates a 
42-mile line between El Reno and Guth- 
rie, has officered the concern from his 
milling staff. H.C. Hicks, sales man- 
ager for the mill, is treasurer for the re- 
ceivership, C. F. Williams, traffic man- 
ager for the mill, is general freight and 
passenger agent, and L. A. Garner, chief 
accountant, is auditor. A train is op- 
erating daily between El Reno and Guth- 
rie, mens. 4 for some time previous it 
had operated only each alternate day. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., July 16.—Conditions in 
the flour market the last week have un- 
dergone no particular change. Most of 
the larger mills here continue to operate 
on full time and at maximum capacity. 
Shipping directions are coming in sat- 
isfactorily, and orders are being re- 
ceived from eastern as well as from local 
territory. ° 

There has been a liberal movement of 
wheat to this market since the beginning 
of the week. The first movement of new 
wheat was generally of No. 1 grade, 
testing 60 to 64 lbs, but a large per- 
centage of the later arrivals has been 
No. 2, testing around 58 lbs, while a 
good deal of it has graded as low as 
No. 3. Threshing returns indicate that 
Nebraska has produced a large winter 
wheat crop this year, close to 55,000,000 
bus. 


BAKERS FIGHT BREAD LAW 


The big bakers of Omaha this week 
instituted a fight against the Smith bread 
law, enacted by the Nebraska legisla- 
ture. It requires that all loaves of 
bread shall be of uniform weight. Suit 
has been filed in the district court of 
Lancaster County by M. A. Hall, of 
Omaha, attorney for the bakers, against 
Governor McKelvie and the state depart- 
ment of agriculture, omy | for an in- 
junction restraining them from putting 
the law into effect July 29. Bakers say 
that the law is unconstitutional, that it 
involves an improper use of the police 
power, and that it confiscates property 
without due process of law. Omaha bak- 
ers who are fighting the measure are 
Jay Burns, Petersen & Pegau Baking 
Co., Federal System of Bakeries, Charles 
Ortman and James L. Petteys. 

The Midwestern Bakers’ Club, in con- 
vention at Crete, Neb., this week, by a 
vote of 17 to 9 decided to join in the 
injunction fight against the Smith law. 
The delegates to the convention declared 
that it was impossible for them to carry 
out the provisions of the law. The bak- 
ers were entertained Thursday by A. L. 
Johnson and E. L. Stancliff, of the Crete 
Mills, at a luncheon in the mill before 
the opening of the business session of 
the convention. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 24,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Tile “WOO i ésicccsis tbseccee 23,011 96 
Last WOO i cissclceccecene 21,236 88 
VORP: ON wies cow ntecnsnde 10,486 43 
Two years ago .......+.++% 4,869 20 
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An improved tone is noticeable in the 
flour market, and buying of small lots 
has increased. There is also a little dis- 
position to take on supplies for 60 or 90 
days’ requirements, if they are obtain- 
able. Millers, it is understood, are not 
anxious to contract far ahead, owing to 
a belief that wheat prices will harden, 
and they do not care to be handicapped. 
. Exporters were in the market to a 
moderate extent, and there is a great 
deal of blending of clears with patents 
to make an export grade that can be 
sold at a fairly low price. First clears 
made of hard winter wheat flour in the 
Southwest are quoted at $5.80, and sec- 
ond clears have sold as low as $4.50. 

Millers in the Southwest are offering 
more hard winters here and new flour 
is selling 30@50c bbl under the price of 
old. Soft winter wheat millers are of- 
fering very little flour, especially that 
made of old wheat, as few of them have 
any old grain. Were they able to guar- 


antee the flour as made from entirely old | 


wheat, they could get a good premium 
over the price of new but, as one miller 
wrote, “We do not dare take the risk, as 
farmers are blending their wheat.” ° 

Spring wheat millers of the Northwest 
are buying hard winter wheat in the 
Southwest in liberal volume, owing to a 
probable scarcity of good spring wheat. 
Premature ripening of the spring wheat 
is expected to make it light weight, which 
will necessitate more than the usual 
blending. So far practically no new 
spring wheat flours have been sold for 
future delivery. Jobbers’ and consum- 
ers’ stocks are unusually low, and with 
wheat prices down to a fair level they 
are beginning to realize that they can 
lose very little on flour bought at around 
present prices, and are taking hold more 
readily. 

There has been a hardening of values 
on both spring and winter wheat flours 
within the past week, and sellers are 
not shading prices as freely as they were 
some time ago. 

Flour stocks in Chicago on July 1 were 
20,000 bbls, against 25,000 June 1, and 
compare with 39,500 bbls July 1, last 
year, present stocks being the smallest 
at this time in recent years. 

On Friday the flour market was some- 
what excited, owing to the continued ad- 
vance in wheat prices, and buyers were 
more anxious to secure supplies, while 
sellers were indifferent. Winter wheat 
prices moved up 70c over those made 
early in the week, and spring wheat flour 
showed an advance of $1.20 over the 
prices quoted last Monday, making $2.10 
advance since July 1. 

Rye flour in the same time advanced 
95c bbl on white patent, with light of- 
ferings. 

Millfeed of all kinds was inquired for 
more freely, and an average advance of 
$1 ton was made, in sympathy with the 
upward movement in wheat values. 
Makers of mixed feed are doing prac- 
tically nothing, because of the low prices 
for corn and oats, which are relatively 
lower than the feed can be sold for. Mo- 
lasses feed is slow. There is an effort be- 
ing made to put a duty of le per gallon 
on imports of molasses, which, if carried 
out, will make it difficult for manufac- 
turers of molasses feed to compete with 
the natural grain. 

GRAIN TRADE NOTES 

The wheat market early in the week 
had few friends and buying support was 
limited, prices declining in the face of 
bullish news from the Northwest. Lat- 


terly, sentiment changed; traders took 
more notice of the continued unfavorable 
crop reports, and prices moved up sharp- 
ly. The three crop experts who were out 
for Chicago houses, B. W. Snow, George 
M. Le Count and R. O. Cromwell, all 
sent in unfavorable reports. Minneapolis 
grain men flooded this market with their 
own reports and comments, and backed 
them with buying orders. The result was 
a big advance in prices, 5@7c on one 
day and 5c on several days. Export buy- 
ing was checked by the advance, but 
seaboard houses were well represented on 
the buying side of July and September, 
which was said to be preparatory to ex- 
port business. 

Constructive operations in wheat were 
on a broader scale, with crop news the 
main factor. Export buying was of fair 
volume, and the outside trade increased. 
On Friday there was enormous selling 
of July by eastern houses. July de- 
clined from a premium of Ic to a dis- 
count of 214c at one time, as compared 
with September, and at the close was 
1%,c discount. Today there was heavy 
selling of September by cash interests, 
and selling of December and buying of 
September by the same interests, while 
July was bought and September sold at 
1¥%c discount for the July. Closing 
trades, while at a fair reduction from 
the top of the week, were at net gains 
of 114,@138%c for the week, December 
leading. From the low point of the week 
there were net advances of 171,@18%4c 
on futures. 

The action of the Board of Trade di- 
rectors, in making car lots of grain de- 
liverable any time during the month, in- 
duced liquidation by July holders who 
did not want the cash grain, and had a 
depressing effect for a time. The im- 
pression in the trade is that, regardless 
of the track deliveries of grain, a bull 
market is on, although sharp declines are 
to be expected whenever the market be- 
comes overbought. 

Lake shipments of wheat from Chicago 
to Buffalo for the week were 225,000 bus, 
corn 696,000, and oats 240,000. Ship- 
ments to Canadian ports were 1,898,000 
bus corn and 504,000 bus oats. Total 
shipments of all grains were 3,563,000 
bus by lake and 1,056,000 by rail. 

It is the gossip of the grain trade 
that the Armour Grain Co. has been short 
July wheat and long July corn. It prac- 
tically controis the cash corn in Chicago, 
of which there are over 9,000,000 bus. 
On the bulges it sold July corn, and 
was an active buyer of wheat a good 
part of the week. As it bought July it 
sold September. Reports from the South- 
west said that this company was a large 
buyer of cash wheat in the country, pay- 
ing higher prices than Kansas City 
houses, and its purchases averaged about 
250,000 bus per day. It bought July and 
sold September wheat here on a liberal 
scale at times. 

There were 176,000 bus corn in South 
Chicago Elevator C, operated by J. C. 
Schaffer & Co., posted as out of condi- 
tion. It is owned by different interests, 
who will move it out at once and have it 
dried. It is the first corn posted this 
season. As more than 2,000 cars have 
been held on track during the hot weath- 
er, it is natural that some should get out 
of condition. 

The surplus of box cars available for 
handling grain has nearly been used up, 
and active preparations are under way 
for repairing bad order cars by all west- 
ern railroads. This is reflected in in- 
creased buying of steel and lumber for 
the necessary repairs, as most of the cars 
are of wooden construction. 

A number of cars of new oats have 
reached Chicago and graded No. 3 white, 
testing 26 to 28 lbs to the measured 
tars 4 and sold at 5@5%,c under Sep- 
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tember. Some of the oats coming in 
show that the new has been mixed with 
the old, as the former are light weight 
and can be worked off to better. advan- 
tage by mixing. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 40,000 24,000 60 

Last week ........ 40,000 29,000 72 

Year ago ........-. 26,700 21,000 78 

Two years ago .... 26,700 20,600 77 
NOTES 


The St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
closed its Chicago oitice in the ‘temple 
Buiding, pending new arrangements. 

Lake rates from Chicago to Montreal 
have advanced to 9c bu on corn. ‘Lhe 
rates to Buffalo are 14%4c on corn and 
14,c on oats. 

The J. E. Herbert Co., flour broker, 
has recentiy secured the account of the 
Leavenworth (Kansas) Miding Co. in 
this market. It is located in the Con- 
tinental & Commercial National Bank 
Bui.ding. 

F. H. Price, export agent of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, spent a day in 
Chicago this week, and then left for New 
York. He had just returned from the 
Pacific Coast, where he went after at- 
tending the millers’ mass meeting. 

Thomas Morton, export manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Miils Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, called at this office during 
the week. He had recentiy been in Bos- 
ton, and was on his way to the North- 
west on a combined pleasure and business 
trip. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkez, Wis., July 16.—An in- 
crease in inquiry which lent a semblance 
of activity to fiour trade this week, fol- 
lowing the sharp upward movement of 
grain prices and its reflection into flour 
levels, was largely artificial, for the 
amount of business actually passing was 
hardly larger than last‘week. No change 
of attitude could be discerned, all buy- 
ing being apparently limited to bare 
necessities. In sympathy with higher 
cash and future values, flour prices rule 
strong at an advance of $1.25@1.45 bbl 
for best qualities. 

Small lots of fancy patent were taken 
by the usual customers. Virtually all 
purchases were for immediate or prompt 
shipment, with no buying more than 30 
days ahead, and mills unwilling to book 
farther forward. Bakers are running 
along on small stocks, the call for bread 
being below last summer in most in- 
stances. Choice city brands of flour were 
quoted at $9.90@10.55, and straights at 
$8.80@9.90, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

In the absence of any real call from 
exporting and foreign sources, clear flour 
was rather inactive. However, as mills 
have little to offer, foreign buyers turned 
to red dog, which advanced briskiy, due 
to extremely light offerings. Some milis 
had a car or two of clears to offer, but 
carried it over because bids were so 
low as to make sales a losing proposition. 
Prices are largely nominal, but 20@40c 
bbl higher, First clear was quoted at 
$6.60@8.50, and second at $4.50@5, in 
98-lb cottons. 

With offers of new crop Kansas flour 
increasing and now fairly free, greater 
activity Ses been stimulated. No per- 
ceptible increase in orders has been noted 
so far, although inquiry is more frequent 
and negotiations show a healthier tone. 
New flour showed a stronger tone, being 
held at about 50c bbl under old crop. 
Fancy Kansas patent was quoted at $8 
@8.50 for old, $7.50@8 for new, and 
standard at $7.50@7.85, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for rye flour remains dul] and 
featureless. The darker qualities, which 
have been in active demand for European 
shipment, are moving probably with less 
speed than the choicer grades. Whole- 
sale bakeries specializing in old-fashioned 
rye bread have increased their require- 
ments somewhat in the last 10 days, al- 
though their sales are not so large as cus- 
tomary in the middle of summer. 

Mills have experienced considerable 
difficulty in getting the desired milling 
grades of rye as the old crop season 
came to an end, as a consequence of 
which they were not anxious to accept 
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any business. As a rule, buyers demand- 
ed sharp concessions, which strengthened 
this adverse position. The output of Mil- 
waukee mills this week was 2,015 bbls, 


ae ap with 1,182 last week and 3,500 © 
in t 


same week of 1920. Prices ad- 
vanced 60@90c bbl, with oo ain 
markets. Pure white was qu at $8.25 
@8.70, straight at $7.25@7.85, and dark 
at $4.50@6.90, in 98-lb cottons. 

The situation in corn goods is about 
unchanged, although the week developed 
a few scattering orders for foreign ship- 
ment. Prices were advanced 10@1éc per 
100 Ibs in sympathy with a higher cash 
and option market. Corn flour was nomi- 
nally quoted at $1.90@1.95, corn meal 
at 41.85@1.90, and corn grits at $1.80@ 
1.85, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, was as 
follows: 

Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 24,000 4,663 19 


Last week ........ 24,000 7,661 32 

Last year ......... 24,000 9,200 39 

Two years ago .... 18,000 10,500 59 

Three years ago... 18,000 _........ és 

Four years ago.... 12,000 11,000 92 

Five years ago..... 24,600 12,400 50 
MILLFEED 


A fair business was done this week by 
local interests, eastern buyers coming in- 
to the market frequently, although only 
for small lots for immediate shipment. 
The dry spell has been responsible for a 
fairly active trade. Offers are light, due 
to continued light production, and this, 
coupled with strength in all grains and 
flour, caused advances all along the line. 
Inquiry increased as values mounted, buy- 
ers attempting to cover their urgent 
needs at previous prices whenever pos- 
sible. Most concessions asked were re- 
fused, because of the comparative scar- 
city of millfeeds. 

ran took the lead in the upward 
movement, and for several days early 
in the week ruled at a premium of 50c 
@$1 ton over middlings, but the differ- 
ence has been evened up by a total ad- 
vance of $2 ton on both. Red dog, which 
is being taken for export in the maxi- 
mum quantity available, because of the 
shortage of low grade clear flour, rose 
$1@2 ton. Hominy feed is $2 higher, 
while rye feed is firm but unchanged and 
slow. Oil meal caused a sensation by 
soaring rapidly, ruling $4@6 ton over 
previous quotations. Gluten feed is held 
50c ton higher. 


NOTES 


Tweles & Brandeis, grain dealers at 
pay og Bay, Wis., have started repairs 
on their dock, warehouse and elevator, 
which were considerably damaged by fire 
recently. 


A charter has been granted the Thorn- 
ton Feed & Grain Co., with headquar- 
ters and executive offices located in Wau- 
sau, Wis. The capital stock is $10,000 
and F, A. Draper, K. F. Zuelsdorf and 
A. D. Draper are the incorporators. 


The Wisconsin Grain Co., of Sharon, 
Wis., has been chartered to deal in flour, 
feed, grain, hay, produce, coal, cement, 
lumber, etc. It has a capital stock of 
$50,000, and the principals are H. P. 
Aatzlow, A. C. Peters, and J. L. Chester. 


Arthur K. Emrich, of the Updike 
Grain Co., who has been spending some 
time in Denver, has joined a party of 
sightseers on a tour of Colorado and 
Wyoming. After a sojourn of several 
months in the West, Mr. Emrich will re- 
turn to Milwaukee. 


As the result of a request made by the 
Froedtert Malting Co., of Milwaukee, the 
United States Shipping Board has ma- 
terially reduced shipping rates on malt 
to France, Belgium, Holland and Ger- 
many. The new rates are 55c per 100 
Ibs to France, Belgium and Holland, 
compared with 65c under former sched- 
ules, and 60c to Germany, compared with 
72\,¢. 

H. C. Rinker, Chicago manager Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City, visited the 
Milwaukee trade during the week. Mr. 
Rinker is widely known in this market, 
having been for four years with the 
McNeil & Higgins Co. Chicago, and 
serving this concern as manager of its 


flour department for the past two years. 
He succeeded J. R. Fair as Chicago man- 
ager of the Rodney company on July 1. 


The first car of Wisconsin rye of the 
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new crop was placed on sale on the Mil- 
waukee board July 14. It tested 57%, 
Ibs, and graded No. 2, selling at $1.28%. 
Receipts of new rye so far have been 
spasmodic and light, while there is active 
milling and shipping inquiry. The first 
sale of new crep barley was made in 
the Milwaukee market on July 13. It 
was Iowa grain, and tested 44 lbs, selling 
at 65c to arrive. 

With the exception of rye, grain ship- 
ments from the port of Milwaukee this 
week were unusually large, consisting of 
1,679,275 bus, compared with 879,455 last 
week, and 615,920 in the same week in 
1920. Corn shipments took the lead with 
1,098,400 bus. So far this season, more 


. than 6,000,000 bus grain have been 


shipped from Milwaukee by lake vessels, 
an increase of more than 50 per cent over 
the entire tonnage of the 1920 season. 


John J. Blaine, governor of Wisconsin, 
on July 13 signed the so-called state mar- 
keting bill, creating a new department 
of markets with broad trade commission 
powers, and it became effective upon 
publication on the following day. The 
—— of the former division of mar- 

ets of the state department of agricul- 
ture was immediately shifted to the new- 
ly created department, with Director Ed- 
ward Nordman made commissioner and 
L. G. Foster assistant commissioner. Al- 
vin C. Reis, counsel of the old division, 
becomes attorney for the department, at- 
tached to the office of the attorney gen- 
eral as a deputy. 

L. E. Meyer. 





RAILROAD EMBARGOES 

That it is open to a seller of goods 
to ship them by water does not make him 
liable for delay in delivery on account 
of a railroad embargo, where water ship- 
ment was not contemplated and where 
the sale was made subject to delays be- 

ond the control of the seller, holds the 

assachusetts supreme judicial court in 
the case of Wellington Piano Case Co. 
vs. Garfield & Proctor Coal Co., 129 N.E. 
285. The court says: 

“It was found that the railroad em- 
bargoes prevented the defendant from 
making deliveries until Aug. 14 and Aug. 
21, but that it was not beyond the power 
of the defendant to transport the coal b 
water, and on this ground the plainti 
recovered the item of $49.96 damages. 
The defendant had made no agreement 
to carry the coal by water. There was 
no evidence that the method of transpor- 
tation originally agreed on was changed 
by subsequent agreement. 

“The contract called for 30 cars at a 
certain price. . . . From such orders it 
was to be expected that the coal was to 


_be shipped in railroad cars. . . . Even 


if it were customary to carry coal in 
carload lots by water, there is nothing 
indicating that this method of transpor- 
tation was contemplated. The contract 
rovided that the defendant was not to 

e held for the prompt fulfillment of its 
requirements if transportation was in- 
terrupted, or ‘from any cause or any oc- 
currence beyond its control.’ . . . 

“The delay in delivering the coal was 
caused entirely by the railroad embargo; 
and without fault on its part the de- 
fendant was unable to carry out the con- 
tract. It is not contended there was 
any delay in making delivery after the 
railroad embargo was removed. Even in 
the absence of stipulation in the contract 
providing for the interruption of trans- 
portation, the defendant might contend 
that it was excused because the contem- 
plated means of performance had be- 
come impossible, . . but we are not 
called upon to decide that question. 

“In the case at bar the contract pro- 
vided that no liability was incurred by 
defendant for damages caused by delay 
in making deliveries where transporta- 
tion was interrupted, ‘or from any cause 
or any occurrence beyond its control.’ 
The rights of the parties are to be gov- 
erned by their agreement, which contem- 
plated that coal was to be carried by rail, 
and not by water; and when it became 
impossible to carry out this provision, the 
defendant could not be held for the re- 


sulting damages.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





It is reported that the Nippon Petro- 
leum Co., Ltd., and the Hoden Petro- 
leum Co., Ltd., will be amalgamated on 
Oct. 1. 
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The milling outlook was showing great 
promise when the advance in wheat 
prices, due principally to spring wheat 
crop damage reports, came along this 
week and killed it. The shrinkage in the 
winter wheat crop had already been 
taken for granted. Temporarily, at least, 
the buying of flour has nearly ceased 
and scarcely any sales were made this 
week, Flour stocks are abnormally low 
for this season of the year, with very 
little being carried over from the old 
crop, and considerable buying must take 
place shortly, whatever the market does. 

No new export business was done this 
week, nor is it expected that any more 
will be done until the market declines, 
and prices are more in line with im- 
porters’ ideas, or until it is established 
that lower prices are no longer possible. 
This was the first week in some time 
that export sales were not made. Most 
of the business has been to United King- 
dom markets. 

While there is a feeling that higher 
wheat prices will rule on this crop, and 
that its history will be quite different 
from’ the last one, yet the trade hesitates 
to accept the present advance, coming, 
as it does, at the very beginning of a 
new crop, with indications of a free 
movement. 

A rather tight situation has developed 
in old crop hard wheat flours. Some 
Kansas mills are no longer able to buy 
old wheat in any quantity, and have no 
old flour to offer. Very stiff premiuis 


. are demanded by the better’ grades of 


spring wheat, throwing spring wheat 
flours out of line. This situation should 
favor soft wheat flour, and millers are 
taking advantage of it to advocate blend- 
ing by the bakery trade. Soft wheat 
flour is now the cheapest flour on the 
market. It can be bought at $7, as com- 
pared with $7.90 for Kansas straight 
and $9@10 for springs of like grade. 
However, bakers are always a little slow 
in taking advantage of these opportuni- 
ties. 

Toledo millers, on July 15, were bid- 
ding $1.26 for No. 2 red, five-day ship- 
ment, and $1.25 for July shipment (the 
export yer’ | Toledo rate points. Some 
country millers near Toledo are reported 
as offering as low as 90c for wagon 
wheat. Secretary Tanner, of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association, reports a 
range of $1@1.25 being paid for No. 1 
red at mill door, an average price by 
those reporting of $1.08. A Toledo mill- 
er reports having received the first new 
wheat this week. It ranged from No. 1 
to No. 4, with considerable No. 1 and 
No. 2, but it is not expected that the 
quality will continue this good. 

Soft wheat standard patent is quoted 
at $6.90@7, local springs $9.60@10, and 
good grade of Kansas $8.20, basis 98's, 
fo.b. Toledo. Soft wheat bran is $18.50 
@19 ton, mixed feed $19@20.25, and 
middlings $19.50@21.50. -Feed has been 
in improved demand, and some of the 
pr are now sold up, with no more to 
offer. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly ag J of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 


BUOS WHOM oc ccc cccctcssce 25,300 53 
Last week .......seceseeee 13,500 28 
We BR ee hci ctcegsg vine 19,000 39% 
Two years ago ..........6:. 13,000 27 
Three years ago .........- 17,100 36 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


This week ...... 23 142,050 64,241 45 

Last week ...... 22 144,000 38,027 26 

BEOP OOD vcisccs 10 75,360 26,655 35 

Two years ago... 9 64,560 16,732 26 
NOTES 


Maurice P. Steenman, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., representing the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was in Toledo 
this week. 


L, E. Smith, sales manager Valley City 
Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. re- 
cently returned from a six weeks’ trip 
through New England. 


O. B. Grosvenor, who represents the 
Van Dusen Milling Co, Minneapolis, in 
this section, was in Toledo July 13, re- 
turning from a visit to Chicago and Min- 
neapolis. 


J. F. Hall, district sales manager 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, with headquarters at Toledo, was 
in Cincinnati at the end of the week on 
business. 


The Bellevue (Ohio) Flour Mills Co. 
filed a petition in the federal court this 
week denying its insolvency, as had been 
alleged in a petition for appointment of 
a receiver filed by creditors. 


George A. Daut, who has been con- 
nected with the National Oven Co., Bea- 
con, N. Y., has resigned and will repre- 
sent the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., in Ohio, where he is well known 
in the flour and bakery trades. 


C. C. Cole, formerly manager of the 
Charleston, W. Va., branch of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co. of Pittsburgh, which was 
recently discontinued, has opened up in 
the flour and feed brokerage business on 
his own account at Charleston. 


The Nutritia Co., hay and grain deal- 
ers, Cincinnati, has been named defend- 
ant in a suit filed in the federal court 
by George L. P. Squibb, Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., to compel payment of notes upon 
which he says he is a guarantor. 


Earl H. Morehouse, who has been rep- 
resenting the Goerz Flour Mills Co., 
Newton, Kansas, in Ohio, has recently 
resigned on account of ill health, He 
formerly represented the Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co. in Michigan. 


Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
and Cyrus S. Coup, Northwestern Ele- 
vator & Mill Co., Toledo, were in Canton 
this week to attend the directors’ meet- 
ing of the Ohio Millers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. Mr. Coup was also in Chi- 
cago later in the week, 


The Briggs Cereal Products Co., manu- 
facturers of macaroni, Cincinnati, has 
been sold to the Fortune Products Co., 
Chicago, and the plant and business will 
be removed to the latter city. Robert 
B. Brown, formerly president of the 
Briggs company, will go to Chicago as 
general sales manager. 


J. C. Consodine, who has been identi- 
fied with the Washburn-Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis; for 15 years, for the last nine 
as manager of its Indianapolis branch, 
has engaged in the brokerage, wholesale 
flour and feed business on his own ac- 
count under the style of J. C. Consodine 
Co, 1213 Merchants’ Bank Building, In- 
dianapolis. 


James H. Bolen will have charge of 
the account of the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina, Kansas, in the job- 
bing trade in Michigan,. effective July 
18.. For the last year he has been rep- 
resenting the Arkansas City (Kansas) 
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Milling Co. in Michigan, and before that 
was with the Valley City Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., for several years. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., July 16.—Shifting 
grain values, with information lacking on 
which to gauge accurately the probable 
future trend of the market, hindered 
buying of wheat flour in Indiana’s mill- 
ing centers this week, although sales were 
larger than for some time, and the trade 
was optimistic. 

A larger percentage of inquiries is 
crystallizing into orders, compared with 
the ratio that has prevailed the last few 
months. Recently the demand for the 
higher grades has improved, and calls 
for the lower grades continue to hold up. 

Quotations for shipments from In- 
dianapolis at the end of the week ranged 
higher, especially on hard winter and 
spring patents, due to widespread re- 
ports of damage to the new crop in the 
West and Northwest. While soft winter 
patents were offered in car lots at $6.50 
@7.25 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, an advance 
of 25¢c in both the minimum and maxi- 
mum, old crop flour of the other patent 
grades ae $1.50 bbl or more higher 
than a week ago. 

Mills in this city and near-by Hoosier 
flour centers quoted old crop hard win- 
ter patents at $8.75@9.75, with new crop 
hard winter patents offered at $8.50@ 
9.50. Old crop spring patents . were 
priced at $9.25@10.25. 

Milling of new soft winter wheat is 
getting under way in this state, and a 
flour up to standard is being produced, 
although it requires more grain for a 
given quantity, because of the lower test 
weight of the new crop. Wheat that had 
been received on the Indianapolis mar- 
ket last year up to this time tested an 
average of 59 lbs or better to the bushel, 
while the average this year is around 58. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of July 16, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This WOOK wececvcsprvcecece 7,808 34 
LMGt WOOK ccccvesvececcces 4,024 18 
SO Ge sees ee acc eo ceave 4,030 18 
TWO FORRE BHO ccvceccccese 4,654 20 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


I Out 

WHER. cccsdcccccecscccse 615,000 57,000 

COPD cccncevveccveestacce 167,000 150,000 

GOW ceccdoracerecsssoces 112,000 94,000 

RPO ib ciewnseussegnseree 50,000 1,400 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


This week ... 141,660 285,950 260,180 1,500 
Year ago .... 652,320 583,930 63,490 .... 
Two years ago 136,210 566,000 162,000 3,900 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are selling slowly, busi- 
ness with most concerns probably being 
at the lowest point of the present calen- 
dar year. Quotations ate unchanged, 
compared with the end of last week. 
Grits are offered for shipment in car lots 
at $1.62 per 100 lbs, sacked, from this 
city, with meal also at $1.62, cerealine at 
$2.31, hominy at $1.67 and corn flour at 
$1.67. 

MILLFEED 

Dry weather, causing rapid deteriora- 
tion of pastures in Indiana and adjoin- 
ing states, has received the principal 
credit for an increased demand for mill- 
feed the last few days. Wheat feeds 
average $1 ton higher than last week, 
bran and mixed feed being offered for 
shipment in car lots at $19@21 ton, 
sacked, with middlings available at $20 
@22. Corn feeds are unchanged, hom- 
iny feed being priced at $23.50, bulk, 
and $24.75, sacked. 


NOTES 

J. S. Armstrong, assistant sales man- 
ager of the American Hominy Co., this 
city, is on a two weeks’ vacation. 

The Flem Vanmeter Flour and Feed 
Co., Jasonville, will dissolve as a cor- 
poration, but it is understood the busi- 
ness will be continued as a partnership. 

B. Howard Smith, of Kansas City, who 
died there last week at the age of 73, 
and who controlled extensive baking in- 
terests in the Middle West, was a former 
resident of Indiana, his father, H. F. 





Smith, having been a resident of Scott 
County. At one time he was a bread 
wagon driver in Indianapolis. 


A conference of seed companies of 
Indiana and adjoining states was held 
at Purdue University, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. The seed men pledged their 
co-operation in enforcement of a pure 
seed law passed by the Indiana General 
Assembly, under which all seed sold in 
the state must bear tags on containers 
showing the variety, the name of the 
dealer and the percentage of purity in 
germination. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasnvitte, Tenn., July 16.—The de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast has 
shown decisive improvement the past 
week. While the orders are chiefly for 
small quantities to cover near-by needs, 
yet the aggregate amount of business 
booked for the week was 50 to 60 per 
cent greater than for the several weeks 
just preceding. As a result of the in- 
creased demand a number of the mills 
are running full time. Forward book- 
ings are still very small, the mills being 
forced to rely on daily orders to keep 
going. 

The upward tendency of the market 
has encouraged a somewhat friendlier 
feeling on the part of buyers, but the 
majority of them in this territory are 
still reported bearish in their ideas. 

There has been a wide range in prices, 
due to the different levels at which wheat 
has been available. Mills that have been 
forced to buy in the terminal markets 
have had to mark their quotations up 
above those who had supplies of local 
wheat. Prices: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $7.75@8.25; standard or 
regular patent, $7.25@7.50; straight pat- 
ent $6.50@7; first clears, $5@5.50. 

The demand for Minnesota and Kan- 
sas flours is quiet. Quotations: spring 
wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, delivered at 
Nashville, $8.50@9.50; hard winter wheat 
patent, $7@8. 

New wheat has been moving freely in 
Kentucky and Tennessee this week. 
Threshing has been completed, and it is 
estimated that 50 per cent of the new 
crop has been sold. The quality has 
been generally satisfactory. Prices: No. 
2 red wheat, with bill, $1.40; local wheat, 
$1.30. 

Fair demand is reported for millfeed. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $15@18 
ton; standard middlings or shorts, $21 
@23. 

Corn meal continues dull. Mills with 
a capacity of 36,000 bus this week 
ground 13,148, or 36.5 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 55.5 per cent the 
same week last year. Prices: corn meal, 
bolted or plain, in sacks, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $1.45@1.55. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct, 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 181,980 76,339 41.9 
Last week ....... 187,380 72,279 38.5 
VOMr ABO .ccccece 192,510 41,714 21.6 
Two years ago... 195,990 69,100 35.2 


Three years ago.. 183,390 85,114 46.4 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 16 July 11 
Wier, BRR cccccccseceve 13,000 9,000 
Wheat, bus ....sccccoes 135,000 55,000 
CN, UD sc cccssesnesss 81,000 66,000 
OOtR, DUS oo cccsvcveserce 91,000 116,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 162 cars. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, is in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on business. 

Grain interests at Memphis are expect- 
ing that shipments by Water will be given 
a great impetus when the new municipal 
river terminals, which are to be built by 
the city at a cost of $500,000, are com- 

leted. Plans for the improvement are 

eing pushed. 

At a meeting of creditors of the 
Dahnke-Walker Milling Co., Union City, 
Tenn., which went into bankruptcy some 
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time ago with heavy liabilities, following 
the death of George Dahnke, president 
of the company, H. C. Stanfield, Union 
City attorney, was appointed receiver to 
wind up the business. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvit1z, Inp., July 16.—Evansville 
millers are enjoying an old-time business, 
and during the week turned out more 
than 20,000 bbls of flour. The wheat 

ound in Evansville is costing about 

1.30 bu, based on Ohio River. 

The local wheat market, which does 
not supply much grain to the millers, 
has also shown a bullish tendency, and 
during the week just closed has advanced 
7c bu. Not much wheat from the sur- 
rounding country is coming to the Evans- 
ville market. Most of it goes to country 
mills, all of which are becoming active. 

Domestic demand for flour has in- 
creased greatly, and Evansville millers 
are getting back to near full running 
time. 

Flour quotations issued Friday show 
best patents at $7.75@8, with straights 
at $6.75@7, each based upon 98-lb cot- 
tons; selfrising flour is quoted, based as 
above, at $6.50@8, and Turkey hard Kan- 
sas flour at $8, all f.o.b. Evansville. 

Millfeed is quoted at $17 ton for bran, 
$19 for mixed feed and $21 for shorts, 
based on 100-lb sacks in carload lots, 
f.o.b. Evansville, arrival draft terms. 

. + 

During the week Igleheart Bros. 
shipped 2,500 sacks of their best grade 
flour to Glasgow, Scotland, it going from 
here to New York by rail. 

W. W. Ross. 





GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., July 16—The flour 
trade stiffened up some the latter part 
of the week, although it continues to be 
a hand-to-mouth affair. Prices are a 
shade higher to unchanged from last 
week, 

Wheat millfeed prices made a sharp 
advance, due to better demand and the 
inability to make quick shipments on ac- 
count of very small stocks on hand. Of- 
ferings from mills also were quoted high- 
er, being influenced by the advance in 
the grain markets. Bran here today was 
quoted $2@3 higher, and very little to be 
had on prompt delivery. Middlings and 
shorts were quoted $1@2 higher. 

Cottonseed meal also made a healthy 
advance. Hay receipts are down to al- 
most nothing. The market made a slight 
advance at the end of the week, with only 
a moderate demand. 

* 7 


W. R. Davis, chief inspector for the 
Atlanta Commercial Exchange, has been 
notified that he successfully passed his 
examination and has been licensed by the 
federal Department of Agriculture to 
inspect wheat. Mr. Davis has been li- 
censed by the government to inspect 
shelled corn and oats for several years, 
and.is approved by the National Hay 
Association as a hay inspector. His 
obtaining a wheat inspector’s license is 
one more important step taken by the 
Commercial Exchange looking to the bet- 
terment of the grain and hay business 
here. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., July 16.—Quotations on 
the local flour market this week are pure- 
ly nominal, because occasional cars 
bought for immediate needs are not tak- 
en by local dealers as any guide to the 
market. Dealers are reducing their 
stocks to the bottom, making way for 
the new wheat flour, which is already be- 
ing quoted and offered for shipment. It 
is not probable, however, that this flour 
will reach the Norfolk market before 
August. Stocks on the spot are scarce, 
and prices are firm. The upward move- 
ment of the July and September options 
is carrying the new wheat flour higher 
than old flour. Western mills, offering 
for August and September delivery, are 
quoting their top patents at $8.15@8.35; 
winter wheat patents are offered at $7.60 
@7.75; old wheat spring flours are firm 
and higher, at $9.25@9.50. 

The feed market, which has been dull 
for almost a year, is about unchanged. 
Some brokers are selling little except 
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chicken feeds in very small quantities. 
Bran is quoted at $22.75, flour middlings 
at $25.50, and red dog at $87.50, all 
somewhat lower than during the last few 
weeks. 

Collections, particularly in North Caro- 
lina, are still difficult, according to local 
dealers, many of whom have practically 
all of this year’s business “on paper.” 


BREAD WAR 


Another “bread war” has been started 
by the Norfolk-Portsmouth Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association against local bakers, in 
an effort to reduce the wholesale price 
of the pound loaf to 6c and the retail 
price to 8c. These prices are now 8c and 
10c, respectively. The bakers have re- 
fused to lower prices, and the grocers 
have declared they will start a bakery of 
their own if the established bakers do 
not meet their demands. When the bak- 
ers refused the grocers’ first request, 
they were asked to make the price 614, 
and again declined. 

The establishment of a co-operative 
bakery, owned and operated by the gro- 
cers, is being strongly urged by a num- 
ber of the members, as not only the best 
way to reduce the price now, but to give 
the grocers the benefit of better prices 
in the future. 

JosepH A. Lesiie. 





ALABAMA 


Mosite, Ata., July 16.—Following the 
advance in wheat during the week, flour 
went up 30c bbl, best patents today be- 
ing quoted at $9.60 bbl. There has been 
a fair movement, but demand continues 
on about a level with the past several 
weeks, 

Corn advanced 5c to 72c bu, bulk, 
for mixed, and 77@78c for No. 2 white, 
with a few sales in small quantities re- 
ported. 

Oats went up 8c to 95c@$1 bu, No. 2 
white as basis, in sacks. 

Bran and shorts also registered ad- 
vances, the former going from 85@90c 
bu to 95c@$1.05, and the latter at $1.15 
@1.25 being only a cent or two above 
last week’s quotations. 

Exports for the week were light, Cuba 
taking 2,150 bbls and 860 sacks wheat 
flour, 900 sacks corn and 150 bags of 
corn meal. The only other shipment was 
427 bbls flour to Rotterdam. 

W. J. Bores. 





FLOUR MILLING IN CHINA 

During the last winter a number of 
the wealthier merchants of Kiukiang, 
Kiangsi province, China, organized a 
company for the operation of a large 
flour mill at that port, says the Shanghai 
Times. Sufficient capital has been ob- 
tained to make the project possible, and 
several hundred acres of land along the 
water front have been purchased. The 
work of building will be begun within a 
short time. 

A new flour mill named the Tsen Fen 
mill is shortly to be established in Kwac- 
how, on the eastern side of Yangchow. 
Its capital is $600,000. 

Wuhu claims the only flour mill in 
Anwhei province. It has been established 
for 20 years. The capitalization recent- 
ly was increased from $20,000 to $50,000, 
and the production now is 720 sacks 
daily. 

Wusieh, in Kiangsu province, at pres- 
ent has six flour mills. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Rusrell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to July 2, 1921 (000’s omitted): 
Flour output, bbis— 1921 1920 
June 26-July 2....... 2,213 1,825 
Flour exports and : 
imports, June 26- 
July 2, bbils— 
TRDOTUR occ ccc cccccs 254 560 400 
TOADOTED oi ce cccccccece ree 1 oe 
Wheat, June 26- 
July 2, bus— 


1919 
1,143 


Receipts from farms.. 6,700 6,400 4,988 
TEEPOFtS 2 ccc cc ccvcces 8,076 3,671 3,553 
TOOMOCES oc cccssrccccece mae 10 40 
Ground by milis...... 9,553 9,221 5,223 

Wheat stocks, 

July 2, bus— 
At terminals ........ 9,334 21,892 10,056 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 10,302 48,626 27,042 


Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
June 28-June 25...... 106,342 129,096 121,120 
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The position of imported flour remains 
practically the same, and any on spot or 
near at hand is receiving the attention of 
buyers, especially spring wheat flour. 
There is not much inclination to purchase 
ahead, owing to the difference in price 
between spot flour and the forward po- 
sition. Generally the bakers have in- 
creased the price of the 4-lb loaf by 1d, 
and this should help the trade consider- 
ably, because at Is per 4-lb loaf it was 
not possible for the baker to make it 

ay, owing to the heavy charges, includ- 
ng the increased price of coal in conse- 
quence of the strike. 

Home milled flour is 1s per 280 Ibs 
down on the week, brought about by the 

demand for millfeed at higher 
prices. The price now is 59s ex-mill, and 
70s delivered to the baker. 


PACIFIC COAST FLOUR 


A steady trade has been done for some 
time in Pacific Coast flour of both soft 
and hard varieties. Prices having been 
reasonable, they have tempted buyers, 
and there is little doubt that in future, 
provided prices keep reasonable, there 
should be a regular trade passing in 
these flours. London is generally con- 
servative in dealing with a flour not com- 
monly used, but these are times when the 
buyer has to seek other markets besides 
those he has been accustomed to use. It 
may be noted that these flours are gen- 
erally giving satisfaction. 


COAL STRIKE 


Happily the coal strike is at an end, 
and the miners are returning to work. 
This is a great relief to the trade, and 
will considerably help millers, bakers and 
manufacturers. 


Canadian straights and Minnesota ex- 
port patents are about 70s per 280 lbs, 
ex-store, but they do not move freely at 
this price. Offers from mills of Minne- 
sota export patents do not tempt buyers, 
and the only spring wheat flour that has 
been sold recently has been Canadian 
straights at about 64s, c.if., but these 
have been offered in limited quantities 
and for early shipment from the sea- 
board. Kansas straights are offered at 
58@59s, c.i.f., for July-August seaboard 
loading, and there has been a consider- 
able trade passing in this flour, as it is 
by far the cheapest on offer. 

Pacific Coast soft wheat straights have 
been offered at 54s, soft clears at 52s 
6d, and hard clears at 53s 6d, c.i.f., for 
preset shipment. Australian flour is 

rm at 56s 3d, c.i.f., for August ship- 
ment and, although there are buyers at 
this ne for July shipment, it is not 
possible to purchase, owing to shortage 
of freight. The spot value of Aus- 
tralian flour is 64s per 280 Ibs, ex-store. 
Home milled flour is 59s ex-mill, and 70s 
delivered to the baker. 


Due to the hot and dry weather, there 
is a good demand for millfeed. Bran is 
firmly held at £6 15s ton, ex-mill, with 
a A demand from the Continent. 
Middlings are dearer than last week, and 
can be sold freely at £11 ton, ex-mill. 
The continued drouth has become 


some- 





what serious, and feedingstuffs generally 
are commanding higher prices. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is not receiving much atten- 
tion, and the trade is very quiet. This 
generally happens at this time of the 

ear, but the trade has been exceptional- 
y quiet recently. It may be expected to 
improve, as the strike of coal miners is 
at an end and more coal should be avail- 
able for cooking purposes. Midlothian 
oatmeal on spot has advanced 2s 6d on 
the week, and is held at 77s 6d per 280 
Ibs, ex-store, but Aberdeen is quoted at 
60s, ex-store, which is 2s 6d less on the 
week. American is unaltered on spot 
at 55s, ex-store; the forward price is 
quoted at 49s, c.i.f., but there is no re- 
sponse. Rolled oats are unchanged at 
55s, ex-store, and offers for forward 
delivery are 1s less than last week and 
can be purchased at 51s, c.i.f., but there 
appears to be no business passing at this 
figure. 

GERMAN MARKETS 


S. Gruner & Co., Hamburg, write that 
business is very quiet, with clears scarce. 
Holders in Hamburg are selling at prices 
asked by shippers in the United States. 
The situation in Poland is unchanged, the 
exchange being only a very little better. 
Danzig holders have difficulty in dispos- 
ing of the lots bought by them, and are 
trying to sell the parcels in Hamburg, 
even at lower prices. A fancy first clear 
on spot is quoted at $10.50@10.60; first 
clear on spot $10.30@10.40, afloat $9.75 
@9.85. 


OPENING OF ULSTER PARLIAMENT 


On June 22 a new era began in Ire- 
land with the opening of the Ulster Par- 
liament, and home rule, which has been 
the bone of contention for so many 
years, is now an accomplished fact. 
Great satisfaction was felt on all sides 
over the King’s ready acceptance of the 
new government’s invitation to him to 
open its first Parliament, and all loyal 
citizens admired his fearlessness in set- 
ting foot in Ireland in face of very big 
risks. Belfast rose nobly to the occasion. 

It is not often that Ireland has re- 
ceived a a visit—its er be 
different if such visits had m more 
frequent. Queen Victoria visited Dublin 
in 1900, during the South African war, 
to pay her tribute to Irish valor, and 
King Edward and een Alexandria 
made an official visit to the country 
shortly after their accession, and on that 
occasion also went to Belfast. A great 
deal lies in a royal visit, and it would 
seem that the recent visit of King George 
and Queen Mary has touched the hearts 
and minds of the people of Ireland so 
that today the hope that the bitter strife 
may soon end is brighter than for many 
a year. His s h from the throne was 
statesmanlike, tactful and appealing, and 
was a message which every loya! sub- 
ject of the British Empire would have 
desired him to convey. 

He began by saying: “For all who love 
Ireland as I do with all my heart, this 
is a profoundly moving occasion in Irish 
history. My memories of the Irish peo- 
ple date back to the time when I spent 
many happy days in Ireland as a mid- 
shipman. My affection for the Irish 
people has been deepened by successive 
visits since that time, and I have watched 
with constant sympathy the course of 
their affairs. I could not have allowed 
myself to give Ireland by deputy alone 
my earnest prayers and - wishes in 
the new era which opens with this cere- 
mony, and I have, therefore, come in per- 
son, as the head of the Empire, to in- 
augurate this Parliament on Irish soil.” 

e went on to speak of the work be- 
fore the new Parliament and finally 





said: “I speak from a full heart when 
I pray that my coming to Ireland today 
may prove to be the first step toward an 
end of strife among her people, what- 
ever their race or creed. In that hope 
I appeal to all Irishmen to pause, to 
stretch out the hand of forbearance and 
conciliation, to forgive and to forget, 
and to join in making for the land which 
they love a new era of peace, content- 
ment, and good will. It is my earnest 
desire that in southern Ireland, too, 
there may ere long take place a ae an 
to what is now passing in this hall; that 
there a similar occasion may present it- 
self and a similar ceremony be per- 


formed. 

“For this the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom has in the fullest measure 
provided the powers; for this the Parlia- 
ment of Ulster is pointing the way. The 
future lies in the hands of my Irish 
people themselves. May this historic 
gathering be the prelude of a. day in 
which the Irish people, north and south, 
under one Parliament or two, as those 
parliaments may themselves decide, shall 
work together in common love for Ire- 
land upon the sure foundation of mutual 
justice and respect.” 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE 28 


While arrivals of flour at Glasgow are 
not heavy, there is reported a big busi- 
ness in progress for July and August 
shipment of Kansas flours. Home mill- 
ers are offering flour made from Kansas 
wheat at 59s per sack for September 
delivery, compared to today’s price~of 
69s. Although London has had to face 
an increase in the price of its bread, 
due to the temporary reactions in the 
markets, it is expected that we shall 
escape such a development, now that the 
downward tendency has again manifest- 
ed itself. 


VALUE OF BREAD AS FOOD 


All concerned with the bread trade 
are amused at the discovery of some 
London savants that bread and milk are 
not the essential foods we thought them 
to be. Do these faddists in food ever 
stop to wonder why the navvies who 
break open our streets, the steel worker 
and the: miner—in short, every class of 
heavy worker—insist on eating plenty of 
bread and, moreover, the best class of 
loaf, and continue to thrive on this vol- 
untarily adopted diet? 

Questions of exchange are naturally 
engaging the attention of all who trade 
with America, and the flour importer is 
especially concerned. Shrewd observers, 
when they recently read that this country 
was buying a big quantity of coal from 
America, argu to themselves that it 
was advisable to bring forward flour as 
rapidly as possible, since this deal in coal 
would further disturb the balance be- 
tween British imports and exports from 
and to America, and thus affect further 
the present adversity of the exchange. 


SAFEGUARDING OF INDUSTRIES BILL 


In the broader issue of the general 
effect of the international exchanges 
upon our trade, the bill before Parlia- 
ment for the safeguarding of industries 
attempts to counter the admission of 
goods arriving in our markets at prices 
which are low because of the deprecia- 
tion of the ee in the exporting 
count?ies. Andrew Law, the well-known 
flour importer, has shown clearly the 
absurdity of this legislation in a con- 
troversy conducted the columns of 
the Glasgow Herald. 

The safeguarding of industries bill 
provides for a tariff of 33144 per cent 
against countries which, by reason of 
depreciated currencies, sell goods to this 
country at prices injurious to our own 





industries. Mr. Law asks why this tariff 
is fixed at 33%, per cent. If 33% per 
cent is enough as a _ protection 
against France with the franc at its 
present value, it is, he points out, wildly 
inadequate as a protection against Rus- 
sia or Austria. That the whole theory 
is based on a complete illusion, he sub- 
mits, can be seen from the fact that the 
United States, whose currency is prac- 
tically at the gold level, is the most for- 
midable competitor in our home mar- 
kets, while Russia, which exports prac- 
tically nothing, is clamoring for imports 
and is offering to pay gold for them. 

We are on a false scent, he argues, if 
we imagine that by any kind of legisla- 
tion we can make inefficiency and sloth 
prevail over efficiency and industry. By 
proposing to create a heavy permanent 
tariff to deal with a fluctuating and tem- 
porary condition the bill lays itself open 
to powerful criticism. It has, as Mr. 
Law says, no scientific basis, and is 
merely a piece of economic empiricism. 

American policy, like our own, comes 
under Mr. Law’s criticism. We are not 
the only people who are floundering in a 
crude, haphazard way through compli- 
cated post-war problems. “America,” 
Mr. Law says, “a tariff ridden country, 
is creditor to the greater part of Europe. 
Those debts can only be paid in goods. 
America is determined to exact to the 
last dollar all the loans she has made to 
Europe, but is at the same time hastily 
raising her tariffs against the importa- 
tion of the goods, which is the only way 
of payment.” 


Mr. Law’s solution is that all the civ-- 


ilized powers should recognize the simple 
truth that in the body politic, as in the 
individual body, “when one member suf- 
fers all the members suffer with it,” and 
should accordingly wipe out the colossal 
debts, including the German indemnity, 
none of which can be paid without in- 
flicting as much injury on the receiver 
as on the payer. “Europe might then 
have a chance to struggle to its feet,” 
he adds, “and the League of Nations 
would have a stable basis on which to 
stand.” 





IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 27 


In the north of Ireland the king’s visit 
put people into a holiday frame of mind, 
and business was completely at a stand- 
still. Apart from these circumstances, 
however, business would not have been 
very brisk, as buyers will not pay pres- 
ent prices asked by American millers for 
spring wheat flours. On the other hand, 
importers are not inclined to bring the 
flour on as a speculation, so that, until 
bakers make up their minds to do some- 
thing, business will remain quiet. 

Dublin has not been as dull as the 
northern port, consumers being inclined 
to buy American and Canadian sprin 
to suit their requirements, even at the 
present advanced prices. Cables are firm 
at 75s per 280 Ibs, net, c.i.f., either port, 
for a- high of Canadian spring 
wheat patent, July shipment. Minneap- 
olis is ego. | the same figure in some 
instances, in others 1s per sack less. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Canadian exports are quoted at 72s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., July shipment from seaboard, 
and there are Minneapolis patents of 
similar quality that could be secured at 
this figure. Spot stocks of Canadian 
flours in the hands of importers are re- 
duced almost to vanishing point, and re- 
cent arrivals, which were in fair. quan- 
tities, are going chiefly into the hands 
of consumers. Minneapolis flours are 
offered very sparingly on spot at 73s 
per 280 lbs, but consumers are quite in- 
different. 

As showing the apathy of buyers with 
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regard to the future, a price of 62s, net, 
cif. Belfast, and 63s, Dublin, for a 

, well-known soft winter wheat flour 
or July shipment failed to attract any 
buyers or even offers, despite the fact 
that nothing under 70s would be taken 
for this class of flour for delivery next 
month by home millers. Some soft wheat 
millers who were quite high in their ideas 
a week ago drop their quotations for 
July/August shipment considerably, 
without attracting any business. 

Kansas flours have been offered for 
July at 65s per 280 lbs, but business is 
impossible. Consumers will have to buy 
spring wheat flours before long, as their 
recent purchases on spot coming on to 
bare boards will not last very long. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Our home millers are busy on flour 
booked a short time ago. but new busi- 
ness is not coming forward. There have 
been some heavy arrivals of soft winters 
for both Belfast and Dublin, which are 
going straight to the consumer, and 
which are no doubt temporarily causing 
a dull demand for the home made article. 


OATMEAL 


Importers of flaked meal have had 
quite a good trade. Some business was 
put through as low as 49s per sack of 
280 lbs, and more would have been done 
but prices advanced a couple of shillings, 
which buyers refused to pay. Canadian 
flake was cheaper than American and 
got the bulk of the business. Compared 
with home made, which still is maintained 
at 75s, American and Canadian are very 
good value, 

There have been large arrivals in both 
Belfast and Dublin during the week, for 
which importers declined to accept less 
than 55s. Medium oatmeal is about the 
same price as flake, but there is nothing 
doing for shipment, and holders on spot 
are losing money. 


FEED 


The continued dry weather, while not 
affecting -prices so far, is having a very 
stimulating effect on demand for feed. 
Best classes of good white bran are 
fetching £10 ton freely, and the next 
quality of the red type is quite firm at 
£8, all ex-mill. 

Corn is not ey | plentiful on spot in 
either Belfast or Dublin, but those mill- 
ers who have coal are getting grain suf- 
ficient to keep their mills running. De- 
mand is fairly good, the price for the 
flaked variety being £15 ton and for 
meal £12@£12 10s, bags included, de- 
livered on rail, Belfast or Dublin. West 
of Ireland millers, however, are getting 
at least 10@15s per ton, and in some 
cases £1 ton, above these prices. 

The demand for all classes of cake 
was remarkably good all week. Prices 





Johan Liken, Founder of the Firm Which Bears His Name 
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are firm, but are moving in a narrow 
circle. Prime western linseed cake is 
£14 ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and £14 10s, 
Dublin. Users of cotton cakes are en- 
tirely dependent on home manufacture, 
as there are no supplies of foreign make 
on hand. Home millers are supplyin 

the trade at £14 ton, ex-mill, for oe 
brands of decorticated cake, and are 
paying about £12@£12 10s ton for meal 


of good analysis. 
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The week proved more active than the 
preceding one, the lower quotations in- 
ducing importers to go into the market 
as the dollar rate stopped in its upward 
movement. If it had not been for the 
higher rate of exchange as compared 
with some weeks ago, there would have 
been a better trade, but the possibility 
of a return to the rate we had previous 
to the recent strong rise, or of a reduc- 
tion anyway, led importers to feel no 
inclination to buy in larger parcels. The 
business transacted was in hard wheat 
Kansas flour .principally, on a basis of 
$8.50 per 220 Ibs, c.i.f., new crop flour, 
for July-August shipment, prompt ship- 
ment being quoted at a premium of 
around 50c American. 

Inland mills are slow in their deliv- 
eries as % consequence of heavy ship- 
ments to central Europe, principally to 
the Rhine province or the so-called oc- 
cupied territory. If not for the uncer- 
tainty of the exchange rate. a much bet- 
ter fresh trade in American flour could 
be expected. 


IMPORTERS FOR 50 YEARS 


Norwegian Firm of Liken & Co, Publishes 
Historical Memoir Covering Half 
Century of Business Life 


On the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the establishment of Léken 
& Co., Christiania, Norway, insurance 
and commercial agents, a brief history 
of the organization was printed in the 
Kristiania Naerings Og Forretningsliv, 
a publication for “the Sastases activity 
and foods of Kristiania,” and was sub- 
sequently reprinted by Liéken & Co. in 
the form of a most attractive pamphlet. 

According to this article, Johan Liken 
obtained a commercial license in Chris- 
tiania in 1871, and 10 years later estab- 
lished himself as an agent. In 1908, with 
the liquidation of his firm, the business 
was continued by his son, Alfred Léken, 
and Georg Petersen, under the name of 
Léken & Co. In its capacity as a com- 
mercial agency, the company has always 
dealt in —_ wheat flour, sugar and 
coffee, and has served for years as the 
representative, in this district, for many 
European houses of long standing. 











Alfred Liken, Present Head of the Firm 


Johan Léken was among the first Nor- 
wegian agents to make direct imports 
of wheat flour and other foodstuffs from 
the United States. To show what busi- 
ness growth the company has experi- 
enced, it is stated that while in 1871 the 
yearly imports amounted to 40,000 sacks, 
in 1913 they were 684,000 sacks. 

The commercial department of the 
firm is under the supervision of Georg 
Petersen, who has been a travelling 
salesman since 1895, and who “still is 
travelling much abroad and has also 
crossed the Atlantic and visited the busi- 
nessfriends over in America.” 

Concerning the insurance department, 
it is said that Léken & Co. has had the 
general agency for Norway for the life 
and fire insurance company, “Skane,” 
since its founding in 1888. This depart- 
ment also represents companies dealing 
in maritime and burglary insurance. 

Outside of his business Alfred Liéken 
has served as vice president and presi- 
dent of the fire insurance department of 
the Norwegian Insurance Society, as a 
member of the board of arbiters of the 
Christiania Exchange, as oom | in the 
board of officers for the general agents, 
and as president of the Norwegian Gen- 
eral Agents’ Society. In 1919 he was 
pol 9 the prize offered by the Import 
and Export Agents’ Society of Chris- 
tiania for the study of the topic, “The 
Vocation of the Agent, Chiefly as In- 
termediary of Import and Export.” 

In 1915 Johan Léken died at the age 
of 83, and though he was not active in 
business at that time, his death was con- 
sidered a great loss by both business and 
personal friends. 

The company has continued to be suc- 
cessful, and at the present time has 140 
agents throughout Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Finland. The staff of the 
head office in Christiania consists of 23 

rsons. 

At the end of the article is printed the 
following paragraph: 

“Messrs. Alfred Liken and Georg Pet- 
ersen desire hereby to profit of the occas- 
sion to extend a heartfelt thank and ap- 
preciation for the faithful collaboration 
with the heads of the various departe- 
ments, the clerks and the agents, and 
send a warm greeting to all the various 
connections and friends of the firm re- 
siding both in Norway and in foreign 
countries throughout all parts of the 
word,—whishing the pleasant collabora- 
tion to continue and prosper for all 
years to come.” 





TRADEMARK PRINCIPLES 
Legal angles of trademark law ap- 
plicable to flour brands are defined by 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, eighth circuit, in the suit of Wil- 
liams vs. Ansehl, 267 Fed. 9. The prin- 








Georg Petersen, Head of the Commercial Department 
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cipal points laid down by the court are 
as follows: 

On a conflict of rights to use a given 
trademark, it is not a decisive factor 
that the business of one of the parties 
may be much larger than the other’s. As 
stated by the circuit court of appeals, 
seventh circuit, in another case, “it is not 
essential that its use has been long con- 
tinued, or that the article should be 
widely known, or should have attained 
great reputation. The wrong done by 
the piracy of the trademark is the same 
in such case as in that of an article 
of high and general reputation, and of 
long continued use. The difference is but 
one of degree, and in the quantum of 
injury. A proprietor is entitled to pro- 
tection from the time of commencing 
the use of the trademark.” 

A question as to whether in a particu- 
lar instance the first user of a trademark 
has abandoned his rights to it, so as to 
give his adversary the better right to 
exclusive use in the future is to be solved 
in the light of what the Supreme Court 
of the United States said in the case of 
Hanover Milling Co. vs. Metcalf, 240 
U.S. 403, 36 Sup. Ct. 357: 

“Trademark rights, like others that 
rest in user, may be lost by abandon- 
ment, nonuser, laches [delay in asserting 
rights], or acquiescence. Abandonment, 
in a strict sense, rests upon intent to 
abandon. . . . As to laches and acqui- 
escence, it has been repeatedly held, in 
cases where defendants acted fraudu- 
lently or with knowledge of plaintiffs’ 
rights, that relief by injunction would 
be accorded, although an accounting of 
profits should be denied. . . . So much 
must be regarded as settled.” 

The burden is upon one who asserts 
abandonment of a trademark right by a 
prior proprietor to prove it by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence. 

Priority of registration of a trade- 
mark does not give priority of right 
against the first user of the mark. 

A trademark will be held to infringe 
another if the two bear a.resemblance 
sufficiently close to tend to deceive ordi- 
nary purchasers, using ordinary caution. 

In connéction with this last stated 
point, it is interesting to note that in the 
recent case of Procter & Gamble Co. vs. 
Eney Shortening Co., 267 Fed. 344, the 
District of Columbia court of appeals 
holds that the word “Esco” infringed 
“Crisco,” as applied to a lard substitute. 
Replying to a suggestion that the user 
of the former name adopted it, using 
the initial letters of its name, the court 
holds that “the trademark statute takes 
no account of the origin of a mark. The 
question is: Would its use be likely to 
result in confusion? If so, it is unregis- 
terable.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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New York, N. Y., July 16.—Various 
measures are being undertaken to bring 
about a revival of foreign trade and to 
establish a sufficient credit fund to sus- 
tain it. Under the direction of Secre- 
tary Hoover and various bankers and 
business men, the machinery is being pro- 
vided for creating foreign trade credits. 
Great pressure is being brought to bear 
to have the Federal Reserve banks figure 
more prominently in these arrangements, 
but the difficulty is to insure the liquidity 
of the foreign reserve banking system, 
which is, of all things, essential in this 
day of complex reconstruction problems. 


FINANCING CATTLE GROWERS 


Steps have already been taken to 
finance the live stock industry, and ini- 
tial advances from the $50,000,000 credit 
fund will be quickly available. The in- 
strumentality through which this assist- 
ance will be available will be known as 
the Stock Growers’ Finance Corporation. 
The subscribing banks have not yet been 
asked to contribute the funds, but in- 
stitutions in New York and Chicago have 
made sufficient advances to enable the 
new corporation to function immedi- 
ately. 

It is contemplated that loans to bor- 

rowers in the live stock industry may 
run for as long as 30 months, and that 
the maximum rate charged will be 8 per 
cent. Of this interest rate the subscrib- 
ing banks will receive 6 per cent on the 
funds furnished, and the balance will 
be used to defray overhead charges. The 
paper received from the live stock own- 
-ers will probably be put into such form 
as shall make it available for rediscount 
at the Federal Reserve banks. It is in- 
tended to get $25,000,000 of eastern bank 
money and $25,000,000 of western bank 
money. 
In discussing the general foreign trade 
problem the other day, Secretary Hoover 
declared that the United States usually 
exports 20 per cent of its wheat, 60 per 
cent of its cotton and 75 per cent of its 
copper. He added that he saw no basic 
reason why we should not continue to 
export approximately the same large 
il of foodstuffs that we shipped 
abroad during the last 12 months, which 
would represent more than 60 per cent 
of our whole pre-war export trade. 


CREDITS FOR GERMANY 


Several proposals have been made to 
American banking interests for large 
credits for German account. Altogether 
these undertakings, including one pro- 
posal for joint participation by London 
and New York bankers for $10,000,000, 
amounted to $49,000,000. One important 
proposal has to do with the advancing 
of $25,000,000 by large banking interests, 
and it is possible that the granting of 
this credit will put Germany in sufficient 
funds to enable her to defer further 
borrowings for a time. Besides these 
loans there are other large advances in 
contemplation which may be arranged 
later on for various foreign borrowers. 

Should the American bankers accept 
one quarter of the proposals made to 
them for various foreign loans, —_ 
would have little or nothing left wit 
which to finance the needs of domestic 
corporations. The indications are, there- 
fore, that the American investing public 
will have abundant opportunities to 
make large loans advantageously at un- 
usually attractive rates of interest. The 
fact that the United States possesses 
nearly 40 per cent of the gold reserve 
of the world makes it natural for foreign 
borrowers to appeal to Wall Street for 
assistance. 


DISTRESS LOANS 


There is a at deal of human in- 
terest in bank loans these days. Officers 
of the great lending institutions are do- 


ing everything possible to help out those 
borrowers who find it impossible to pay 
off long standing obligations. An im- 
mense volume of these loans, sometimes 
called “distress loans,” are held by the 
principal banks of the large reserve cen- 
ters. In some cases this indebtedness 
has been reduced, but in others it re- 
mains just about where it was at the 
time the extensions were first asked last 
fall or winter. It will require wise han- 
dling to pay off these loang and to pro- 
tect all interests concerned. Some losses 
are inevitable, but so far the account 
has been handled with great ability by 
bankers, who are honestly trying to safe- 
guard the interests of the borrowers as 
well as the interests of the lenders. 

One instance was reported recently 
where a man who was reputed to be 
worth $3,500,000, admitted to his bank- 
ers that he was actually worth about 
$100,000. He made a clean breast of his 
affairs, and told the money changers ex- 
actly how he stood. The result was that 
he was helped over the critical period, 
and has until Jan. 1, next, to build up 
his business and reduce his indebtedness. 
There is good reason to believe that he 
will succeed in doing this, for he is a 
man of good judgment and commands 
the confidence of the financiers to whom 
he is chiefly indebted. 


THE BONUS BILL 


- President Harding’s clear statement 
as to the great difficulties that the Treas- 
ury would be plunged into, should Con- 
gress enact the soldiers’ bonus law and 
obligate the government to pay over ulti- 
mately $3,000,000,000 or $5,000,000,000 
for the benefit of those who engaged in 
the war, has received hearty support in 
banking circles. The feeling is that such 
a move would be highly detrimental to 
the nation at this time, and that it would 
cause a resumption of inflationary tactics 
and make it impossible for the govern- 
ment to carry through the reforms and 
the tax reduction programme which it 
had formulated. 

It is believed that the President’s posi- 
tion, as explained in his message to Con- 
| i and 7 the statement given out by 

ecretary Mellon, will satisfy the Ameri- 
can people and save the country from 
such stupendous folly as would be in- 
volved in heavily increasing our national 
indebtedness at a time when it was of 
all things essential for the government to 
reduce taxation burdens and make it 
easier for the people to meet their living 
expenses and to make some sort of a 
profit out of their business operations. 

There is no doubt that, had the Presi- 
dent favored the enactment of the bonus 
law, it would have had a serious effect in 
depressing the price of Liberty Bonds 
and the government’s other outstanding 
security issues. 


PUBLIC BUYING BONDS 

The public is buying bonds again in 
good volume, and the indications are that 
this demand will show material expan- 
sion during the next few weeks. The 
$15,000,000 state of Michigan issues, of- 
fered recently in Wall Street, were so 
quickly applied for that the loan was 
distributed almost immediately. The of- 
fering price for the 20-year 5% per cent 
bonds was $103, which would yield 51% 
per cent on the investment. The one- 
year 6 per cent notes sold at 100%, to 
yield 5.85 per cent. 

The quick success of this offering 
demonstrated once more the public de- 
mand for high grade tax exempt securi- 
ties. The inquiry for such issues put 
out by states and municipalities at this 
time is especially broad, in view of the 
excessive taxation and the desire of most 
rich men to escape such publicity as at- 
taches to the listing of taxable securities. 

A well-known financial expert, in com- 


menting on the extremely. interesting in- 
vestment situation, made this statement: 
“We have many problems yet to solve, 
but the fortunate thing is that the situa- 
tion is getting better and that the nation 
is showing increased strength from 
month to month. No one can tell what 
will develop: in the stock market, or in 
the bond market, but the thing of high 
encouragement is that all business is 
being gradually stabilized upon a lower 
price basis and people are once more be- 
ginning to think along normal lines. 

“The high tension period forced us all 
to think in various abnormal ways. War 
prices and war wages were largely re- 
sponsible for upsetting the old order of 
things and bringing to the nation the 
evils incident to the silk shirt period 
when 50c heads were covered by $10 
hats, and individuals accustomed to fliv- 
ver incomes indulged in big red limou- 
sines of the $10,000 type. 

“There seldom has been anything more 
interesting in the financial history of this 
country than the marvelous changes that 
have taken place since the World War 
upset everything and put all nations in a 
turmoil. It has been very difficult to get 
back to a normal basis of living and 
doing business, but there is no doubt that 
we are making conspicuous headway, and 
that we shall emerge 100 per cent effi- 
cient if we keep on deflating our 
thoughts as well as our prices. One 
thing is certain, we are being liberally 
educated in the need of spending less 
than we earn.” 





DAMAGES RECOVERABLE 

On a refusal to receive and pay for 
corn, a buyer was held merely to be liable 
in damages, and not for the full pur- 
chase price, in the case of Elwood Grain 
Co. vs. Whitfield Grocery Co., 268 Fed. 
521, passed upon by the United States 
circuit court of appeals, fifth circuit. 
The suit turned upon a special clause of 
the contract involved. This clause pro- 
vided that should the buyer fail to pay 
demand draft attached to bill of lading, 
it would pay “the difference between the 
contract price and the price realized for 
the grain, together with any and all ex- 
penses incurred in disposing of said 
grain.” 

In plaintiff seller’s suit to recover the 
price, the petition averred defendant 
buyer’s refusal to honor drafts attached 
to bills of lading covering corn shipped 
on the contract, but failed to aver what 
became of the corn. The trial court de- 
termined that the petition was fatally de- 
fective in this respect and the circuit 
court of appeals approves that conclu- 
sion, saying: 

“The provision of the contracts cover- 
ing the event of the defendant’s failure 
to pay demand drafts accompanying 
bills of lading for the corn makes it 
plain that it was contemplated that the 
plaintiff was to retain control of the corn 
until such drafts were paid, and that in 
the event of the defendant’s. failure to 
pay such a draft the corn covered by 
the bill of lading accompanying such 
draft was to be subject to be disposed of 
by the plaintiff, and that what the de- 
fendant obligated itself to pay in that 
event was not the agreed price of the 
corn, but the difference between the con- 
tract price and the price realized by the 
plaintiff for the corn, together with any 
- all expense incurred in disposing 
of it. 

“That provision distinctly negatives the 
conclusion that the defendant obligated 
itself to pay the contract price of corn 
which it did not get, but which remained 
under the control and subject to the 
a of the plaintiff, though the 
defendant’s failure to get such corn was 
due to its own fault in failing to pay a 
draft for the amount of the agreed price 
of it. When a contract specifically fixes 
the liability to be incurred by a party in 
a contingency expressly provided for, 
there is no room for holding that the 
happening of that contingency resulted 
in imposing a substantially different lia- 
bility, though in the absence of such pro- 
vision the law would impose on the party 
in default a liability different from the 
one expressly provided for.” 


A. L. H. Srreet. 





Denmark’s foreign debt at the end of 
1920 is reported to have been 800,000,000 
crowns. 
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STRIKES AT BUENOS AIRES 


Labor Difficulties Handicap Port Activities 
—Wheat Market Reflects Higher 
Chicago Quotations 


Buenos Ames, Arcentina, June 7.— 
Port activities have been considerably 
handicapped during the past three weeks, 
owing to strikes, but conditions are now 
practically normal again. 

The local market reflecting the higher 
quotations telegraphed from Chicago 
within the past week has reacted favor- 
ably, and there is reason to believe that 
as soon as port and shipping conditions 
become settled, shipments will assume 
larger proportions than for the past few 
months. 

There is an optimistic tone in the mar- 
ket at present, particularly as regards 
wheat. 

A translation of a memorandum issued 
by the Direccién de Economia Rural y 
Estadistica of the ministry of agricul- 
ture, on June 2, showing stocks of cereals 
and linseed, follows: 

WHEAT, AND WHEAT FLOUR RECK- 
ONED AS WHEAT (BUS) 
Stock left over from harvests 


prior to Dec, 31, 1920 ......... 6,904,885 
1920-21 harvest .......cescccees 184,050,500 
DOU cc cvecvccccsioscvveveces 189,955,385 
To be deducted (estimate): 
For home consumption ......... 49,545,000 
DOP BOOG. ccccccscccccccccccccccs 20,185,000 
Dotal cocwevvccrcececcsescscces 69,730,000 
EVOMERNO . co ccccccccccceccces 120,225,385 
Exported from Jan. 1 to June 2,, 

BOBR coccvccvecccccccvccsesses 41,284,820 
Available for export at date..... 78,940,565 
CORN (BUS) 

Stock from harvests prior to 
April 26, TOBR .ccecccccccccece 4,912,500 
TOSL Harvest .cccccccccccccscccs 230,022,900 
ZOEK ncccwocecesenecdeccecece 234,935,400 
To be deducted (estimate): 
For home consumption ......... 78,600,000 
DOP GOON a cccccccccccccgecsccccs 3,930,000 
. PPPeTIyTrTTTiTTrerrre re 82,530,000 
AvaMUADle .nccsicccccccccces 152,405,400 
Exported from April 10 to June 
Be BONE cvcocccceecccecotoscces 8,511,555 
Available for export at date..... 143,893,845 
LINSEED (BUS) 
Stock from harvests prior to 
Wee. 81, BOTS .cccccscccccccses 4,103,390 
2O8G+B2 BAFVER .cccccccccevccece 42,522,600 
BWotal cccccccccccccccescceccce 46,626,990 
To be deducted (estimate): 
For home consumption.......... 1,572,000 
POP B00G cccccccccescccccccccces 3,851,400 
Detad coccccecccsecccccseccece 5,423,400 
AVOURBDIO cccccececccccccece 41,202,590 
Exported from Jan. 1 to June 
B, 1081 cocccccccccccccsveccecs 20,340,145 
Available for export at date..... 20,862,445 


Current wheat quotations follow: on 
wagon at port of Buenos Aires, $1.78 
bu; at Rosario, No. 1, $1.79; alongside 
wagon at Rosario, No. 2, $1.76. 

Wurew J. Lams. 





BREAD PRICE RAISED IN SPAIN 

A newspaper report from Madrid, dat- 
ed July 11, says that the bakers of Spain 
have just raised the price of bread from 
66 to 85 centavos per kilogram (5@71,c 
per lb in United States currency ), a figure 
never exceeded during the war. The rise 
in price is said to be due to the govern- 
ment’s decision to cease furnishing cheap 
wheat to millers and bakers after July 
15, and to withdraw the subsidy now giv- 
en - because of the high wages being 
paid. 

The report says further that much dis- 
content is shown among the poorer 
classes, especially since almost every 
staple article of food has recently risen 
in price. 





RAILWAY CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA 

According to the Russian Soviet press 
there are now 31 railways in Russia that 
have suspended traffic altogether as a 
result of the fucl famine. Of these 19 
are classed as major or important trunk 
lines and the other 12 are of secondary 
importance. 

motive power of the: railways is 

also said to be in bad shape, for at the 
beginning of this year about 58 per cent 
of the 10,000 locomotives of Russia were 
out of commission, and at no time during 
the past year were 50 per cent in com- 
mission. 
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Mills doing business here report a 
somewhat better demand for flour. This 
is probably only a flurry, as there is 
nothing in the general situation to sug- 
gest improved business. Domestic buy- 
ers are taking their regular supplies each 
month, and the market is a humdrum 
affair. However, the state of the wheat 
market suggests firmer prices, and to 
that extent’ buyers may be imbued with 
more confidence. Best brands of Mani- 
toba top patents are being quoted by 
millers at $10.50 bbl, in jute, mixed car 
lots, delivered to the trade; second pat- 
ents $10, and best clears $9.80, 30-day 
terms. 

Soft winter wheat flour is in light sup- 
ply. Old crop goods are well cleaned up. 
Distributors have enough to last them 
till new crop is available. A nominal 
quotation for flour of this kind would be 
$7.30 bbl in secondhand jute bags, f.o.b., 
Montreal basis. First purchases of new 
crop have been made at $6.50 bbl, second- 
hand jute, Montreal basis. 

Canadian flour is now too far out of 
line with goods from other markets for 
export. Sellers here cannot quote prices 
that attract buyers. New crop United 
States flour has the call until after Ca- 
nadian harvest. The best sale reported 
this week realized 66s per 280 lbs, jute, 
c.i.f., basis Liverpool, for a good Mani- 
toba patent, while the same buyer took 
Ontario soft winter 90 per cent patent 
on same terms at 54s. This sale was 
for July shipment. Such prices could 
not be accepted on basis of today’s price 
for wheat. 


MILLFEED 


Bran is in much better demand in 
Ontario and Quebec, owing mostly to the 
fact that pasture in these provinces has 
been reduced by drouth, Eastern On- 
tario is particularly hard smitten, and a 
good part of the new demand is from 
there. Millers have advanced their price 
for bran in mixed car lots $1, making 
today’s quotation $25 ton. Shorts are 
selling in mixed cars at $26. Car lot 
prices are variable, but may be put at 
$1 ton or more under tte | car quota- 
tions. Middlings are worth $3@5 over 
shorts. No feed flour is offering. 


WHEAT 


New crop Ontario winter wheat is be- 
ginning to offer in some of the earlier 
districts, but there is no general move- 
ment and market is hardly established. 
Purchases by millers at around $1.20@ 
1.30 bu for wagon lots are reported. Old 
crop wheat is about off the market. 

Yestern spring wheat is scarce and 
dear. Present prices are too high to 
warrant grinding for export. Ontario 
mills are taking small lots as their local 
trade demands, but the quantity being 
sold to them is small. Today’s price for 
ok 1 northern, Bay ports, is $1.9414 bu, 
.0.b, 

CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Rolled oats are selling in a jobbing 
way at $3 per bag of 90 lbs, and oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, at 10 per cent over rolled 
oats, Sales are light. 


NOTES 


The average closing price of No. 1 
northern spot wheat at Fort William in 
the month of June was $1.88% bu, 23%, ¢ 
above the average for May. 

Linseed mills here state that demand 
for their goods is limited. Where oil 
cake is to be had, it is quoted at $45 


ton in bags and meal at $47, f.o.b., mill 
points. 

Ocean freight space for flour is being 
quoted to Ontario mills at 32c per. 100 
Ibs to leading British ports, August 
shipment. Rolled oats take a rate of 
45Y,c per 100 lbs. 

The premium on the United States dol- 
lar at Canadian banks is now 14 3-16 per 
cent, while the British pound sterling is 
quoted in Canadian funds at $4.13%. 
This is a decline in both since a week ago. 

Deliveries of these grains are small. 
Corn is the most active of the list. On- 
tario oats are worth 42@45c bu, car lots, 
country points; barley, 65@70c; rye, 
$1.25; United States corn, 79c for No. 2 
yellow, f.o.b. Bay ports. 

United States consuls throughout east- 
ern Canada are said to have received in- 
structions from Washington to do what 
they can to assist in the restoration of 
exchange between the two countries to 
par. This instruction points out the dan- 
ger to United States trade that lies in 
the present unnatural disparity in money 
values between the two countries. 


MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., July 16.—Flour is in 
good demand for the season at $10.50 
bbl for the first patent springs, $10 for 
seconds and $9.80 for a desirable make 
of strong bakers grade, delivered, in jute, 
and subject to a discount of 10c bbl for 
spot cash, Buyers show more confidence 
in prices, owing to the uneasiness engen- 
dered by reports of damage to western 
spring wheat crops. So far, most of these 
reports remain unconfirmed. 

Soft winter flour is selling in a job- 
bing way at $8 bbl in secondhand jute 
bags. Trading is light, and the prospect 
of lower prices for new crop flour makes 
buyers caution, There are reports of 
new crop Ontario flour being bought at 
$1 bbl under old crop prices. 

Bran advanced $1 early in the week, 
making the jobbing price here $25 ton in 
bags. Shorts are steady at $26. Car 
lots are selling at a premium over these 
figures. 

Montreal mills find the demand for 
flour for export slacker. Evidently their 
prices are out of line with new crop 
prices from other countries. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., July 16.—Western 
millers report a fairly good demand for 
flour for domestic consumption through- 
out the three prairie provinces. This is 
all small lot business, as buyers, in ex- 
pectation of lower prices following new 
crop movement, are taking only sufficient 
to satisfy immediate needs. Export 
trade is, in the meantime, at a standstill. 

With the movement of new crop wheat, 
it is expected that prices on Canadian 
markets will once more come into line 
with those ruling on the American side. 
Canadian millers, with such conditions in 
view, are anticipating a good export 
business on the new crop. 

After the drop of 30c bbl, recorded 
last week, flour prices have remained 
stationary. Today’s quotations: top pat- 
ent spring wheat flour, in cars or mixed 
cars, delivered Fort William, Winnipeg 
and corresponding territory, $10.15 bbl, 
in 98-lb jute bags; second patents, $9.55; 


first clears, $8.50. For 30-day terms 10c ; 
bbl is added, and for 60-day terms 20c. - 


MILLFEED 


Mills report business extremely quiet. 
This is, of course, usual at this time of 
the year, when pasture throughout the 
West is plentiful. There has been no 
further reduction in prices. Bran is 
quoted at $17 ton, in bags, and shorts at 


$19, in cars or mixed cars, delivered, 
f.o.b., Manitoba points. 
WHEAT 

The Winnipeg wheat market has had 
a nervous week, with prices closing each 
day at a higher level. Millers have been 
buying the contract grades in fairly good 
volume, but export business has been 
negligible. 

The new crop is the center of interest, 
and unfavorable reports from the spring 
wheat areas of the northern States re- 
acted on this market, and accounted for 
advance in prices at midweek. On Fri- 
day, rumor of rust in crops of western 
Canada was sufficient to further advance 
prices, No. 1 northern closing nearly 4c 
higher than the previous day. 

Inspections for week ending July 14 
totaled 1,043 cars, against 1,147 a week 
ago. 

Selowing are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week up to 
July 16: 


c-—F utures—, 
Cash July Oct. 
SOF 22 - ccccvese $1.74% $1.71% $1.40% 
SOE BS ‘scuscece 1.81% 1.76% 1.45% 
SS eee 1.83% 1.79% 1.50 
Suly TE seccccce 1.83% 1.81% 1.54 
OGM BD cesceccs 1.87% 1.85% 1.57% 
SOY 16 wcccsvecse 1.86% 1.85% 1.55% 
OATMEAL 


As is usual during the hot weather, 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
extremely quiet. Price of oats has been 
gaining throughout the week, and on Fri- 
day millers advanced prices of their 
products. Rolled oats are quoted today 
at $3 per 80-lb bag, and oatmeal at $3.75 
per 98-lb bag, delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Offerings of oats have been much more 
liberal than for some time, and quite a 
large volume of business has been worked 
for both export and domestic trade. 
Prices have advanced. There is little 
change in the situation as regards barley; 
demand is dull and offerings light. Rye 
is about cleaned up, and there is prac- 
tically no demand for this grain, Since 
a week ago, oats have advanced 4c bu, 
barley 2c, and rye 8c. Quotations: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 53c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, 8214c; No. 1 
Canadian western rye, $1.45,—in store, 
Fort William. 

; RYE FLOUR 

There has been some inquiry for rye 
flour for export, but domestic demand 
is very light. Prices have advanced since 
a week ago, quotations today being: best 
patents, $9 bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium 
yw $8; dark, $5; rye meal, $6.50,— 

elivered, Winnipeg territory. 
NOTES 

There is some talk of the erection of a 
big flax spinning mill at Winnipeg in 
connection with a scheme to increase the 
supplies of Irish linen mills. 

Canadian railways are making un- 
usual preparations for the prompt and 
economical handling of this year’s crop 
of wheat in western Canada. 

B. W. Snow and R. O. Cromwell, Chi- 
cago crop experts, are in Winnipeg this 
week, on their way to investigate and re- 
port crop conditions in western Canada. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, is expected back in Winnipeg 
within a few days, after a business trip 
to the Pacific Coast. 

The United Grain Growers’ elevator at 
Munson, Alta., was struck by lightning 
during an electric storm last week, and 
burned. A stock of flour and about a 
carload of wheat were lost. 

Western farmers are placing excep- 
tionally heavy orders for binding twine, 


which may be taken as indicative of a 
belief on their part that the present crop 
of wheat will be a large one. 

G. Rock. 





SHIPPING WHEAT IN BULK 


Australia Makes First Experimental Ship- 
ment—Climatic Changes Subject of 
Concern—Cost of Lining Vessel 


The first vessel ever loaded in Aus- 
tralia with a cargo of wheat in bulk re- 
cently took in a load of 4,500 tons at 
Sydney and was dispatched to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom for orders, according to the 
Canadian department of trade and com- 
merce. Australian wheat growers have 
long been interested in the bulk handling 
of wheat. 

The first shipment of wheat in bulk is 
largely experimental, and it will be the 
only shipment made until the results are 
known. ‘The varying temperatures en- 
countered during the voyage are a sub- 
ject of concern. The cargo after leav- 
ing the temperate climate of Sydney 
passes through the colder southern lati- 
tudes, then through the equatorial re- 
gions, and poe again through a colder 
climate to reach its destination. How 
these temperature variations will affect it 
is as yet undetermined. 

As the dunnage required for lining the 
holds is not available in Australia, the 
timber has to be imported and the cost 
of lining is therefore a large item. In 
this instance the cost was £2,619 ($12,745 
at normal exchange) for the one ship, 
and as the cargo totaled 166,000 bus the 
cost of fitting the ship was nearly 4d 
(8c) per bu. Although the cost of load- 
ing bulk wheat is ordinarily much less 
than loading it in bags, the expense of 
lining the ship in this instance made the 
bulk shipment 10s 4d ($2.51) per ton 
higher than the cost of loading bagged 
wheat. Shippers and shipowners are 
therefore not especially favorable toward 
bulk loading at the present time. 








SHIPPING BOARD APPOINTMENTS 

New York, N. Y., July 16.—Albert D. 
Lasker, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, has announced the ap- 
pointment as vice presidents of the or- 
ganization J. Barstow Smull, vice presi- 
dent of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, W. J. Love, of Furness, Withy 
& Co., Ltd., New York, and A. J. Frey, 
of San Francisco. These men are to 
be the practical operating heads of the 
Shipping Board. 

Both Mr. Smull and Mr. Love are well 
known to eastern shippers, and have had 
a wide experience in this particular line 
of activity. Mr. Love was for many 
years assistant to P. A. S. Franklin, 
president of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Lines, but a few years ago 
joined the forces of Furness, Withy & 
Co., Ltd. 

Realizing that what is required to 
make the Shipping Board successful and 
help to build up an American merchant 
marine, these men are prepared to do 
everything humanly possible to accom- 
plish this result, and ask for the co- 
operation of every one interested in 
bringing about the object sought. 

The new officials stated that one of 
the problems would be the disposal of 
the giant ship Leviathan, which is not 
only lying idle but is costing the govern- 
ment about $1,000 a day. 

W. QuAcKENBUSH. 





The Spanish government is ees 
to stimulate and strengthen the Spanis 
merchant marine by paying premiums, 
varying according to the size and cost, 
for the construction of vessels of more 
than 100 tons. 











FLOUR AND FLOWERS 
IN PASADENA 


Beyond a reasonable doubt, the city of 
Pasadena, Cal., will never be noted for 
its flour mills, but there is no question 
that its flower festival, the Tournament 
of Roses, held the first of each year, will 
always make that city famous. 

It may be that there are cities with as 
great charm as Pasadena, but there are 
none which possess its fascination as a 
playground. As a thriving business com- 
munity it will never reach far, but as an 
ideal home city it has a great charm. 
The clustering Sierra Madres may be 
responsible for this uniqueness, as they 
_possess an individuality which imparts to 
their majestic mass a sheltering power. 
Mount Lowe and Mount Wilson are just 
two of the splendid peaks in the long 
range which protects Pasadena from an 
invading north, whether it be wind or 
heat. 

In so far as flour is concerned, Pasa- 
dena is well served by the Pasadena Mill- 
ing Co., established in June, 1906. This 
mill, however, has a capacity larger than 
the city’s needs seem to require and, in 
addition, the Los Angeles mill of the 
Sperry Flour Co., the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., the Capitol Milling Co. and 
the Great Western Milling Co. all vie 
with one another to secure the city’s 
business. 

Going back to the subject of flowers, it 
is interesting to note the growth of the 
annual flower festival. Starting as a 
modest street parade, the Tournament of 
Roses today is an event of almost na- 
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The Plant of the Pasadena Milling Co. Suggests a Mission More Than a Mill 


tional prominence. In addition to the 
parade, which consists of elaborate floats 
reaching for many miles, there is the an- 
nual West versus East football game. 

This year the University of California, 
winning the Pacific Coast championship, 
challenged the East, and secured a match 
with the powerful Ohio state team. That 
California won decisively is interesting, 
and will a long way in convincing 
the eastern football authorities of the 
ability of the western players. 

This odd mingling of flour, flowers 
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and football may pemaee int a moral, 
In 1848 gold was discovered in California 
near the Sutter Mill, and from all points 
people came,—the rich, the poor, the 
saint and the sinner. Overnight, Sutter’s 
men deserted him. The gold mad workers 
laughed in derision at Sutter. They stole 
his stock and his grain. His $25,000 mill 
was a total loss. His grain remained 
unthreshed, and even his millstones were 
stolen by the gold crazed people. In 
other words, if gold interfered in those 
halcyon days with milling they gave up 


Flowers, Oranges and Snow-Capped Mountains Form Part of the Variety of Pasadena 


the latter. Today, in Pasadena we al- 
most find flowers and football predomi- 
nating, and if flour milling seems trite 
and inconsequential in this beautiful city 
of flowers, possibly the milling industry 
there, although always essential, must 
suffer by comparison. 
R, C. Mason. 


Farm machinery is reported to be the 
principal import through the port of 
Varna, Bulgaria, though trade has de- 
clined greatly since pre-war days. 
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The continued price advances of the 
week have not been reflected in any dis- 
position on the part of buyers in north 
coast markets to protect themselves 
against still higher prices by providing 
for future requirements. Buyers have 
for so long dictated prices and selling 
terms that they appear to think they 
can do so indefinitely, regardless of the 
cost of the raw material, and they re- 
main entirely apathetic in the face of 
price factors which would result in heavy 
purchases under normal conditions. 

Scattered sales have been made to 
southeastern and eastern markets, but 
the volume of new business is quite lim- 
ited. There are still fairly large stocks 
of Pacific flour in the Southeast and, un- 
til they are consumed, millers will not 
press sales in that direction. Millers 
feel sanguine, however, of a good busi- 
ness with the Southeast during the next 
crop year, particularly if the recommen- 
dation of the North Pacific Freight Bu- 
reau goes through, as now seems prob- 
able, for a blanket flour rate of 75c¢ per 
100 Ibs to Memphis, and Atlantic and 
Gulf terminals. 

The United Kingdom is out of line for 
soft wheat flour, and only occasional 
small lot sales are being worked, Last 
week the Orient was close to a workable 
basis and a limited business was done at 
very close prices, but the strong ad- 
vance in wheat values has put an end to 
any additional business in that direction. 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, sea- 
board, are quoted: Dakota, $11@11.50 
bbl; Montana, $9.15@10.60;, Washington, 
made from Montana, Dakota and local 
hard wheats, $8.10@9.45; Washington 
family patent, basis 49’s, $7.55. 

Millfeed is weak. Local mill-run is 
quoted at $28 ton in mixed cars, deliv- 
ered transit points; Montana mixed feed, 
on track, seaboard, $22. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 

barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Thie. Week. <p ves.es 52,800 * 19,792 35 
Last week ........ 52,800 18,096 34 
SORE Ge . clude veces 52,800 15,797 30 
Two years agoa..... 62,800 24,427 46 
Three years ago... 46,800 8,995 18 
Four years ago.... 28,800 12,358 42 
Five years ago..... 40,800 14,004 34 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
2 


This week 57,000 29,611 5 


Last week ........ 57,000 8,739 15 
SOME GO? 5 Said na 058 57,000 3,618 6 
Two years ago..... 57,000 20,109 35 
Three years ago.... 57,000 6,715 10 
Four years ago.... 57,000 19,802 34 
Five years ago..... 57,000 4,151 7 


Forty-four interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho for the 
two weeks ended July. 9, 1921, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 198,840 bbls flour, 
made 53,863, or 27 per cent of capacity, 
against 64,171 made the previous fort- 
night by 47 interior mills, with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 202,140 bbls, or 31 per 
cent of capacity. 


TO SETTLE GRAIN DISCOUNT LAWS 


An attempt is. being made for a gen- 
eral meeting of grain growers of the 
Pacific Northwest and representatives of 
the grain trade and milling industry, 
with the object of reaching an agree- 
ment as to the grain discOunt laws of 
Oregon and Washington. The state 


laws provide that wheat purchases and 
sales must be on the basis of 58 lbs for 
No. 1 wheat, without discount, whereas 
the grain exchanges and grain and mill- 
ers’ associations have adopted a schedule 
of grain discounts based on the federal 
grades. 

Certain farm bureau interests have 
threatened to bring suit to test the legal- 
ity of the discount schedules adopted by 
the trade, but it is hoped that an ami- 
cable adjustment of the dispute can be 
reached at a general meeting of all in- 
terests. 


NOTES 


The Tonasket (Wash.) Warehouse & 
Milling Co. has increased its capital stock 
to $100,000. 

J. W. Sherwood, manager Royal Mill- 
ing Co., Great Falls, Mont., will be in 
Seattle next week. 

Calcutta grain bags are quoted at 51, 
@6c, seaboard; oat bags, 53,@61%c; do- 
mestic wheat bags, 6@63,c. 

Cut-off was sold early in the week as 
low was $5.80 bbl, c.i.f., Hongkong. Few 
mills, however, were willing to sell at 
that price. 

There is very little interest in new 
crop wheat. Neither millers nor export- 
ers are buying. The recent advance has 
stopped sales to Japan. While Pacific 
Coast wheats have not followed the east- 
ern advance, there has been sufficient ad- 
vance here to prevent export buying. 

The Merchants’ Exchange, of Seattle, 
at its annual meeting held this week, 
elected L. P. Baumann, assistant general 
manager Centennial Mill Co., and O. D. 
Fisher, general manager Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., a committee to represent the 
milling interests, and G. A. Carmody, of 
Kerr, Gifford & Co., Inc., and W. J. Mac- 
Donald, of the MacDonald Grain Go., to 
represent the grain interests 


LOS ANGELES 


Ios Ancetes, Cat., July 16.—Buyers 
of flour are still of the same general 
opinion as last reported, in that they 
expect new wheat flour to reach lower 
levels when the prices are firmly estab- 
lished. In line with these views, the buy- 
ing continues to be of a hand-to-mouth 
nature, with no booking for future de- 
livery worth mentioning. 

Prices on Kansas new wheat flour to- 
day vary from $7.90 to $8.75 in cotton 
98’s, car lots. Spring hard wheat flours, 
old wheat, are $9.95@11.45 for standard 
patents, same package; Idaho, $7.25@ 
7.75, and Montana $7.75@8.25. 

Kansas bran is offered at $24.50@ 
25.50 ton; Utah-Idaho red mixed feed, 
$28@29; white mixed feed, $31@32. 


RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


Carload receipts at Los Angeles in 
June and for the crop year, with com- 
parisons, have been as follows: 


-—J une—,, Crop year 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
(roe oe 194 134 194 134 
a. Peer 94 66 94 66 
CORR cdccccsvecss 47 18 47 18 
|. MPPRETEETEY 11 9 11 9 
Milo maize ...... 116 68 116 68 
DUO ch edisccves 139 73 139 73 
ee ee eee 110 22 110 22 
Cottonseed, etc... 38 1 38 1 

NOTES 


W. E. Howard, of the Northern Grain 
& Warehouse Co., is attending the an- 
nual meeting of the company at Port- 
land, Oregon. 

D. M. Thomson, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Grain Exchange, 
is the only man ever elected to this office 
the second term. 

Mr. Barber, local manager for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and 


Mr. Marcus, another member of the or- 
ganization, are on a 10 days’ fishing trip 
in northern California. 

W. R. Goerz. 


OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, July 16.—Flour 
prices have not been changed this week. 
The recent cut in the list was followed by 
a stronger wheat market, and this had 
some favorable effect on flour trading. 
On the whole, however, the market has 
not been active. Current prices follow, 
in straight car lots: family patents, 
$7.55; whole wheat, $5.95; graham, $5.75; 
bakers hard wheat, $7; bakers blue-stem 
patents, $6.50; valley bakers, $5.75; 
straights, $5.50. 

In the millfeed market there is the 
usual summer slackness. Mill-run_ is 
quoted at $30 ton, rolled oats at $88, 
rolled barley at $35@37, scratch feed at 
$50, and cracked corn at $41, f.o.b. mill. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Thie week ......6s 48,000 23,362 48 
Last week ........ 48,000 19,523 40 
WOOP Q@HO wcvcccces 48,000 22,270 46 
Two years ago..... 42,600 15,234 55 
Three years ago.... 40,500 839 2 
Four years ago.... 33,000 7,550 22 


There is not much trading in old 
wheat, but buying of the new crop has 
assumed large proportions. Exporters 
are in the market, and farmers are gen- 
erally free sellers. Ruling prices are 
90c@$1 at country points. 

Closing bids for July wheat at the 
Merchants’ Exchange: hard white, $1.21; 
soft white and white club, $1.19; hard 
winter, $1.15; northern spring, $1.16; red 
Walla, $1.14. 

Little is doing in spot coarse grains, 
Buyers offered $27 ton for white oats 
and $30 for No. 2 eastern yellow corn. 


NOTES 


The master bakers of the city have 
notified the city commissioners that fur- 
ther reductions in bread prices cannot be 
made until there are more declines in the 
price of flour and other commodities. 

Alterations in the 1,000,000-bu munici- 
pal grain elevator have been authorized 
by the dock commission, to prevent the 
occurrence in this property of a disaster 
similar to the recent dust explosion in 
a South Chicago elevator. 

Members of the executive committee of 
the Oregon Co-operative Grain Growers’ 
Association met here Thursday, and com- 
pleted plans for the marketing of fall 
grain, which will be handled in Portland. 
The association has a membership of 
1,900 growers. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car, July 16—A little 
improvement was noticeable in the flour 
market early this week ‘This activity, 
however, was only temporary, owing to 
the pronounced strengthening in the 
wheat market and consequent advances in 
all eastern flour. 

Mills generally have advanced as fol- 
lows: Dakota standards, $11.40 bbl; Da- 
kota clears, $9.20; Montana standards, 
$10.50; Montana clears, $8.30; Dakota 
and Montana fancy patents, 55c above 
standard prices; Kansas first patents, $9; 
Kansas_ standards, $8.80; Washington 
and Oregon straight grade, $7.50; cut-off, 
$6.50,—-cotton 98’s, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

The millfeed market is unchanged. 
Offerings continue fairly plentiful, with 
only moderate interest shown by buy- 
ers. Mill-run, $36 ton; bran, $39; shorts, 
$40; middlings, $49; eastern red bran and 
mixed feed, $26; northern white mill-run, 
$32; red dog, $44@46. 

NOTES 

Governor Stephens has signed the bill 
appropriating $20,000 for the state’s share 
in investigating the feasibility of the 
Klamath-Shasta irrigation project in 
Shasta valley, Siskiyou County. This 
project is a miniature Marshall plan, and 
is claimed will demonstrate the feasibil- 
ity of a state project for reclamation. 
Approximately 200,000 acres will be un- 
der the system. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce Grain Trade Association reports 
the following stocks in warehouses and 
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on wharves, in tons, July 1, 1921: wheat, 
Port Costa 31,413, Stockton 4,996, San 
Francisco 233; barley, Port Costa 24,647, 
Stockton 6,124, San Francisco 4,926; 
beans, 109,317 sacks. Receipts of grain 
at San Francisco for the month of June 
are reported as follows: wheat, 4,113 


tons; barley, 3,288; oats, 459; beans, 
55,906 sacks. 
R. C. Mason. 
UTAH 


Oven, Utan, July 16.—New wheat ar- 
rived in the Ogden market during the 
past week and brought an initial price 
of 75c bu. The amount received was 
small, but grain dealers said that the 
larger movement of the crop would start 
at once. 

Demand for flour during the week was 
quite slow, the southeastern market be- 
ing the only one to absorb any consider- 
able quantity. The local market con- 
tinues dull. Prices ranged $5.50@6 bbl 
for both hard wheat and family patent 
flours, f.o.b. Ogden, basis 48-lb cotton 
bags. Sales were made to the South- 
east at $7 bbl for standard and $7.25 
for high patent, f.o.b. lower river points, 
basis 96-lb cotton bags. The California 
trade was very light, although excellent 
prices were secured for the small sales 
made, with $7.50 bbl for family patents, 
f.o.b. common points, basis 96-lb cotton 
bags. 

The bran market had a decided slump, 
with prices of $25 ton, f.o.b. Ogden, and 
$30, f.o.b. California common points. 


NOTES 

Farmers of Juab County, Utah, held 
a “Wheat Day” at Levan Ridge, a few 
miles south of Nephi, on Thursday. 
Demonstrations of seed selection, plant- 
ing, cultivation and other wheat raising 
phases were given by experts of the 
Utah Agricultural College. Levan Ridge 
is the best known dry farming district 
of Utah. 

J. T. Fisher, state manager of the 
Idaho Wheat Growers’ Association, an- 
nounced this week at American Falls, 
Idaho, that a united effort will be made 
by the wheat growers’ organization, the 
flour millers, grain dealers and chambers 
of commerce in Utah and Idaho to se- 
cure a decided reduction in freight rates 
on wheat to the East. This contest for 
lowered rates, bringing them to the same 
basis as a year ago, will be made through 
organizations in Ogden, Pocatello, Salt 
Lake and Denver. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


MONTANA 
Great Farts, Mont., July 16.—Flour 
prices for the week ending July 16 were 
$9.50 bbl in car lots and $9.85 for local 
deliveries. 





NOTES 


Grain shipments from Montana are re- 
ported already to be turning to the ad- 
vantages of the Panama Canal, and H. 
R. Cunningham, of Helena, makes the 
assertion that the scattering shipments 
now being made from last year’s crop 
are furnishing business for the grain 
docks at Astoria, forecasting, as he sees 
it, the trend that will be greatly in- 
creased after the new crop has been har- 
vested. Wool shipments, sheepmen think, 
will go that way in a majority of cases. 

Montana has sent a special representa- 
tive to Omaha to see if there is any 
chance of obtaining money on the bond 
of the Montana Grain Growers, the co- 
operative corporation now in the hands 
of a receiver. It carried a surety bond 
in the Lion Bonding Co. for $75,000, but 
it is reported here that the company is 
also having financial troubles, and _re- 
turns on the bond have been causing 
some worry to the men trying to salvage 
enough to pay the holders of grain 
tickets against the Montana Grain Grow- 
ers. The receiver, J. G. Crites, is ne- 
gotiating for the leasing of the line of 
elevators, 21 in number, for use this 
season. 
Joun A. Corry. 





The newly invented colloidal fuel, 
which is now under investigation by the 
Japanese government as a substitute for 
coal and heavy oil, is expected to give 
Japanese shipping a most efficient fuel 
at a low price, and to remedy the de- 
crease of the coal and petroleum supply. 
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The readjustment to a new crop basis 
and the wheat market’s fluctuations have 
had a disturbing influence on the flour 
market, and —— have again grown 
reluctant to purchase. Early in the week 
several fairly large sales were made, and 
buyers continued in position to hold off 
for a time, although stocks are by no 
means large. There was little business 
done toward the close of the week, on ac- 
count of high prices, 

Prices on all flours have risen steadily. 
Spring wheat mills have held firm, and 
on account of their discount under spring 

ade, old hard winter wheat flours have 
en in some demand. However, offers 
were rather limited and the market has 
been working toward the new crop basis. 
There has been some hesitation about 
purchasing this grade, for fear the qual- 
ity might not prove up to standard, but 
samples of Kansas 95 per cent shown 
on the exchange are of excellent quality. 

Export operations have been in very 
small volume, due largely to the finan- 
cial situation. While there have been a 
few sales of first hard clears of high 
quality, practically all purchases have 
been soft winter wheat straights from 
Pennsylvania. Mills in that state, Mary- 
land and the Ohio valley have reduced 
their offers, and some of them apparent- 
ly are in a greatly strengthened position. 

he fact that others are evidently look- 
ing for business has created a wide range 
in prices on these. flours. 

Quotations, the springs on old crop 
and winters for new and old: sprin 
fancy ‘ patent, $10.50@10.75; standa 
patent, $8.75@9.50; first clear, $6.75@ 
7.75; soft winter straight, $6@7; hard 
winter patent, $7.25@7.75; straight, $6.75 
@7.25; clear, $6.25@7; rye, $8@8.75,— 
all in jute. 


NOTES 


H. F. Hall, president Hall-Baker Grain 
Co., Kansas City, was in New York re- 
cently. 

John Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, passed 
through New York this week on his way 
home from a trip abroad. 

I. M. Raab, of William McKerrow & 
Co., Ltd., Liverpool, has returned to New 
York after a trip through the West, and 
will sail for England on July 23. 

There has been an inquiry from a good 
spring wheat mill for a salesman to cover 
New England. A first class man who 
can produce results should communicate 
with this office. 

George A. Aylsworth, vice president 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
and W. G. Gooding, president Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co., Minneapolis, were in 
New York this week. 

There is continued agitation in New 
York state for legislation calling for the 
marking of loaves as to weight. This has 
not rea a point yet where bakers 
have considered any concerted action 
necessary, but should this seem advis- 
able, the same stand will doubtless be 
taken as in Ohio, where the. baking inter- 
ests ~e against the passage of a 


‘ similar bill. 


L. E, Broenniman has resigned as vice 
president and treasurer and as a direc- 
tor of the Broenhiman Co., Inc., this city, 
though still retaining his stock interest. 
He has no definite plans for the future 
and it is underst he will take a few 
months’ vacation before again entering 
business, George R. Flach has been 
elected vice president in addition to be- 
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ing secretary, and H. J. Drake has been 
elected treasurer. 

With the retirement of William J. 
Love as assistant manager of Furness, 
Withy & Co., to accept the position of 
vice president of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, a general reorganization 
has been announced in the New York 
staff of the company. Harry Connor, 
who has been next to Mr. Love, was pro- 
moted to manager of freight traffic for 
America, and there has been some shift- 
ing among department heads. 

A meeting of the New York Flour 
Club was held on July 12, at which three 
new members were elected, R. F. Kil- 
thau, R. K. Peek and A. G. Hubbell. The 
delegates to the Federated Flour Clubs’ 
convention made their report, and an- 
nouncement was made of the coming out- 
ing on July 21. It was voted to bring 
up again for further discussion at the 
next meeting the advisability of estab- 
lishing standard grades of flour for ex- 
port from New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., July 16.—It has been a 
long time coming, but at last there ap- 
pears to be a belief in the strength of 
wheat on the part of the local flour trade. 
Local flour buyers have shown increased 
interest in old wheat flour. Trading is 
still far from normal, but buyers ap- 
parently think it will be well to have 
‘somewhat larger reserve stocks of old 
wheat flour on hand than has recently 
been ‘the case. 

Local stocks of unsold flour in Boston, 
held by jobbers and wholesalers, are not 
much over 17,000 bbls, a decrease of 
fully 11,000 from a month ago. As ar- 
rivals of flour have been light, unless 
there is a material increase in receipts, 
supplies on hand at the close of the 
month will show a further decrease. 

Reports received here to the effect that 
the new wheat is not turning out as weil 
as was hoped for have had some influence 
upon the views of the trade. Millers’ 
agents report a better demand, especial- 
ly for spring wheat flours, purchases be- 
ing confined to a car or two at a time 
and well distributed. 

There has been very little done in new 
wheat flours in this market. New Kansas 
hard wheat patents have been offered 
freely at $7.50@8 bbl, in sacks, with 
standard brands ranging around $7@7.35. 

At the close of the week spring wheat 
millers had in many instances advanced 
their limits to what were practically pro- 
hibitive prices. For instance, one Min- 
neapolis mill was quoting $11.45 bbl to- 
day, with another holding at $11.20. Ab- 
solutely nothing could be done at these 
poor, and it looked as if the limits had 

een purposely placed high in order to 
discourage the trade from making bids. 
Spring wheat country mills advanced 
prices about 50c bbl for the week. Kan- 
sas hard wheat patents were advanced 
to some extent, as were soft winters, but 
there was no such marking up of prices 
as in spring wheats. 

Corn meal and oatmeal are held at 
higher prices, with a fair demand re- 
ported. 

NOTES 


Clarence L. Williams, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Park & Pollard Co., Bos- 
ton, but now located in Buffalo, is in 
Boston on a short vacation. 

Potter & Wrightington, Inc., Boston, 
has been formed, with $150,000 capital, 
to deal in flour, grain products, etc. 
Joseph R. Byram is president, and Henry 
M. Thompson treasurer. 

New corporations include the Peerless 
Daylight Bakeries, Inc. Boston, with 
$50,000 capital, and the Forest City Bak- 


ing Co. Portland, Maine, with $10,000 
capital, to deal in flour, etc. 

Visitors on ’chan oes the week 
included W. E. Grant, inneapolis ; 
George D. Felton, Chicago; L. B. Lovitt, 
Memphis; R. C. Sanborn, New York 
City; J. D. Campbell, Winnipeg. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautimore, Mp., July 16.—Flour was 
on the boom most of the week, due to 
reports of serious crop damage in the 
Northwest, and a business was 
done, principally before the advance had 
made much headway. Old springs were 
up $1 bbl or more, while new hard and 
soft winters showed a gain of 75c and 
50c, respectively. Early buyers includ- 
ed exporters, jobbers and leading bakers, 
and at this writing it would seem that 
they were all most fortunate in buying 
when they did. Little or not trading has 
been done hére at the extreme advance, 
yet most stocks are unquestionably light. 

Springs were buoyant and more active, 
first patents closing nominally at $9.75@ 
10; standard brands, $9.25@9.50,—in 98- 
lb cottons; 70c more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 10@20c less in bulk. The 
trading was best early in the week, when 
prices were more favorable, and the 
sharp jump in limits toward the close 
simply helped the Southwest to do busi- 
ness. 

New hard winters were upward and in 
good demand, short patents at the close 
ranging $8.50@8.75; straights, $8@8.25, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 70c more in wood, 5 
@l0c less in jute, or 10@20c less in 
bulk. Trading was good all the week, 
though much more active early than 
later. 

New soft winters were also higher and 
more salable, short patents closing nomi- 
nally at $7.25@7.50; near-by straights, 
$5.75@6,—in 98-lb cottons; 70c more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 10@20c less 
in bulk. Top patents were offered 
around $7.50; cotton, but buyers were 
waiting for them to get closer to the 
price of near-by straights. Further- 
more, city mills up to yesterday were 
jobbing their best winter patent at $8, 
sacks, which left little for competitors if 
they had to pay around $7.50. However, 
the city mills relieved the situation yes- 
terday by advancing prices 50c bbl. 
Near-by straight, after selling at $5, 
bulk, on Tuesday, sold up to $5.85, if 
not $5.90, on Friday, though a little 
easier today. Offerings are light, with 
demand anything but urgent, at the close. 

City mills ran pretty strong, made 
some good sales in both domestic and ex- 
port trade, and advanced flour 50c bbl 
and feed 50c ton, 

Receipts of flour for the week, 51,335 
bbls; destined for export, 28,040. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
7,698 bbls flour and 1,031,804 bus grain 
—428,874 wheat, 505,714 corn, 2,260 oats 
and 94,956 rye. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
26, 1920, to July 16, 1921, 424,101 bus; 
year ago, 354,831. Range of prices this 
week, 72@80c; last year, $1.70@1.90. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to July 16, 397,370 bus; same 
period last year, 88,521. Range of prices 
this week, 60c@$1.36; last year, $2.70 
@3.05. 

Kolb’s bakery, Pennsylvania Avenue 
near North, offers as prizes $250 for the 
best name for its new bread, and $10 
each in gold for the 10 best slogans for 
Kolb’s bread, the contest closing July 31. 

Charles H. Gibbs, local mill agent and 
corn goods factor, has been appointed 
Baltimore representative of the Carr 
Milling Co., Hamilton, Ohio, and expects 
to be headquarters in this market here- 
after for fancy soft winter wheat patent 
flour. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting Wednesday at the Mer- 
chants’ Club, with luncheon. S. M. 
Briggs, representing the Russell-Miller 
Milling -Co., Minneapolis, and Daniel 
Sprosty, representing the Cleveland- 
Akron Bag Co., Cleveland, Ohio, were 
elected members. 

Visitors were Armin Fassler, manager 
Willis Norton & Co., millers, Topeka, 
Kansas; J. M. Dempster, representi 
the Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co; C. J. 
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Rivenbark, millers’ agent, cosacing Bal- 
timore, Washington and points in the 
South; P. F. Carroll, of Henry Koper & 
Co., flour, New York. 

The Marine Show and Export and Im- 
port Exposition, which was held here 
this week in the Fifth Regiment Armory 
by interests identified with business de- 
velopment, shipping, transportation, 
manufacturing and international and do- 
mestic commerce, for the purpose of em- 
phasizing Baltimore’s importance as a 
trade center and an American port, was 
a most interesting, instructive and suc- 
cessful affair, reflecting great credit up- 
on all those who were responsible for it. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., July 16—The wheat 
market has gone up too fast, and with 
flour prices following to the extent 01 
$1 or more, the demand for patents has 
dropped off almost entirely. Buyers 
particularly the bakers, have taken on 
quite a supply the past two weeks. The 
latter were not interested this week, hav- 
ing bought all the old flour they wil! 
need, at $8@9. The regula? trade will 
stay out as long as the wheat market re- 
mains where it is, and use up what they 
have before taking on more. 

Prices now are where they were at the 
close of May, and the trade generally 
does not believe that the advance is jus- 
tified nor the damage to the crop as dis- 
astrous as reported. 

With no actual business, it is impos- 
sible to quote prices anywhere near what 
millers would accept. The fact is they 
hardly know where they stand, with the 
wide spread in the prices of cash wheat. 

Flour sales were reported at $9.60 for 
the best patent, yesterday; other mills 
were asking $10.25 for about the same 
quality, and a few quoted $11. 

Export business was light, and buyers 
are not expected to come in on this ad- 
vance, First clears seemed to be much 
slower than at any time in six months, 
and prices of second clear were lower 
than last week, although offerings were 
light. Rye flour stronger, following the 
advance in the cereal, but demand was 
slow. 

While the mills here ran heavily this 
week to fill orders, it is likely that there 
will be a sharp falling off next week, 
with no new business booked. 

There were three advances of 50c bbl 
at the close of the week to the local re- 
tail trade, but they did not mean any- 
thing, as there is no demand from the 
family trade for bread baking purposes. 
The best family patent was quoted at 
$10.50 today, in cotton 98's. 

Kansas mills are offering a little flour, 
none, however, for prompt shipment, and 
prices today were 50@75c higher than a 
week ago. Short patent was quoted at 
$7.75@8.30 and standard patent at $7.25 
@7.75, Buffalo rate points. The Kansas 
flour market is reported oversold, mostly 
for export. 

Millfeed buyers came into the market 
this week, not for large amounts, but it 
was evident, with so many single carloads 
wanted by country dealers, that stocks 
were getting decidedly short and, with 
the mills here not burdened with supplies, 
it was easy to get $1@1.50 advance for 
bran and middlings, the latter being firm 
today. Mixed feed was easier, and flour 
middlings were quoted $1.50 lower, while 
red dog was advanced $1.50. The latter 
is scarce, while the demand for the other 
two feeds is falling off. The country in 
this section_of the state is getting drier, 
although showers were reported in spots. 
Prices of dairy products are advancing 
steadily, and this is believed to have 
started dairymen to take hold of feeds. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is higher and in 
better demand. Hominy feed quiet, al- 
though considered cheap, and offerings 
here light. Gluten feed slow, and while 
the offerings are only fair, it is easily ob- 
tainable. Cottonseed meal stronger, and 
dealers say it is scarce. Oil meal $3 
higher, due, it is said, to export buying. 
Dealers here are taking it only as ed 
ed, believing prices are too high. Brew- 
ers’ grains are quoted at $26, and dis- 
tillers’ at $86 for 30 per cent and $26 for 
18 per cent, track, Buffalo. Malt sprouts, 
$24, track, Buffalo. Alfalfa, old crop, is 
quoted at $36, and new at $30, track, 
Buffalo. Buckwheat is held at $3.75, 
track, Buffalo, and no disposition to sell 
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t that price. Milo, No. 8, is quoted at 
$1.71, F mixed at $1.65, track, Buffalo. 
No No. $ here, and inquiry good. 

Rolled oats in good demand and firm, 
with stocks light. One of the big mills 
here will not start up until Aug. 1. Oat 
feed dull and easy. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Fiour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ..s.seeseeeeeee 139,325 84 


Last week ...eeescseeeees 113,280 68 

Year Py. 95,680 58 

Two years AGO ...-eeeeeee 130,155 78 

Three years AGO ....«+.+++ 30,550 18 
NOTES 


Farm bureaus in this state are plan- 
ning a drive on the Hessian fly, which has 
been troublesome this year. 

Shipments from the Buffalo elevators 
by steamers to Montreal this week were 
290,000 bus corn and 129,000 bus rye. 

Charles M. Kennedy, of Charles Ken- 
nedy & Co., grain, Buffalo, who has been 
in France to look over the battlefields 
with his family, returned today. 

Stocks of wheat in store are 295,000 
bus, compared with 598,000 a year ago. 
There are 3,350,000 bus corn and 3,150,000 
bus oats in store, over 3,000,000 bus more 
of each than last year. 

Shipments of grain from Buffalo ele- 
vators by canal to New York this week 
were 11,920 tons. Last year no grain 
was moved, but several loads of flour 
were taken for eastern points. 

Receipts of grain by lake at this port 
were 3,100,000 tons, of which 1,127,000 
were wheat and 1,043,000 corn, the rest 
being oats, barley and rye. Only a few 
small lots came from Canada, Last year 
lake receipts were only 580,000 bus. 

Spontaneous combustion is believed to 
have been the cause of the fire which 
broke out in the Archer-Daniels flaxseed 
plant here this week. Although no flames 
were visible outside the steel and concrete 
structure, the inside of the building was 
a raging furnace. 

E. BANGASsER. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., July 16.—Some of 
the mills that have been in the market 
for spot spring wheat have had difficulty 
in finding it this week since the bulge 
started. However, this has not been a 
serious matter. There was a little busi- 
ness early in the week but, when prices 
began to follow wheat up, trade took a 
vacation. As a result there has not been 
a sale larger than a lot of a few barrels 
since the middle of the week. 

Millers can make only spot sales. 
Prices have gone wild. Some mills ad- 
mit that they are only nominal but, with 
wheat prices where they are, no one can 
see a way to ignore them, 

Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $10.50@11.65 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10@ 
10.20; spring straights, $9.70, cotton 98's, 
local; bakers patent, $9.75, cotton 98's, 


car lots, Boston; first clears, $8.25@9.15, © 


cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7; 
low grade, $4.75@5, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton. 

There was considerable activity in soft 
wheat flour this week. Some of the mills 
are sold three weeks or more ahead, and 
are rapidly getting down to a new crop 
basis. There have been some lots of new 
wheat threshed, and there will be more 
next week. Farmers have sold odd lots 
to mills here at $1.15@1.20 bu. There 
have been limited sales of new flour, 
August delivery, at $6.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston basis. Winter straights, 
old wheat, are 10@15c higher, and quoted 
at $6.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6.75@7. 

It is between crops on rye, and there 
has been little actual trading in rye flour 
this week. Mills here have bought a few 
lots of new rye at $1.10@1.20 bu. The 
grain looks . Prices on rye flour 
are 25@35c higher, with best white 
brands, old, offered at $8.75. There has 
been little activity in western brands. 
Prices are unchanged; light $9.50 bbl, 
medium $9, and dark $8.50, all basis cot- 
ton 98's, ; 

There has been a little better demand 
for feed this week, with price firm to 50c 
higher on both bran and middlings. How- 
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ever, sales are far from satisfactory. 
Quotations: spring bran, $23.50@24.50 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $27; 
winter bran, $27, sacked, mostly local; 
spring middlings, $25@25.50, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $30; winter middlings, 
$27, sacked, mostly small lots, local. Rye 
feed steady at $22 ton, sacked, mostly 
jobbing. There has been a fair trade in 
western feed, with prices steady. Ground 
oats are quoted at ton, and corn meal 
at $29, both bulk. Corn meal, table qual- 
ity, steady at $1.50 per 100 lbs, mostly 
small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a total 
capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This WOOK cocscvccescccves 8,600 46 
LMR WEE coer vecviccsecee 9,250 49 

Of this week’s total, 6,800 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,400 winter and 400 
rye. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuiiapevPui, Pa., July 16.—The flour 
market was unsettled by the violent fluc- 
tuations of wheat, but limits are gener- 
ally 75c@$1.50 bbl higher than a week 
ago. There was a moderate inquiry early 
in the week, but the advance checked de- 
mand and, at the close, buyers are pur- 
chasing only small lots, and when bar- 
gains are available. Export operators 
were giving preference to soft winter 
wheat straights over hard first clears, 
owing to their being offered at lower 
prices, and early in the week there was 
a fair volume of business transacted. 


NOTES 

The corn oe of the state has been 
greatly benefited by recent rains. 

George P. White, flour broker, and 
wife, are spending the summer at Vent- 
nor, N. J 

Among the visitors on ’change this week 
was C. A. Williams, of the Williams 
Bros. Co., millers, Kent, Ohio. 

A. S. Butts, formerly with R. E. Mc- 
Cosh & Co., this city, flour dealers, has 
started a brokerage business in the 
Bourse, and will act as manager of the 
National Flour Co. 

Director Sproule, of the department 
of wharves, docks and ferries, has set 
Aug. 1 as the date for receiving bids 
for the first work on the new Girard 
piers on the Delaware River above Mar- 
ket Street. 

It is reported that the Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation has pledged its members 
to seek to provide export cargoes for 
American ships, and plans to use the 
Oregon Avenue piers in this city for its 
over-sea business. 

SamvEt S, Dantets, 





PITTSBURGH 

PirrssurcH, Pa., July 16—A better 
tone characterized the flour market this 
week, and there was a correspondingly 
optimistic spirit among flour men, While 
the volume sold was not as large as had 
been anticipated, there was some active 
buying for immediate requirements, and 
inquiries were most encouraging. 

Springs were firm, and there was some 
demand by bakers for the old crop. As 
far as could be learned no new springs 
have been offered here. Stocks of both 
bakers and grocers are reported low. 
Sales of ioebll tadenensé materially, due 
to the fact that the housewives were con- 
tent to give up baking during the torrid 
spell. Clears are coming into the mar- 
ket more freely, and demand is firm. 

Prices a this week: spring 

atent, old crop $9.25@11, hard winter 
7 @8.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, new crop, $5.25@6, bulk; 
pure white rye $7.50@8.25, pure dark 
rye $5.50@6.25, pure medium rye $6.25@ 
6.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market showed more ac- 
tivity than for some months; coarse feed 
was in strong demand, and prices were 
decidedly firm. 

BREAD WRAPPING ORDER STAYED 

Due to the prompt action of the of- 
ficers and executive committee of the 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry, the tentative ruling of the in- 
dustrial board of the department of la- 


bor and industry of this state, which, un- 
der a literal construction, would have re- 
quired each baked article to be wrap 
and sealed before leaving the bakery, has 
been stayed, pending an adjustment be- 
tween a committee of bakers to be 
named by L. J. Schumaker, president of 
the association, and the industrial board. 

A hearing in the matter was held at 
Harrisburg on July 12, attended by 
over 35 bakers. Horace W. Crider, of 
the Homestead Baking Co., was the prin- 
cipal speaker for the bakers, and made 
a clear and logical argument against the 
ruling of the yond Dean C. B. Con- 
nelley, commissioner of labor and indus- 
try, who presided at the hearing, was 
much impressed by Mr. Crider’s state- 
ments, and assured the bakers that he 
did not intend to promulgate a ruling 
that would prove detrimental to them. 

The members who attended the execu- 
tive meeting also passed a resolution in- 
dorsing President Harding’s plan for 
world disarmament. The resolution was 
presented by S. R. Morningstar, of the 
Hagerty bakery, Philipsburg. 


NOTES 


The St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
opened an office in the Jenkins Arcade, 
Pittsburgh. 

F, S. Grant, of F, S. Grant & Co.,, 
flour and feed jobbers, this city, was in 
Cumberland, Md., the past week. 


A. P. Cole, vice president Jesse C. 
Stewart. Co., this city, flour and feed 
dealer, is on a vacation in Canada, 


Hundreds of cars have been repaired 
and shipped west for grain carrying pur- 
poses by the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 
Ohio and New York Central railroads, 

The Schofer quality bakery, Reading, 
Pa., has opened a bakery on North Fifth 
Street, that city, making four that the 
firm controls. The head of the firm is 
James A. Schofer, and with him are as- 
sociated his sons, Charles A. and J. Fred. 

Cc. C. Larus, 





MR. HOOVER’S DIAGNOSIS 


Secretary of Commerce, in Address at Real 
Estate Convention, Tells What’s the 
Matter with Business 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, speaking before the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards at Chi- 
cago, July 15, called attention to the 
fact that this country was now in the 
midst of the fourteenth industrial de- 
pression that it has suffered since the 
Civil War. 

“We have come through the 13 others 
all right,” he said. “We have today 
greater resources and no less courage, 
skill, or intelligence than when we met 
these disasters before. We do have two 
forces working in the country of a qual- 
ity never experienced hitherto. First, 
we have now a proved financial system 
that has saved us from the terrible de- 
struction of a monetary panic that would 
otherwise have accompanied so tremen- 
dous a fall in values. Second, we have a 
higher sense of service, a wider spread 
wiltnguats to give aid to the injured in 
business. Thousands of firms whose 
cases seemed hopeless months ago are on 
the road,to safety. 

“If we would study the cause of this 
depression and the remedies for it, we 
should devote our time to the examina- 
tion of the economic phenomena of the 
war and of the post-war boom. From 
the war we have the necessity to recover 
many losses, and to change our produc- 
tive forces in accordance with the tre- 
mendous economic shifts in the world. 





- Spreading over all this, however, lies the 


fact that this depression is to a great 
degree born of the malevolent forces we 
set in motion by inflation and by all 
booms. It is in the booms that we specu- 
late, overextend our liabilities, slacken 
down in effort, lower our efficiency, waste 
our surplus in riotous living instead of 
creation of new capital, drive our prices 
to vicious levels, lose our moral and busi- 
ness balance. . 
“We must suffer a period of duress 
from war, and punishment for the boom, 
until we febuild our virtues of hard 
work, frugal living, more saving, sober 
conduct, higher honesty. These things 
are trite enough, but they are as immu- 
table as history and they are the only 
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way out, There are a few people who 
will not accept these hard facts, who 
will persist in the notion that they can by 
various devices avoid reaping what they 
have sowed. The resistance of a few 
groups of manufacturers or dealers to 
lowering prices to the general level; the 
resistance of a few groups of workers to 
accommodation of their wage to the de- 
creasing cost of living, and the necessity 
of a better day’s work; the refusal of 
some people to curtail their extrava- 
gance,—all contribute to our undoing. 
They have to come into the cold water 
in the end. They cannot get more than 
their ratio of the total. In the mean- 
time, they delay recovery and contribute 
to unemployment among the rest of us. 

“However, the vast majority of us 
have cheerfully accepted the inevitable. 
I have records showing that in most 
manufacturing industries efficiency has 
increased from 20 to 30 per cent during 
the past 12 months. Our farmers are 
making extraordinary efforts. They are 
economizing in supplies and machinery; 
they are making the old things do a little 
longer; they will bring in this year’s crop 
at a much less cost than for many years 
past. Thus at least 80 per cent of our 
people have accepted these homely truths 
and taken those steps that are primary 
to overcome any depression. These peo- 
ple have adopted that slogan of give 
a full measure, which St. Luke an- 
nounced as a fundamental of economics 
some 1900 years ago. That is why I in- 
sist we have turned the corner.” 

Speaking before the National Shoe and 
Leather Exposition and Style Show, Inc., 
at Boston, on July 12, Secretary Hoover 
dealt with foreign trade problems and 
the duty of this country toward the 
world in general in contributing to the 
general economical betterment. 

“While many of the causes of the 
present depression lie within our own 
borders,” he said, “yet there may be no 
recovery from these hard times for many 
years to come, if we neglect our eco- 
nomic relations abroad. Even if we 
lower our vision of civilization in this 
crisis solely to our own selfish economic 
interest, we are yet mightily concerned 
in the recuperation of the entire world. 
The hard times that knock at every cot- 
tage door today came from Europe. No 
tariffs, no embargoes, no navies, no 
armies can ever defend us from these 
invasions. Our sole defense is the pros- 
perity of our neighbors and our own 
commercial skill. The recovery of our 
foreign trade can march only in com- 
pany with the welfare and prosperity 
of our customers.” 





DEATH OF Z. C, BUCHANAN 


Boston, Mass., July 16.—The death of 
Zachariah C. Buchanan, New England 
representative of the David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., on July 12, came as a great 
shock to his many friends in the flour 
trade here, where he has been well known 
for some years. Death was the result of 
an operation which took place the pre- 
vious Saturday, and from which he failed 
to rally. 

For several years Mr. Buchanan rep- 
resented the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ing Co. in New England, and built up 
a good business for that concern. A few 
months ago he severed this connection 
and became associated with the David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Buchanan was 48 years old. He 
was a member of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce for a number of years, 
and of the Boston Flour and Grain Club 
since its institution. 

Funeral services were held in Brighton, 
Mass., and the body taken to his home 
in Detroit, Mich., for interment. Sur- 
viving Mr. Buchanan are his mother, his 
widow, two brothers and a sister. 


Louis W. DePass. 





Weekly “Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended July 
16, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 


Atlantic .... 891 919 50 240 35 
TE “eocuve’ 2,759 219 2 oa9 eee 
Pacific ..... 415 2 eee 227 


Totals ....4,065 1,140 52 467 35 
Prev. week. .3,007 945 76 221 236 
Totals, July 1, 

1920, to July 

16, 1921 283,792 43,524 4,158 22,133 36,694 
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While the change is by no means sharp 
or at all out of proportion, there is, nev- 
ertheless, a continued improvement in 
the milling business in this territory. 
Buying is very light as far as booking 
of new wheat flour is concerned, but or- 
ders for immediate shipment flour, which, 
after all, is what keeps the mills in actual 
operation, are more numerous and for 
larger quantities. Millers are inclined 
to consider the advancing wheat market 
as one of the main causes of this reac- 
tion from the recent distressingly dull 
period. 

Reports from interior mills also indi- 
cate an improvement in business, largely 
because of the same reasons as given by 
the terminal companies. Several mills in 
this territory, both terminal and interior 
plants, expect to go on a 24-hour basis 
of operation within a few days, which in 
itself is an indication of better condi- 
tions. The demand does not seem to be 
for any one particular grade of flour, 
but “ee from the highest quality pat- 
ents to low grade. 

Flour quotations showed material ad- 
vances this week, acting in sympathy 
with the wheat market. St. Louis mills 
are quoting as follows: spring first pat- 
ent $8.25@8.50 per 140 lbs, jute, St. 
Louis, standard patent $7.75@8, first 
clear $6@6.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.90@7.15, straight grade $5.75@6, first 
clear $5@5.50; soft winter short patent 
$6.50@6.75, straight grade $5.75@6, first 
clear $4.50@5. 

MILLFEED 

There was a marked improvement in 
the market this week. Demand for both 
bran and shorts is much better, and 
firmer prices prevail on all feed. Sup- 
plies do not seem to be so plentiful. In- 
terior mills also report an improved de- 
mand, and state that buyers are making 
stronger bids than for some time. Hard 
winter wheat bran is quoted at $15.50@ 
16 ton, soft wheat bran at $15.25@15.50, 
and gray shorts at $17.50@18. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TD WOO ceccccccccveccecs 26,100 52 
BMS - WOO cciccctccccccocs 33,100 66 
WOOP GO cicccrertecsccencs 34,000 67 
Two years ago .........00% 28,400 56 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 

« output activity 

THIS WEEK cc cccccccccccces 30,450 39 
RAMOS WOO ctr c cb vcvcccese 26,000 34 
>, | RPE EOCVERERISE TEL 34,600 45 
Two years aG© .......+.08% 28,400 37 


St. Louis mills quote corn products as 
follows: corn meal, $1.70@1.80; cream 
meal, $1.80@1.90; grits and hominy, $2.05 
@2.15,—all basis 100-Ib sacks. 

At a recent meeting of the Prairie 
Grove (Ark.) Milling Co., J. F. Cravens 
was re-elected manager of the company’s 
plant at Prairie Grove. A. C, Tennant 
was elected president, and E. C. Corl 
secretary. 

Prices for threshing grain in Pike 
County, Ill, and surrounding territory 
have been fixed at 4c for oats, 7@10c for 
wheat and 50c for timothy. Prices in 
this territory last year were 6c, 10@13c 
and $1, respectively. 

On July 18 the district-court of the 
United States declared a second divi- 
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dend of 18 per cent upon all claims 
against the estate of the Des Peres Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, which company has 
gone into bankruptcy. 

The following quotations are made by 
St. Louis mills on rye flour, per barrel, 
packed in 98-lb cottons: white patent, 
$7.65@7.75; medium, $7.05@7.15; straight, 
$6.65@6.75; pure dark, $5.35@5.45. Rye 
meal is quoted at $5.70@5.80. 

John E. Hall, a St. Louis grain bro- 
ker and old-time member of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, is touring 
Australia and other South Sea coun- 
tries, accompanied by his wife. They ex- 
pect to be away until autumn. 


The Hirsch bakery property, on Del- 
mar Boulevard, St. Louis, has been sold 
to Harry J. Cohen. This plant was ac- 
quired by Fred Hirsch 48 years ago, and 
operated by him until his death, follow- 
ing which, the bakery was conducted by 
the widow and her son. 


The recent government report showing 
a tremendous reduction in the estimated 
production of rice has served to improve 
business in the southern rice markets, 
where it is thought that the smaller pro- 
duction this year will nearly place supply 
and demand on a parity. 


Charles Espenschied, St. Louis, a for- 
mer president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, will leave for Atlantic City, 
Monday, where he will spend a short va- 
cation. This is the second trip Mr. 
Espenschied has been able to make since 
meeting with an accident in January, 
1920, the other journey being to the mill- 
ers’ convention, recently held in Chicago. 

By a vote of 191 to 23, the members of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange yes- 
terday authorized the appropriation of 
$5,000 to assist in carrying on the educa- 
tional campaign of the National Com- 
mittee of Grain Exchanges. This cam- 
paign is to combat the pooling schemes 
of the grain growers, particularly as 
exemplified in the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with Examiner John A. McQuillan pre- 
siding, is in session at the Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, this week for the pur- 
pose of taking up the readjustment of 
rates for southern railroads, so far as 
water competition affects them. Law- 
yers representing various roads which 
parallel the Mississippi River claimed 
that such roads are operating under a 
distinct disadvantage under the present 
conditions. 


Word has been received in St. Louis 
that Secretary of War Weeks has em- 
ployed A. W. Mackie, Kansas City, to 
make a thorough investigation of condi- 
tions on the Warrior River branch of the 
Mississippi-Warrior barge line. He has 
been instructed to make a full report to 
Secretary Weeks, and suggest means of 
improving the service on the Warrior 
River, which, it is understood, has not 
been entirely satisfactory. Whether or 
not an investigation of the Mississippi 
branch will follow that of the Warrior 
is not yet determined. 





NEW ZEALAND CROP ESTIMATES 


The total production of wheat for New 
Zealand should be approximately 5,975,- 
000 bus, compared with an actual yield 
of 4,559,934 for the season 1919-20, ac- 
cording to the New Zealand department 
of agriculture. 

The percentage of oats threshed in 
1919-20 was 34.79 of the total area under 
that crop. Assuming that a similar pro- 
portion is threshed this year, the total 
production of grain should. be approxi- 
mately 5,520,000 bus, compared with 6,- 
967,862 for the previous season; but from 
the information so far available it would 


— unlikely that the proportion of 
oats threshed hed this season will os as high 
as in 1919-20. - 


HEADS J. G. DAVIS CO. 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 16—At the 
annual meeting of the J. G. Davis Co., 
one of the best known milling concerns 
of this territory, George G. Davis was 
elected president to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the withdrawal in June of Mar- 
tin F. Bristol, who has retired from 
active business. T. W. Kwapp. 


EXPORT GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Association of Railway Executives Makes 
Claim That Existing Freight Rates Do 
Not Prevent Movement 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 16.—Exist- 
ing freight rates are not preventing the 
movement of grain for export, according 
to the following statement issued here 
by the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives: 

“Statistics just compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics reveal that 
the heavy export movement of domestic 
wheat, begun in July, 1920, had, up to 
May 1 of this year, exceeded the export 
in any like 12 months’ period for the 
last six years. It was greater, with one 
exception (the year ended May 1, 1915), 
than any other like period since 1911, 
and fell behind that year by only about 
5,000,000 bus. 

“As to calendar years (ending Dec. 
31), the export of domestic wheat for 
1920 (218,280,221 bus) exceeded that of 











any previous year since 1911. The fig- 
ures (000,000’s omitted) follow: 

‘Year— Bus Year— Bus 
|| ee SOE, is seesaseses 154 
| APRS R SY i RPA ore 106 
i dts ic0 6 os PT: 111 
SER 400d chica we a * eee 143 
SRS  ® "Pe oehe 218 


“The export movement of domestic 
wheat for the first four months of 1921 
far exceeds that of any like period, for 
the last six years. The figures (000,000’s 
omitted) follow: 


Month-— 1916 1917 1918 me —— 1921 
January ....... 13 18 1 21 
POUPaary .. 2.0 15 10 1 4 ‘ 18 
ae 17 7 1 10 6 14 
BOE wc rccccces 16 14 1 17 7 17 


“Exports of all the other leading do- 
mestic grains (corn, oats, barley, rye and 
buckwheat), except oats, were also great- 
er in the first four months of 1921 than 
in any other like period in the last three 
years. During the war years, exports of 
oats greatly exceeded the exports of the 
last year.” Joun Marrinan. 





RETIRING FROM THE FARMS 


Rapid Turnover of Land to Tenants in In- 
diana Shown by Figures of United 
States Census Bureau 





InpraANnaporis, INp., July 16.—Two grain 
growers, who own their farms, retire in 
Indiana every week and turn their prop- 
erty over to tenants, according to figures 
of the United States Census Bureau at 
Washington on farm tenantry in the 
state. These show that, in 1920, farms 
in Indiana operated by tenants totaled 
65,587, while in 1910, tenants operated 
64,687. The increase of 900 tenants in a 
decade averages 90 a year. 

Many deductions are possible from 
these figures, but George C. Bryant, stat- 
istician for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with headquarters 
in Indianapolis, sees little cause for 
alarm. The present tendency in this 
state, he asserts, is to stay on the farm, 
and he says he does not believe that the 
landlord system ever will attain great 
proportions in Indiana. 

The farms operated by tenants in 
1920 comprised 32 per cent of the total 
number in the state. In 1910 the num- 
ber tenant operated was 30 per cent. 
The Hoosier commonwealth is below the 
general average of the nation in farm 
tenantry, figures for the entire country 
for the decade ending in 1920 showing 
that 38.1 per cent of all farms were op- 
erated by renters. 

Grain growers in Indiana are showing 
a tendency toward larger farms, Mr. 
Bryant says, adding that the buying of 
an adjoining 20 or 40 acres is not un- 
common. This is shown by the fact that 
in 1920 there were 205,126 farms in the 
state, compared with 215,485 in 1910. 

Epwarp H. Zieener. 


July 20, 1921: 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dou.tvurn, Minn., July 18.—Though 
some domestic inquiry was reported for 
flour last week, the upward trend of 
wheat and flour prices halted the de- 
mand generally. Limited purchases were 
made only in cases of dire necessity. 
Reports of damage to wheat influenced 
the flour market. There was no interest 
reported in the foreign direction, owing 
to the uncertain exchange question. 
Spring wheat flour advanced 75c@$1 bbl, 
patent showing greatest strength. To- 
day the break in. wheat resulted in mills 
reducing the patent asking price 25c. 

The durum trade hesitated to make 
new commitments in a free way because 
of the materially strengthening flour 
market due to higher wheat. Some scat- 
tered car lot sales were made to buyers 
needing immediate supplies. The mill 
advanced asking quotations $1.10 bbl last 
week, with 35c clipped off today. 

The strength in the rye market scared 
out buyers, and the small trade booked 
came practically from home consumers. 
Cash rye was in good demand for ex- 
port, and the lack of supplies gave con- 
siderable strength to the situation. Price 
advancement made by the mill éxtended 
to 90c bbl, with a 10@2é5c reaction today, 
due to a sharp break in the price of rye. 

An improvement was reported in the 
inquiry for millfeed from the East. New 
business proved light, however, as mills 
are not in a position to offer much. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thi WOOK cccccecvcccvcece 17,205 46 
EMSE WO cv ccveccccecovac 15,605 42 
TOS FORE . .cccscscccavecs 21,085 57 
TwO Years ABO .....eseeese 10,540 28 


NOTES 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., and family, are 
spending their vacation at Alexandria, 
Minn. 

Visitors on ’change this week were B. 
B. Sheffield, W. K. Parrand and W. D 
Gregory, of Minneapolis, and W. E. Har- 
ris, of Baltimore. 

Some shipments of oats have been 
made, and more are contracted to move 
out to the East by boats this week. 
Charters for moving 400,000 bus are re- 
ported. Present stock is 5,750,000 bus. 

A large shipping house with foreign 
connections is moving in here about 400,- 
000 bus winter wheat, presumably to be 
shipped out via lake to the East to go 
abroad. The movement has started, and 
daily receipts are gradually increasing. 

The tariff act passed by Congress has 
halted the movement of Canadian grain 
into this country. Prior to May 28, stuff 
was being rushed here in large quantities, 
but now only an occasional small lot 
passes through houses here in bond, 
bound for foreign countries. 

Delegates will commence to arrive here 
tonight to attend the third annual con- 
vention of the state Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation in session July 19-20 at the 
Spaulding Hotel. Registration of dele- 
gates will start Tuesday morning. Presi- 
dent B. M. O’Donnell will call the meet- 
ing to order at 10 o’clock on Tuesday 
morning and Mayor S. F. Snively will 
give the address of welcome to the visi- 
tors. 

The laying up of many boats on the 
Great Lakes is causing losses to own- 
ers. ‘It is estimated that only 40 per 
cent of the boats regularly plying the 
lakes are now in operation, due to the 
lack of tonnage. Vessel owners look 
for some improvement when the new 
grain crop starts moving. The wheat 
rate to Buffalo remains 134c bu for me- 
dium to large boats, while the packet 
freighters get 2c on small loads. 

Light offerings and business noted in 
cash spring Wheat. Basis not much 
change Today No 1 dark northern 
closed 9@87c over September, No. 2 
dark 3@30c over, with No. 3 dark 5c 
under to 18c over the same future. Mills 
paid liberal premiums for choice cars 
of durum, otherwise grades moved slow- 
ly. .No. 2 amber closed at September 
price to 18¢c over; No. 2 mixed, 4c under 
to 4c over the September delivery. The 
cash market has flattened out here, and 
some stuff is being diverted to outside 
markets where better prices are being 
quoted. 

F. G. Cartson.” 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 











DULUTH, JULY 16 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 

Family patent ..... $9.50@9.75 $14.30@14.50 
Bakers patent ..... 9.15@9.40 14.05@14.25 
First clear, jute.... 7.50@8.00 11.50@11.75 
Second clear, jute... 5.75@6.25  9.50@10,00 
No, 2 semolina ..... 8.50@8.75 14.40@14.60 
Durum patent ..... 8.10@8.35 14.15@14.40 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 


pure white, $8.40; No. 2 straight, $7.55; No. 
3 dark, $6; No. 5 dark, $7.25; No, 8 rye, 
$6.35. 

WHEAT—Market responded to rust and 
crop uncertainties. Futures, under urgent 
demand, scored substantial price advance- 
ment, and the cash market followed. Re- 
ceipts fell off, and stocks declined 32,000 
bus. The cash demand has diminished, out- 
side markets proving better than this. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents per bushel: 
Dark <n + 


July No.1 o. 
9.. 182% @160% 126% @ 1531 % 119% @141% 
11.. 134 @162 128 @155 121 @143 
12.. 140% @168% 134% @161% 127% @149% 
13.. 147 @175 141 @168 133 @156 
14.. 151 @179 145 @170 137 @160 
15 153 @181 147 @174 139 @162 
16 151 @179 145 @172 137 @160 
c-—Amber durum—, -—Durum—, 
July No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
9. 122% @131% 120% @130% 120% 118% 
11. 122 @130 120 @130 119 117 
12. 129 @137 127 @137 126% 124% 
13. 188%@141% 1381%@141% 131% 129% 
14 137 @145 135 @145 135 133 


15. 189 @147 187 @147 187 = 187 
16. 140 @148 1388 @148 138 136 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Cor Oats Rye 
cay 2 entand 3 white No. 1 Barley 

52%. 33% 118 45@60 
Pa 52 33% 117 45@6 
12... 56% 35% 121 48@63 
13... 57% 36% 122% 49@64 
14... 56 86% 127 51@66 
16..$0 387% 130 51@66 
16... 59% 38% 129 51@66 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
-—Spring— ——Durum—, 


July Sept. July Sept. 
RM 8. van ines 125% 124% 120% 118% 
July Wh .vcsswse 127 123% 120 119 
JOly BB avcccecs 133% 131% 127 126% 
TOU IB wccccsee 138 135 131% 129% 
SO Be iesaeaas 142 138% 135 133% 
of Perr 144 141% 137 134% 
SOP BB cececsae 142 139 138 132% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts—, <r te e 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Spring .... 158 271 19 217 199 10 
Durum .... 827 612 94 592 296 96 
Winter ..0. 11 2 es 5 16 ee 


Totals .. 496 785 113 814 6511 106 
CORR. soca - 185 ee ee ee 
Oats ...... 78 52 90 ee S ge 
Rye ....... 145 621 248 150 377 105 
Barley .... 161 68 656 22 183 455 

Bonded... oe ee 19 ee eo ee 
Flaxseed .. 190 74 83 414 126 41 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 16, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 


omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
c- Wheat stocks—, -——grade——, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1, 2 dk ni 
1,2 nor § 37 73 39 38 19 12 
8 dk nor ? 
3 nor 5 26 84 oe 30 33 1 
All other 
spring .. 137 439 15 82 106 2 
1,2 amd} 
1,2 dur § 16 297 185 28 85 25 
All other 
durum .. 302 444 45 32 80 15 
Winter .... 6 6 1 40 1 oe 
Mixed .... a) 70 °° 145 193 39 
Totals 523 1,413 285 395 617 94 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Domestic—_, ——-Bonded——, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 

COFR .sece 54 oe oe ee ee ee 

Oats ......5,842 282 131 ae os 5 

RPO secekse 66 516 1,195 ae “5 ay 

Barley .... 322 62 403 2 es 61 

Mlaxseed .. 952 504 165 es 2 es 
FLAXSEED 


Decreasing supplies, smaller receipts and 
fferings by the country caused a decided 
firming up of the market with crushing in- 
terests arrayed on the buying side. Any 
Selling this week met good buying, with 
the result that there was a broadening of 
trading in fall futures. Business in July 
continues small. Hot weather and disturb- 
ing news from the country also made them- 


selves felt. New crop issues went above the 
$2 mark, September reaching high at $2.01, 
October $2.03, July $1.98%, on the closing 
day. Final figures were from %c on July 
to 1%c lower against top point, with the 
current delivery showing most strength. 
Net gain against July 9 ran 12%c for de- 
ferred deliveries to l4c on July. 
Range of flaxseed futures: 


Low July 16 
$1.83% $1.98 

1.87 1.99% 

1.89 2.01% 


July 11 
July ..$1.84 
Sept. . 1.87 
Oct. .. 1.89 
Nov. .. e 


High 
$1.97 

1.99 

2.00 





CHICAGO, JULY 16 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the re- 


tail merchants ........se008- $10.60@11.15 
Spring patents, jute ........... 9.25@10,15 
Spring straights, jute ......... 9.15@ 9.65 
Spring clears, jute ..........+. 7.00@ 7.50 


4.50@ 5.00 


Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ..... 
9.35@ 9.75 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute .........+. $6.75 @7.25 

Straight, southern, jute ......... 6.50 @6.75 

Clear, southern, jute ........+... 5.75 @6.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.50 @8.35 

Patent, 95 per cent .... 2c eeees 6.75 @7.25 

Clear, Bamana, Jute ..cccssccccese 5.75 @6.25 


RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$7.60@8.30 


Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 7.20@7.40 
WHEAT—Milling and export demand 


Premiums de- 
week, with red 
July. Pre- 
at the close, 
2 red ic 


4 red 
2 


good. Receipts increasing. 
clined sharply during the 
winters at a discount under 
miums, as compared with July, 
today: No, 1 red le under, No. 
under, No. 3 red 2@3c under, No. 
3% @5c under, No. 1 hard % @2c over, No. 
hard %@ic over, No. 3 hard 1@2c under, 
No. 4 hard 2@5c under, No. 1 dark hard 41@ 
10c over, No. 2 dark hard 3@9c over, No. 3 
dark hard July to 2c over, No. 4 dark hard 
July to ic under, No. 1 northern 10@20c 
over, No. 2 northern 8@lic over, No. 3 
northern July to 5c over, No, 4 northern July 
to 8c under, No. 1 dark northern 30@35c 
over, No. 2 dark northern 15@25c over, No. 
3 dark northern 7@i2c over, No. 4 dark 
northern July to 8c under. 
Cash prices, with comparisons: 
This week Last week cast ‘youd 
-+.-@ 


1 red.... 118 @133% 119% @129 

2 red.... 116 @132% 117 @124%... 
1 hard... 118% @135 122 @135%... 
2 hard.. 118% @135 '% 118% @128% ... 
1 dk hd,. 125 @143%..... @129 

2 dk hd.. 122 @130%..... @128% 

1 nor, 8.. weve s@140% ovece Deccee ves @ 
2 nor, 8.. sone ane cseue OD rseovs se8 
1 GK BOP. .csce ar @132% 

2 dk nor. 133% @ $ 149% 143% @151 


CORN—Industries and elevator interests 
were the principal buyers. Prices were low 
early in the week and high later. Supplies 
lighter. Stocks are expected to decrease for 
the week, as unloading of cars was slow. 
The range: 


This week Last week Last year 


1 mix.... 60% @64% 57 @61_..... @ wccve 
2 mix.... 60% @65 56%@61_..... Ps sare 
3 mix.... 61 @62% 56% @59% 154% @168% 
4 mix.... 59 @61 -@56 152 @162% 
5 mix.... 57 @57%....@53% 150 @160 
6 mix.... 53 @59 50%@52%147 @160 
1 yel..... 60% @65% 57 @61%..... @ onus 
2: yel..... 60% @65% 57 @61%..... @Drcerse 
3 yel.. 59% @63 56 @59%153 @166 
4 yel.... ---@59 «+++ @56 152% @164 
5 yel..... ove cd cvee @55 155 @160 
6 yel..... 53% @ @58 50% @57 150 @159 
1 white 60% @65% 524% @61%..... @iceoe 
2 white... 60% @65 57%@61_..... @Devcss 
3 white 59 @62 56 @ 5o% need ‘een 
4 white > Sahl 7 ]) reeees Pere 
5 white coos "Sis eeeee $ cteue 
6 white.. me : 60% @51% ery JA 
OATS—Shipping emmand fair. Offerings 


ample. A few cars of new No. 3 white sold 
early in the week at 5%c under September, 
and today at 4%c discount. Old No. 2 
white closed mostly at %c over July, and 


old No. 3 whites at 1@1i%c under July. 
The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 35% @40 35 @36% 98 @112% 
2 white. 34 @40 34 @36% 95% @111% 
3 white. 33 @38% 31%@35% 90 @109% 
4 white. 31% @37% 25 @34 88 @106 


RYE—A seaboard exporter is said to be 
long 3,000,000 bus of July, and wants the 
cash grain to fill sales abroad. Movement 
of the new crop is increasing, and indica- 
tions are that deliveries will be liberal in the 
next two weeks. No, 2 closed at July price 
today, $1.33, an advance of 16c for the week. 
September closed at $1.19, up 13\c The 
range on No. 2 was $1.18@1.34; last year, 
$2.21@2.35%. | 

BARLEY—Exporters were inquiring for 
45-lb grain, but made no bids. Poor to 
fancy ranged 55@75ic, against 50@62c last 
week, and $1.15@1.35 last year. The close, 
today, was 70@75c for malting, with July 
67%c, a gain of 6c for the week, 

CORN GOODS—tTrade slightly better and 
market firmer. Corn flour $1.67%, corn meal 





$1.85, cream meal $1.70@1.75, pearl hominy 
$1.90@1.92%, granulated hominy $1.85@ 
1.87%, oatmeal $1.92%, car lots, per 100 lbs, 
Rolled oats, $2.60 per 90-lb sack, 

LINSEED MEAL—Trade moderate at $33 
ton, f.o.b, Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 





r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bblis..... 186 139 147 130 
Wheat, bus.... 2,334 567 397 717 
Corn, bus...... 1,622 2,248 2,783 604 
Oats, bus...... 1,437 1,571 1,391 880 
Rye, WWS...50. 46 75 3 115 
Barley, bus.... 58 217 45 87 
KANSAS CITY, JULY 16 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
, | | SPT rerrrerereerrrrrrr nin $7.50@8.15 








i... | ieee rerrrinr: cree 7.20@7.55 
PURSE CIOME cccccccveccccvescececs 5.75 @6.65 
BeCond CIOAP 2. ncccocecvccccceers 4.75 @5.00 


MILLFEED—Decided improvement in all 
grades of feed, causing substantial advances 
in prices, with supplies diminishing. Better 
business is in prospect, and prices are due 
to go much higher. All sections are buy- 
ing. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $13@14; brown shorts, $14@15; gray 
shorts, $15@16. 

WHEAT—Satisfactory 
week. Broad character 
and furnished an outlet for 
classes of grain. No abatement in demand, 
and prices generally held firm to higher. 
Demand for soft wheat was also, on the 
whole, very good, and prices made good 
gains, Exporters and elevator concerns 
were the larger buyers, but mills were in 
the market for choice milling samples. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.24@1.38, No. 2 
$1.23@1.35, No. $1.22@1.26; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.25@1,26, No. 2 $1.23@1.25, No. 3 
$1.20@1.23, No. 4 $1.20@1,21. 

CORN—Demand not urgent, 
spread rain and lower futures were offset 
by a generally critical crop situation and 
tended to make a firm market. White corn 
was the easiest to dispose of. Cash prices: 
white corn, No. 2 58@58%c, No. 3 57% @58c, 
No. 4 54% @55c; yellow corn, No. 2 58@ 
58%c, No. 3 55@56c, No. 4 54@55c; mixed 
corn, No, 2 51@52c, No, 3 50@50%c, No, 4 
47 @ 49e, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
or —,. 
192 


trading market all 
of buying persisted, 
Virtually all 


but wide- 









1920 192 1920 
Flour, bbls. 11300 10,075 109, e 60,775 
Wh’'t, bus.1,642,000 1,17 ,597,050 1,045,700 
Corn, bus..475,000 208,750 342,500 96,250 
Oats, bus.. 37,400 71,400 47,500 16,500 
Rye, bus... 1,100 eet 8 <eames 8,800 
Barley, bus 21,000 34,500 36,400 9,100 
Bran, tons. 1,320 600 4,180 2,700 
Hay, tons.. 4,464 9,204 1,260 3,504 
TOLEDO, JULY 16 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 

98's, f.o.b. mill, $6.90@7; local springs, $9.60 


@ 10. 
MILLFEED-—Car lots, 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran 
Winter wheat mixed feed 
Winter wheat middlings 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags «d 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 6.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 149 cars, 108 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 10 cars, 4 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 33 cars, 7 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


100's, 


per ton, f.o.b. 





contract. 





7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Wheat, bus.. 208,600 54,800 14,045 49,405 
Corn, bus.... 12,500 48,750 82,715 17,020 
Oats, bus,..: 67,650 43,004 28,300 26,100 

. 
ST. LOUIS, JULY 16 

FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 


f.o.b. St, Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
WUPGt DOCONE 6ucccsswecvesivsevees $8.25 @8.50 
BtaMGOr 2 ncvcccccvccvcccvesececs 7.75 @8.00 
ro | Perr r erry. reer re 6.00 @6.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
ss ., . MORE CC LET Te Cee re Tere $6.90@7.15 
PS hac idxnonecnasiaveds wanes 5.75 @6.00 
PUG COOP occ cesccccccccsccsess 5.00 @5.50 


SOFT WINTER FLOUR 


PEEL I LO Ce TTECeT ee $6.50@6.75 
DEORE. wvicccbdvcneesccaseresioes 5.75 @6.00 
PEGRE CIOGE ooo ccssceccccevcsocves 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—tThe market was very strong 
all week, and more activity was noted. All 
grades of wheat feeds’ were wanted, and the 
diminishing offerings were barely sufficient 
to care for the demand. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $15.50 


@16; soft wheat bran, $15.25@15.50; gray 
shorts, $17.50@18. 
WHBEAT—An erratic cash wheat market 


followed the irregular 
closing considerably high- 
er on the week. Export buyers took the 
bulk of the offerings, either through ele- 
vators or for direct shipment to the Gulf. 
There was also some buying for accumula- 
tion, but very little wheat, either hard or 


prevailed, which 
course of futures, 


soft, was taken by mills, Quality and con- 
dition of wheat receipts show improvement. 
Receipts, 1,583 cars, against 657 last week. 
Cash prices: No. 1 red, new, $1.29@1.30; No. 


2 red, new, $1.28@1.30; No. 3 red, new, $1.25 
@1.26; No, 4 red, new, $1.22@1.23; No. 1 
hard, new, $1.29@1.30; No. 2 hard, $1.27@ 


$1.26 @1.27. 
fluctuated consider- 
closed higher on the 


1.29; No. 3 hard, 
CORN—The market 
ably, but, like wheat, 
week. Offerings showed an increase, but 
demand is diminishing. Receipts, 190 cars, 
against 225. Cash prices: No. 1 yellow, 65 
@66c; No. 2 yellow, 64@65c; No. 1 white, 
66 @67c. 
The market was very dull, prac- 
no sales being made at the slightly 
higher prices. Receipts, 143 cars, against 
114. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 41@42c; No. 3 
oats, 39@41c; No. 4 oats, 40c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 





tically 


Flour, bbls... 94,090 78,030 117,080 101,980 
Wheat, bus,.2,450,672 674,661 760,860 333,470 
Corn, bus.... 296,400 552,720 507,920 417,860 
Oats, bus.... 342,000 542,000 258,215 420,550 
Rye, bus..... Seay" G50) (61LSSE ks se 
Barley, bus.. 17,955 9,600 8,600 2,320 





MILWAUKEE, JULY 16 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 





cotton, per barrel, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
ee $9.90@ 10.56 
PCT RC OTe TT Ore er 8.80@ 9.96 
a. A OPP ee eee 6.60@ 8.50 
GRE GON bin aohs'ecenswierens 4.50@ 5.00 
ek. ee ee 8.25@ 8. 
Pee DOU, GPRMIE oncceccccceccs 7.25@ 7 
eS eee eee 4.50@ 6.5 
PORE cave canrbcneacsune 8.00@ 8.50 
CAPT PE, BOE POS cc ccescccccsee 1.90@ 1.95 
CEPR MOGE, TOO TRO ccvcccccvesss 1.85@ 1.90 
Coem Ortts, 160 106 ccccccdscccece 1.80@ 1,85 
MILLFEED—Higher. Offers light and 
demand moderate, but confined to bare ne- 
cessities. Drouth stimulated eastern busi- 
ness. Prices generally $1@2 higher. Red 
dog very scarce and wanted, Standard bran, 
$17@18 ton; standard fine middlings, $17@ 
18; flour middlings, $21@22; hominy feed, 
$25.50; red dog, $29@30; rye feed, $13@14; 
old process oil meal, $35@38; cottonseed 
meal, $37@39; brewers’ dried grains, $21.50 
@ 22; gluten feed, $28,—all in 100-lb sacks. 


WHEAT—Advanced 10@1ic. Receipts, 82 
cars; last week, 103; last year, 45. Receipts 
light, and demand good from millers and 
shippers. Premiums steady to easy on win- 
ters; firmly held on spring. No. 1 northern, 
$1.45@1.50; No. 2, $1.39@1.45; No. 3, $1.35@ 
1.39; No. 4, $1.31@1.35; No. 5, $1.15@1.25; 
No. 1 red winter, $1.30@1.33; No. 2 red, 
$1.29@1.31; No. 3 red, $1.28@1.30. 

RYE—Advanced 11@12c, Receipts, 18 
cars; last week, 20; last year, 33. Movement 
very light, and little new has arrived. Old 
crop. virtually exhausted. Demand fair, 
milling and shipping. Premiums reduced. 
No. 1, $1.34; No. 2, $1.33; No. 3, $1.30@1.33; 
No. 4, $1.25@1.32. 

CORN—Advanced 3% @4c. 
cars; last week, 665; last year, 321. 
ing reduced, with absorbing demand 
industries and shippers. Discounts 
peared on white. No, 2 white, 65c; 
yellow, 64%c; No. 2 mixed, 64%c. 

3% @Ac. Receipts, 179 
last week, 297; last year, 291. Receipts 
with good demand from céreal in- 
Discounts materially 
40@40%c; No. 3 


Receipts, 251 
Offer- 

from 
disap- 
No. 2 








cars; 
moderate, 
dustries and shippers. 
increased. No. 2 white, 


white, 39% @40c; No, 4 white, 39%c; sam- 
ple grade, 35@38c. 
BARLEY—Advanced 7@8c. Receipts, 94 


cars; last week, 150; last year, 82. Indus- 
tries and shippers readily absorb small of- 
ferings. Demand steady and active. Iowa 
was quoted at 65@77c, as to quality; Wis- 
consin, 65@78c; Minnesota, 62@77c; Dakota, 
62@75c; feed and rejected, 60@68c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1 


921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis.. 22,370 19,600 14,180 18,370 
Wheat, bus. 110,700 63,450 177,150 79,180 


356,250 457,425 1,098,400 202,430 
374,595 589,840 292,575 250,230 
145,230 126,690 105,110 38,570 
25,020 36,990 6,040 45,510 


Corn, bus... 
Oats, bus... 
Barley, bus. 
Rye, bus.... 








BALTIMORE, JULY 16 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring Gret patent ....iccccvece $9.75 @10.00 


9 
Spring standard patent ......... 9.25@ 9.50 
Hard winter short patent, new.. 8.50@ 8. 
Hard winter standard grade, new 8.00@ 8.25 
Soft winter short patent, new... 7.25@ 7 


Soft winter straight (near-by), 

3, METER CUTE LET CRT ere Te 5.75@ 6.00 
Rye Gour, WRC. «<.ccesvocvesses 8.25@ 8.75 
Rye flour, standard ............. 7.50@ 8.00 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent ............ $10.00 
City mills’ blended patent ........... 10.00 
City. mille’ winter patent ............ 8.50 
City mills’ winter straight .......... 7.85, ° 


MILLFEED—Higher in instances, but no 
improvement in demand. Quotations, in 
100-I1b sacks, -per ton: spring bran, $22.50 
@23; soft winter bran, $23@24; standard, 
middlings, $22@22.50; flour middlings, $29 
@30; red dog, $36@37; city mills’ middlings,- 
$22 @ 22.50. 
WHEAT—Advanced 
movement fair. Receipts, 


7@9c; demand and 
804,343 bus; ex-+ 








290 
428,874; stock, 747,379. Closing prices: 
Sort Ne. 'b fed. winter, ; spot No, & 
fea winter, garlicky, $1.30%; July, $1.30%; 


August, $1.29%; range of southern for week, 


CORN—Up 2@6c; movement light, de- 
mand Receipts, 166,008 bus; exports, 
605,714; stock, $21,002. Closing prices: do- 
mestic yellow No. 8 or better, track, 79@ 
80c; contract grade, 75c; range of southern 
for week, 72@80c; spot near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $3.75. 

OATS—Gained 3% @ic; demand improv- 
fing, movement small. Receipts, 3,675 bus; 
exports, 2,260; stock, 122,692. Closing 
prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 50%c, sales; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 50c, 

RYE—Jumped i16c; movement mioderate, 
demand constant. Receipts, 82,460 bus; ex- 
ports, 94,956; stock, 85,305. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $1.50; new 
southern bag lots for week (912 bus), $1 
@1.25 bu, 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY 16 

FLOUR—Receipts, 4,400 bbis, and 8,960,- 
884 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 273 sacks to 
London, 1 bbl to Havre, 800 sacks to Ant- 
werp, 16,000 to Rotterdam, 6,000 to Bremen 
and 1,076 to Hamburg. Quotations, per 196 
Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent ............$10.25@10.60 
Spring standard patent ........ 9.75@10.00 
Spring first clear .......+.-++++ 7.50@ 7.75 
Hard winter short patent ...... 8.60@ 9.00 
Hard winter straight .........- 8.26@ 8.50 
Soft winter straight .........-. 6.60@ 7.15 

RYE FLOUR—Firm and higher in sym- 
pathy with raw material, but trade quiet. 
We quote on a basis of $8.560@8.75 bbl in 
sacks, according to quality. 

WHBPAT—Alternately higher and lower, 
closing at a net advance of 2c. Trade quiet. 
Receipts, 363,469 bus; exports, 759,459; stock, 
226,471. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: 

No, 2 red winter ........+0++++--$1.88@1.48 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky eeeeeee 1.27@1.82 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 8 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 56 wheat, 
llc under No, 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Demand showed a little im- 
provement and market developed a firmer 
tone, closing higher under light offerings. 
Quotations: 





Spring bran .......ceeeeceseeee $23.00 @24.00 
Soft winter bran .......+.. eee 24.00@24.50 
Standard middlings ........ +++ 28.00@24.00 
Fiour middlings ..........+ seeee 27.00@29.00 
ROG GOB ccescccsccces Tavesrece 36.00 @37.00 


CORN—Market for export deliveries ad- 
vanced 6c early in week, but lost 2c of im- 
provement, closing at a net rise of 3c, Local 
car lots in smal! supply, and quiet at quoted 
rates, Receipts, 20,190 bus; exports, 342,857; 
stock, 528,771. Quotations: car lots, in ex- 
port elevator, No. 2 75@76c, No. 3 73@74c; 
car lots for local trade, No, 2 yellow 80@81c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Market higher in 
sympathy with corn, but trade quiet and 
values largely nominal. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $2.30 
Granulated white meal, fancy .......+ 2.35 
White corn flour, fancy .........- sees 2.60 


Pearl hominy and grits . 
Pear! hominy and grits, cases, 24 pkgs, 

24 Of, each ...ceeeeees sevccvcccesce 888 

OATS—Offerings light and market firm 
and 4c higher, but demand only moderate. 
Receipts, 89,035 bus; stock, 205,205. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 49% @50c; No. 3 white, 
48@49c. , 

OATMBEAL—Quiet, but market firmer in 
sympathy with raw material. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-Ib sacks, $5.90; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, 
$6.40@6.50; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $5. 





BUFFALO, JULY 16 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, a %’s, 
rin, 


carloads: pring 
Best patent spring ........++++ $10.15 @10.25 
Bakers patent ........6sseeee08 9.45@ 9.65 


Piet CLAP .cccccccccscccccvese 
Second clear .... 
Rye, pure white . ‘ 
Rye, straight .......-.eeeeeeees 


Bran, per ton ..... 





Standard middlings, per ton. @ 20.00 
Mixed feed .......cceeeeeccveee . @24.00 
Flour middlings .........++++5+ + eee »@25.00 
Red dog, per ton .......-++5.. ° @33.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... «..-. 2. 

Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 31.00 @32.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 31.00@32.00 
Hominy feed, white, ed tom ... ....-@27.60 
Gluten feed, per ton .........- : -@31.93 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent. ° 46. 60@ 47. 00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent. - 41.50@ 42.00 
Oll meal, per ton .,........ eese +» @40.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks oeeee@ 2.95 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton 8.00@ 9.00 
Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibe ......... oo aeesQe BOB 
Buckwheat, 100 lbs ..........+. +-@ 3.75 


WHEAT—There was no winter wheat of- 
fered here, but $1.36 could probably have 
been obtained for No. 2 red, on track, 
through billed. No. 1 dark northern sold 
at $1.95, and No. 2 at $1.90, on track, with 
sellers asking $2 for No. 2 today. 

CORN—Light receipts sent the spot mar- 
ket up 4c, and at the close 6c over last week 
was asked. Receivers paid no attention to 
the option, Higher prices are looked for 
next week, as there is little corn headed 
this way by rail, and store holders are not 
offering. Closing: No. 1 and No. 2 yellow, 
76c; No. 3 yellow, 75c,—on track, through 
billed. 

OATS—Scarce and strong at 6c advance at 
the close, and a demand from millers. 
Prices have been too low here. Closing: 
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No. 1 white, 47%c; No. 2 white, 47%c; No. 
3 white, 46%c; No, 4 white, 45c,—on track, 
through billed, 

ig er of and spot very scarce, 
with a good demand. Malting was quoted 
at 80@85c, and feed at 72@76c, on track, 
through billed. _Malting. was offered at 80c, 
c.1.f., Buffalo, 

RYE—None here, track or store. No. 2 
was quoted at $1.38, on track, through billed. 


NEW YORK, JULY 16 

FLOUR—Market steady, with prices high. 
Wheat fluctuations have disturbed confi- 
dence, Fairly liberal buying early in week 
at lower levels, Export demand now chiefly 
for soft winter straights; sales on this made 
at comparatively low prices. Quotations, 
spring on old crop and winters for new to 
old: spring fancy patent, $10.50@10.75; 
standard patent, $8.75@9.50; first clear, $6.76 
@7.75; soft winter straight, $6@7; hard 
winter straight, $6.75@7.25; patent, $7.25@ 
7.76; clear, $6.26@7. Receipts, 198,913 bbls, 

WHEAT—Market rose steadily till close 
of week on reports of crop losses in the 
Northwest and poor conditions in Europe. 
Buying was heavy. Export sales light, due 
to exchange and advance in prices. Ger- 
many, Holland and Scandinavia were in the 
market, but principal sales reported were 
to Belgium. Prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.47; 
No. 2 hard winter, $1.53; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, $1.77; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.48, 
Receipts, 408,300 bus, 

CORN—Market nervous. Crop bulletin for 
week not as bullish as expected. Less ac- 
tive export demand, though moderate sales 
reported. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 84%c; No. 
2 mixed, 84%c; No, 2 white, 84%c. Re- 
ceipts, 434,105 bus. 

OATS—The market showed independent 
strength, Range in prices, 47% @54%c, ac- 
cording to quality. Receipts, 125,404 bus, 








BOSTON, JULY 16 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patent, special short.. egy ° 00@11.50 





Spring patents, standard ..... 9.25@11.45 
Hard winter patents ...... 8.75@ 9.50 
Soft winter patents .. ooee 7.75@ 8.75 
Soft winter straights ....... +++ 7.00@ 8.00 
Soft winter clears ...........+. 6.00@ 7.26 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 8.00@ 8.50 


MILLFEED—A dull demand, with market 
easy. Spring bran, $23; winter bran, $23.50 
@24; middlings, $23@28; mixed feed, $24.50 
@28.50; red dog, $34; gluten feed, $35.28; 
hominy feed, $30; stock feed, $31; oat hulls, 
reground, $12; cottonseed meal, $40.50@48, 
—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Market firmer, in sympa- 
thy with whole grain; a quiet demand 
ruling. Granulated yellow, $2.10; bolted yel- 
low, $2.05; feeding, $1.65; cracked corn, 
$1.65,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Demand slow, with market 
advanced 25c per 90 lbs. Rolled is quoted at 
$3.25, and cut and ground at $3.57, in 90-lb 
sacks. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
c-Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis....*18,600 26,770 ..... 


Wheat, bus. > Snh ene: 60006 14,241 
Corm,- DUB....0. ccecs 4,860 781 18,323 
Oats, bus..... 99,300 27,985 94,989 618 
Rye,: BUS...025 osese 240 1,832 305 
Millfeed, tons.. BD scone ~ céece ane ee 
Corn meal, bbis we  peaee 2 o0086: > canes 
Oatmeal, cases. oe B86 cence ecece 
Oatmeal, sacks. OP. sense. beens eftee 


*Includes 1,800 bbis for export, compared 
with 8,490 in 1920. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing July 16: to. Liverpool, 200,164 bus oats; 
to Liverpool, 2,500 sacks flour; to Cork, 
4,035. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 19 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


July 19 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-Ib 
cotton ..%... - -$9.00@10.10 $13.65@14.10 
Standard patent 8.75@ 9.65 13.40@13.75 
Second patent ..... 8.50@ 9.40 13.00@13.35 
*First clear, jute .. 5.85@ 6.50 11.25@11.50 
*Second clear, jute. 4.00@ 4.35 8.00@ 9.00 


*140-lb jutes, 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b. Minneapolis, today (July 19), in 


jute, were: 

July 19 Year ago 
- -$7.75@8.30 $13.15 @13.65 
6.20@6.75 11.35@11.65 
8.75@ 9.65 


No, 2 semolina . 
Durum flour .. ° 
GHEE ccccccdecaccces 4.35 @5.00 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 19), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 





July 19 Year ago 
, A $14.50@15.00 $46.00@47.00 
Stand, middlings.. 14.50@15.00 52.00@54.00 
Flour middlings... 20.00@21.00 61.00@63.00 
R, dog, 140-1b jute 28.00@30.00 70.00@72.00 
CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$25.75@26.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.00@26.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.. 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. 11. 00@13. 00 


White corn meal, | seg soanareneel 2.15@ 2.20 
Corn meal, yellowt ....... ooes 8.10@ 3.156 
Rye flour, white* eehebedeoveécr 7.65@ 7.75 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.65@ 4.75 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 7.55@ 7.65 
Graham, standard, bbist . 7.40@ 7.50 
PROGR “OREN ois ccc wee ccccce -@3.02 





os % 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 5.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. @ 8.00 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 56.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@20.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 
Linseed oil meal*® .........0+0+ + eee» @38.00 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-Ib cotton sacks. 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 
.. 2 Saree 336,470 245,955 178,530 


July 16... 267,165 305,035 266,015 255,360 
July 9.... 194,645 242,405 234,835 280,495 
July 2.... 202,700 269,166 156,110 191,195 


Weekly foreign fiour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 


July 23... ....-. 10,410 ...... 3,800 
July 16... 6,820 14,940 ...... 5,460 
TUly B.c.0 soveee 8,220  .neeee 9,165 
July 2.2.6 weeeee 5,400 ...... 16,930 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
June 4. 61 69,115 134,695 140,480 1,815 335 
June 11 61 69,115 168,480 127,540 1,385 ees 
June 18 61 69,115 179,615 126,095 360 eee 
June 265 61 69,115 175,550151,010 360 eee 
July 2.. 58 63,915 182,360 135,475 
July 9.. 68 63,915 151,420 114,255 aes 
July 16. 49 52,075 159,980 109,485 eee 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No, 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red, July and September 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 
July No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No, 1 red 
13... 158 @178 148 @1i158 138 @148 
14... 168 @198 153 @i68 143 @153 
15... 172 @192 157 @1i72 147 @167 
16... 169 @189 154 @1i69 144 @154 
18... 157% @177% 144% @157% sae ace” 
19... 157 @179 146 @159 137 @146 
July No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
13... 143 @168 188 @148 135 @138 
14... 153 @1i78 143 @i68 140 @148 
15... 157 @1i82 147 @162 144 @1652 
16... 154 @179 144 @159 141 @149 
18... 144% @167% 134% @147% 182% @1389% 
19... 146 @169 136 @149 134 @i41 
July July Sept. July July Sept. 
| ere $1.33 $1.83% 16..... $1.39 
38. cres 1.38 1.37% 18..... 1.81% 1.33% 
16..... 1.42 1.38% 19..... coosee 1.84 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yel- 
low corn, No, 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
12... 50@51 33% @34% 118 @120 46@60 
13... 54@55 34% @35% 121%@123% 46@63 
14... 58@54 385 @35% 123% @125% 46@63 
15... 53@54 35% @36% 124% @126% 47@64 
16... 54@55 37 @37% 127 @129 46@63 
18... 53@54 36 @36% 121 @122 46@63 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: July 17 

Julyié July9 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,431,720 1,677,720 1,583,560 
Flour, bbls ...... 21,371 20,366 23,943 
Millstuff, tons ... 995 394 1,516 
Corn, bus ....... 78,740 73,920 


Oats, bus ....... 344,100 171,000 
Barley, bus 213,530 175,840 
Rye, bus ........ 37,000 96,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 101, 000 77,000 94,600 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 








ending Saturday were: July 17 
July16 July9 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,021,080 992,940 805,980 

Flour, bbls ...... 285,487 226,771 337,641 

Millstuff, tons ... 10,978 8,629 13,177 

Corn, Bus. 02.600. 

Oats, bus ...... 

Barley, bus ..... 

Rye, bus ........ 

Flaxseed, bus ... 26,000 23,360 6,360 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 17 July 19 July 20 
July 16 July9 1920 1919 1918 


Corn ... 122 172 70 23 184 
Oats ..10,095 9,738 239 3,028 316 
Barley ..1,076 986 864 1,119 500 
Rye .... 26 18 365 4,403 37 
Flaxs’d 1,134 1,116 73 177 63 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 17 July 19 
July 16 July9 1920 1919 











No. 1 dark ..... 153 188 294 650 
No, 1 northern.. 3 aes 42 42 
No. 2 northern.. 1 1 ‘te 9 
RE 1,581 1,744 1,708 307 

| Pee 1,738 1,933 2,044 1,008 
ee > are - 56 atin ore oe 
ee eer 934 1,552 oe see 
In 1916 .......- 7,715 8,412 eee eee 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-——Mpls— -——Duluth—— 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
July 12 ...$1.93 1.93 -92 1,92 1.95 
July 13 «+» 1.91% 191% 193 1.93 1.95 
July 14°... 1.92 1.92 1.94 1.94 1.96 
July 15 ...°1.92% 1.92% 1.94 1.94 1.95 
July 16... 1.93% 1.938% 1.98 1.98 1.99% 
July 18 ... 1.94 1.94 1.98% 2.02 2.03% 


July 20, 1921 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o—Receipts——, ——In store— 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 i919 
Minneapolis, 101 95, 144 1,134 73 30 
Duluth..... 190 74 83 9562 126 165 


Totals.... 291 169 227 2,086 199 195 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to July 
16, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted); 

c—Receipte—. -Shipments— 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-24 1919-20 
Minneapolis ... 6,241 4,738 789 483 
Duluth ........ 4,495 2,258 4,215 1,243 


Totals ......10,736 6,996 5,004 1,726 











OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, July 19, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


oa From——_—— > 

Phila- New- 

New Bos- Balti- del- port 

To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... BO=68 ncce cove seve coe. 
Amsterdam .... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Antwerp ....... 27.50 27.60 27.50 27.50 27.50 
BE wcnsitess 3650 MINED Séce - sec. 
Bremen ....... 32.50 32.50 32.50 $32.50 32.50 
Brintel cccccees DD seta SKba peed ccc. 
CoE, poakngns Minami rhahe1650.4. 0000 
Bergen ........ 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 ... 


Christiania .... 35.00 35,00 35.00 35.00 
Stavanger ...,. ls \. . 5 
Sapeanngne ess oer 35.00 35.00 35.00 








STOP ET Tee 0.00 .... 30.00 
Dewlim .ccccee - 30.00 .... 30.00 .. 
Dundee ........ 30-48 oe we 
Glasgow .. «+ 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Stockholm ..... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Gothenburg .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Hamburg ...... 30.00 32.50 32.50 30.00 
MEUUUNOOMEES coccove DARD Gese cove ceese ecce 
DE 65 Rb6s6es- EE ese 2000 0049 coce 
Marseilles ..... Dn (ceeds beee oss cece 
Helsingfors .... 40.00 
Genoa, Naples... 50.00 .... .... 
TUE. ecacccers © BRS cces ccet 
EIR oo ccccces © Meee BSe6 ete, anor o00- 
Liverpool ...... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
London ........ 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Londonderry .. 30.00 .... 30.00 .... .... 
Manchester .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Newcastle eoee cece seco esee 
Rotterdam 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Gibraltar 4 and. seh e S508) once 
CED 6c WU dase ches cece 
Danzig ........ boyes 39.00 39.00 39.00 


Pirgwus .......-. OO cece eevee cecs 
St. John’s, N. F. 75.00 $0 602 BORE 0 he 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
‘ BY CROP YEARS 
The following table shows the. Minneapolis 
flour output by months on the present crop 
year, with comparisons, in barrels: 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
Sept.. 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 
Oct.. 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 
Nov.. 1,575,125 1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,875 
Dec.. 1,285,515 1,700,725 1,676,900 1,555,935 
Jan.. 1,072,565 1,661,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 


Feb.. 1,059,605 972,250 782,835° 641,265 
Mch. 1,180,645 981,820 1,180,145 653,485 
April 1,112,200 960,585 1,638,435 726,865 
May. 1,020,560 1,132,420 1,548,220 905,255 


June. 940,390 1,379,690 1,095,210 1,065,235 





10m 11,860,680 14,577,335 14,071,260 12,695,720 
July,. «..++.++ 1,314,546 1,056,345 1,026,990 
Aug... «+-+++++ 1,225,730 1,416,025 1,533,155 


Yr. ..2.+.++ 17,117,610 16,543,630 15,255,865 


Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 
eign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
September, 131,245 387,115 ...... 39,970 
October... 94,830 89,255 ...... 49,620 
November. 35,940 18,5675 364,335 120,365 
December. 42,675 31,650 387,510 96,860 
January... 76,880 78,900 146,975 149,385 
February.. 9,220 36,860 ...... 164,065 
March.....: 149,845 100,605 35,850 60,050 
April...... 94,495 380,995 123,640 48,870 
May...... 94,955 61,435 276,230 61,180 
June...... 101,200 136,665 116,595 64,850 


10 mos.. 831,285 622,055 1,451,135 845,215 
TUlY.ceseoe severe 65,835 ...... 87,715 
August.... «++... 48,840) ....4. 6,300 


WORRsccc cavecd 736,730 1,451,135 889,230 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
* Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on July 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 888 299 120 93 54 
4 2 














BOStOR wvece ove 1 eee 
Buffalo ..... 276 8,071 8,335 14 117 
Chicago .... 471 9,288 10,553 36 92 
Afloat .... 87 199 132 coe épe 
Detroit ..... 24 18 67 21 eee 
Duluth ..... 523 54 5,843 65 21 
Galveston ...3,571 ee eee 18 eo 
Indianapolis. 142 286 260 2 
Kansas City 867 3,502 612 12 "ee 
Milwaukee... 103 325 520 42 162 
Minneapolis 1,738 122 10,095 26 1,076 
N. Orleans. .1,129 324 98 ee 23 
Newp. News. ... 2 eee ove eee 
New York... 490 129 657 14 115 
Omaha. ..... 582 745 «1,433 18 14 
Peoria ...... 5 23 eee eee 
Philadelphia 344 527 200 1 5 
St. Louis .... 461 370 855 4 a 
Toledo ..... 176 136 475 6 5 
Canals ..... 120 190 90 eee 32 
Lakes ...... 907 780 ste 104 267 





Totals ..12,849 20,373 35,372 478 1,987 
Last year..16,149 6,251 38,381 2,852 2,194 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Increases—Wheat, 3,968,000 bus; rye, 96,- 
000; barley, 176,000. Decreases—Corn, 1,- 
833,000 bus; oats, 350,000. 
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A PIONEER FLOUR IMPORTER 





Mathieu Luchsinger, the Amsterdam Flour Importer, Revisits the United 
States—For Thirty-Five Years He Has Been Selling 
American Flour in Holland 


During the past two months Mathieu 
Luchsinger, of the firm of Luchsinger, 
Meurs & Co., Amsterdam, Holland, has 
been travelling in America, making a 
business tour in the interest of his firm. 
After a short stay in Kansas City, he 
went to the Pacific Coast, where he made 
arrangements with the Portland Flour- 
ing Mills Co. for handling its product 
in Holland. Returning eastward, he re- 
mained in Minneapolis several days for 
the purpose of meeting his many old 
friends and business connections, and 
left July 12 for Duluth, to sail on the 
steamer Tionesta for Buffalo. Thence 
he expects to journey down the St. Law- 
rence River and call upon the mills he 
represents in Toronto and Montreal. He 
will visit Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
and plans to sail for home July 30 on 
the steamship Rotterdam. 

It is 15 years since Mr. Luchsinger 
was last in Minneapolis. He originally 
travelled extensively through Europe as 
salesman for a Hungarian mill. At that 
time the flour of Budapest ranked first 
in European markets. Entering the flour 
business on his own account in 1886, he 
came to Minneapolis the same year and 
succeeded in arranging with Senator 
William D. Washburn to represent the 
Washburn Mill Co. in Holland. When 
this property was merged with the Pills- 
bury interests, becoming the Pillsbury- 
Washburn Co., the connection was con- 
tinued and still exists with the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., thus extending back 35 
years continuously. 

In former years, Mr. Luchsinger used 
to visit the United States very frequent- 
ly, building up a wide acquaintance 
among millers, by whom he is well known 
and most*favorably regarded. Herewith 
is shown contrasting portraits of him as 
he appears today and as he looked 20 
years ago. Although older, he still pre- 
serves the alert and progressive qualities 
which enabled him to develop a very con- 
siderable business in American flour, and 
his geniality is unchanged with the pas- 
sage of the years, a fact well known 
to Americans in the trade who visit Am- 
sterdam. 


CROPS OF ALL SECTIONS 


(Continued from page 274.) 


PrrrssurcH, Pa., July 16.—The drouth 
during the past month has caused a loss 
to Pennsylvania farmers of about 1,000,- 
000 bus wheat, 7,000,000 bus oats, and 
285,000 tons hay, and a proportionate 
loss in corn, according to G. L. Morgan, 
agricultural statistician, Bureau of Mar- 
kets and Crop Estimates. The condition 
of winter wheat on July 1 was 90 per 
cent of a normal, indicating a yield of 
18.3 bus per acre and a production of 
26,437,000 bus, compared with 25,284,000 
last year and 23,927,000, the average pro- 
duction for the past 10 years. The stock 
of old wheat remaining on farms is 
estimated at 9 per cent of last year’s 
production of 2,241,000 bus, compared 
with 1,577,000 last year, and 1,473,000, 
the average stock on hand for the past 
10 years on July 1. Spring wheat was 
85 per cent of a normal, indicating a 
yield of 16.6 bus per acre and a produc- 
tion of 382,000, compared with 384,000 
last year, and 388,000, the average pro- 
duction for the past three years. 





Inpianapouis, Inv, July 16.—Indiana 
experienced its sixth consecutive week of 
hot weather the last six days. In the 
month and a half there have been only 
two periods of four days each that could 
be regarded as cool, according to the 
United States weather observer in In- 
dianapolis, and crops in many counties 
are beginning to suffer as a result of lack 
of moisture, although there have been 
some local showers. 

In the last month winter wheat in the 
state suffered marked deterioration, says 
George C. Bryant, statistician of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, with headquarters in this city. His 
report, just issued, places the crop’s con- 
dition at 70 per cent of normal, with in- 


dications pointing to a yield of 26,648,- 
000 bus. Earlier in the season a yield 
of 32,000,000 bus was forecast. The ex- 
treme heat, rust and chinch bugs have 
caused much damage. All grain crops 
show a decided drop in condition. 

Unless a general rain comes soon, Mr. 
Bryant says corn will be hard hit. Up 
to the present it has been in splendid 
condition, and on July 1 it was 93 per 
cent of normal, with prospects of a 
yield that would have been 1,000,000 bus 
more than in 1920. 

Threshing of winter wheat will be 
completed in another week, and that of 
barley and oats is getting under way. 
Neither of the latter crops promises a 
large yield. 

Burra, N. Y., July 16.—Heavy thun- 
derstorms did more damage than good 
to the standing crop of wheat and corn 
in many sections of the state. They 
were short and terrific. Winter wheat is 
being cut, and shipments are expected to 
start next week, as the grain is very 
dry. Oats are almost too short to cut, 
and most fields not worth the trouble. 


Mitwavkee, Wis., July 16.—The Wis- 
consin corn crop of 1921 will approach 
the bumper yield of 1919, according to 
Joseph A. Becker, head of the state co- 
operative crop service. Based on a July 
1 condition, production is estimated at 
83,715,000 bus, compared with 86,044,000 








Mr, Luchsinger Twenty Years Ago 


in 1920 and 86,715,000 in 1919. High tem- 
peratures of the past few weeks, with 
continued dry weather, resulted in an 
enormous growth of corn, placing the 
crop two weeks in advance of normal. 
While there has been no real suffering 
from lack of moisture thus far, rain will 
be needed soon to sustain growth and 
maturity. The condition of the crop on 
July 1 was the second highest on record, 


Mathieu Luchsinger 
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being given as 95 per cent, compared 
with 90 in 1920 and 99 in 1919, and a 
10-year average of 85. The acreage is 
1,980,000, or 1 per cent larger than last 
year. The large increase in silos in the 
last year had much to do with. stimulat- 
ing a large acreage, the report says. 


New York, N. Y., July 16.—The wheat 
harvest has begun in the Genesee valley, 
and the quality of the grain is said to 
be excellent. 


Attanta, Ga., July 16.—During the 
past week crops made splendid advances. 
Beneficial rains occurred in most sec- 
tions of the state. Grains show great im- 
provement for the week. Cotton has 
made splendid progress, although the 
boll weevil is quite active in many locali- 
ties and considerable damage is reported. 


Mositez, Ata., July 16.—Reports from 
northern Alabama state that the drouth 
has practically ruined grain crops, and 
that many farmers have abandoned their 
fields and sought employment in the 
cities. Early corn and other grain are 
reported ruined, but prospects for late 
crops are good. Estimates made by 
travelling salesmen who have -returned 
from the interior place the corn yield 
of this year at about 50 per cent of the 
average, with other grains, especially 
wheat, some lower both in acreage and 
yield per acre. 


Oxtanoma City, Oxta., July 16.—Al- 
though rain fell in sections of the Texas 
panhandle toward the end of last week, 
probably little damage was done to 
wheat. Ten days of hot sunshine have 
saved many thousands of bushels. 


Ocven, Uran, July 1o.—Idaho’s wheat 
crop will be the largest ever harvested, 
according to J, H. Jacobson, agricul- 
tural statistician for this state. The 
total is expected to be 26,279,000 bus, as 
against 23,600,000 last year. Harvesting 
is under way in the northern and west- 
ern counties. Oats and barley have suf- 
fered somewhat from drouth with 8,- 
041,000 bus as the oats forecast and 
3,236,000 bus of barley. 

Rain, which was badly needed through- 
out Utah, swept over the -northern part 
of the state today, bringing lower tem- 
peratures. Practically all wheat of that 
state, excepting in the higher altitudes, 
which was damaged by frost, has ma- 
tured, and harvesting is well advanced. 

Crops in the Sanpete valley, near the 
center of Utah, were severely damaged 
by recent frosts which affected the joint, 
preventing the heads from maturing. 
Estimates that the total loss will be 
$200,000 are made by representatives of 
the Utah State Farm Bureau. 


San Francisco, Car., July 16.—During 
the past week unusually high tempera- 
tures have prevailed in northern Cali- 
fornia. In southern California tempera- 
tures were only slightly above the season- 
al average, and the weather was favor- 
able for crop growth and farm work. The 
high temperatures in the northern coun- 
ties were not attended by winds so 
strong as those of last week, but the long 
2 of dry weather operated unfavor- 
ably on most crops. Corn, rice and hops 
made splendid growth, but wheat, barley 
and oats ripened too quickly for best 
results. 


Seatrie, WasH., July 16.—Winter wheat 
harvest has made rapid headway during 
the week under favorable weather condi- 
tions. Reports from the fields are prac- 
tically unanimous that the yield will be 
of record volume. Spring wheat has 
made good progress. Late sown spring 
wheat is suffering for rain in some sec- 
tions but, taken as a whole, the outlook 
continues highly satisfactory. 

Estimates of the Pacific Northwest 
wheat yield for the 1921 crop are from 
78,000,000 to 84,000,000 bus, against 57,- 
000,000 last year. The estimates for 
Washington vary from 48,000,000 to 52,- 
000,000 bus, for Oregon 22,000,000 to 
23,000,000, and for northern Idaho §8,- 
000,000 to 9,000,000. 


Porttanp, Orecon, July 16.—The Ore- 
gon wheat crop is officially estimated at 
22,400,000 bus, oats at 11,692,000, and 
barley at 2,490,000. This compares with 
21,104,000 bus wheat, 13,300,000 bus oats 
and 2,812,000 bus barley in 1920. Local 
dealers estimate the total crop of Ore- 
gon, Washington and northern Idaho at 
78,000,000 bus, against 57,000,000 last 
year. 
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FOREIGN CROP PROSPECTS 


Serious Drouth Reported Over Wide Areas 
in Europe—Lack of Rainfall in India 
and Southern Russia 


The Bureau of Markets and Crop Es- 
timates, United States Department of 
Agriculture, states in its July 15 sum- 
maty of foreign crop prospects, that 
during July harvesting has been in prog- 
ress over a great part of the northern 
hemisphere, and with the exception of 
India and one or two less important 
countries the results seem not to be vary- 
ing materially from earlier anticipations. 
Comprehensive estimates of the areas 
sown to crops in this hemisphere for the 
harvest of 1921 are not at present avail- 
able, and for most crops the proportion 
of those at hand is not sufficient to indi- 
cate what the aggregate result is likely 
to be. Estimates of the amount of wheat 
sown in the 17 countries for which sta- 
tistics are-available (Belgium, Bulgeria, 
Poland, Roumania, Czecho-Slovakia, Al- 

ria, Morocco, Spain, France, Finland, 

taly, Luxemburg, Norway, Tunis, Can- 
ada, India and the United States) ag- 
gregate approximately 151,000,000 acres, 
compared with about 155,000,000 last 


ear. 

. In Mexico, unofficial reports state that 
there has been a long delay in the rainy 
season, resulting in a severe drouth. In 
Tamaulipas, ‘Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, 
Zacatecas, and especially in Chihuahua, 
the drouth of last year, together with the 
delay in the starting of the rainy season 
this year, will result in heavy losses in 
the principal crops,—corn, cotton, pano- 
cha sugar, wheat, chick peas, and beans. 
in the Bajio region and on the central 
plateau the rainy season was delayed for 
over a month, and in these regions plant- 
ing was not begun at all during that time 
on lands depending wholly upon seasonal 
rains. High prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts prevailed during the early part of 
June, but the cause of this was the trans- 
portation difficulties rather than the re- 
sult of poor crops of last year. The har- 
vesting of the garbanzo crop in southern 
Sonora took place in the early part of 
June, and the aggregate yield is unoffi- 
cially reported to be about 50 per cent 
of normal, 


SEVERE DROUTH. IN FRANCE 


According to recent reports, since 
June, practically no rain had fallen 
throughout France, making the condition 
of spring crops worse. Absence of rain 
renders the second crop of hay very 
problematical, and seriously affects the 
supply of winter forage. During April 
the drouth was general, thus delaying the 
crops, but rainfall in May re-established 
the situation in most districts, especially 
in the southern part of the country. 
Winter wheat. and rye were reported in 
favorable condition. Oats, barley and 
the small acreage of spring wheat were 
reported in poor condition. The hay 
crop was reported as poor to fair. 

In Germany the climatic conditions 
have been favorable for the growing 
crops, which are well advanced in nearly 
all parts of the country. Rainy weather 
has recently been reported, and the con- 
dition of the principal crops at the be- 
ginning of June, as compared with the 
condition at the same time last year, has 
been reported as follows, the condition 
for 1920 being given in parentheses (1, 
very good; 2, good, and 3, medium): 
Winter wheat, 2.3 (2.5); winter rye, 2.5 
(3) ; summer rye, 2.7 (2.6) ; summer bar- 
ley, 2.5 (2.4); oats, 2.7 (2.5); potatoes, 
2.6 (2.6). Unofficial reports state that 
the reserves of grain in this country are 
sufficient to last until the new crops are 
harvested. 

In Sweden it was reported that May 
was one of the warmest and driest in 
many years, and real concern was ex- 
pressed on account of the effect of 
drouth on the crops. Later reports state 
that good rains have much improved the 
prospects of the growing crops, but more 
moisture is required, especially for the 
spfting cereals, which have a very poor 
appearance. - 

n Norway there has been an unusually 
early spring, and prospects for a large 
crop are good throughout the entire 
country. Generally speaking, the winter 
‘was mild: over the whole country, with 
little ‘snow, which disappeared - early. 
Spring work on the farms has been done 
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under very favorable conditions, and the 
winter crops have, on the whole, with- 
stood the winter well and the greater 
part of these look good. 

In Belgium the wing crops are 
favorably spoken of, but the later sown 
crops have been damaged by drouth and 
more rain is needed. 


MOISTURE NEEDED IN UNITED KINGDOM 


In the United Kingdom reports indi- 
cate that some showers and light rains 
have fallen recently, but the quantity df 
moisture is a mere trifle compared with 
what is wanted. The lack of rain has 
now become a subject of serious mo- 
ment, and unless more moisture is ob- 
tained soon spring crops will be seriously 
affected. Winter sown crops, however, 
have not up to the present shown any 
marked deterioration. Potatoes in heavy 
soil have withstood the drouth well, but 
roots are backward. Haymaking has 
been well under way in many districts. 

Recent returns show the crop pros- 
pects of Poland to be excellent. Unoffi- 
cial reports state that it is hoped this 
ros the crops will cover 90 per cent of 

me requirements, whereas last year’s 
harvest only accounted for 50 per cent, 
owing to the Bolshevik invasion. 

In -Roumania the agricultural pros- 
pects are reported to be extremely favor- 
able.. The fields show a luxuriant vege- 
tation, while the condition and germina- 
tion of the crops are progressing excel- 
lently. Practically all the arable land 
has been sown and, as transportation is 
again becoming normal, a rather large 
exportation is counted upon. 

In Jugo-Slavia better crops than pre- 
viously anticipated are expected. The 
prospect for grains throughout the coun- 
try appears to be excellent. Unfortu- 
nately, however, a heavy hailstorm re- 
cently damaged the wheat crop in the 
Timok district and in southern Serbia. 

In Italy, harvesting will probably be 
delayed this season from the effect of 
recent thunderstorms and unfavorable 
weather. Unofficial reports indicate that 
the wheat crop this year will exceed that 
of 1920 by 36,000,000 bus, but at the 


present time it is rather too early to 


make such a prediction. 

Thunderstorms have also been report- 
ed in Austria, causing partial inunda- 
tions,.but satisfactory crops are expected 
from an early harvest. 

In Hungary good average crops of 
wheat and rye are anticipated, but the 
oats and barley crops are expected to be 
slightly below the average. 

In _ the agricultural situation is 
generally considered satisfactory. 


MORE RAIN REQUIRED IN INDIA 


In India the monsoon has been fairly 
active in Burma, and in the southern 
part of the peninsula. It is extending 
on the west coast, but rain is badly 
wanted in the Punjab and North West 
Frontier Province. The wheat crop has 
been seriously affected by drouth and 
hot winds in most of the important wheat 
growing tracts, and the general condition 
of the crop, on the whole, is poor. The 
latest estimate of production, as com- 
pared with that made at the same time 
(May. 30) last year, shows a decrease in 
almost all the provinces. The total area 
is now returned at 25,127,000 acres, as 
against 29,864,000, the corresponding es- 
timate of last year, or a decrease of 16 
per cent. The total yield is estimated at 
246,251,000 bus, compared with 376,880,- 
000 at this time (May 30) last year, or 
a decrease of 35 per cent. 

Harvesting is well advanced in North 
Africa but, lately, cereal crops have 
suffered a good deal through excess of 
wind and rain. It is now necessary to 
discount the former brilliant crop pros- 
pects in Algeria, owing to the above 
mentioned conditions. he harvest has 
started practically everywhere, and the 
yield could be considered as very good, 
but for the rain and wind which de- 
stroys the grain and lodges crepe where 
they have not yet been cut. In Tunis the 
harvest is also in full swing, but bad 
weather has hindered the work seriously. 
In Egypt heavy rains have affected the 
wheat ‘crop. arvesting began in April 
in some of the early sown fields, and the 
yield of wheat and barley is expected to 
be slightly above the average. 

In the southern hemisphere, crop con- 
ditions have been reported favorable, 
and hopes, based on the present. appear- 


ance of the fields, are for rather good 
ag from the current season. Rains 

ve been reported in Australia, and 
prospects for the coming crops continue 
very favorable. Reports from Argentina 
are not quite so favorable, as théy indi- 
cate rather unseasonable weather since 
sowing time, with the crops at present 
badly in need of rain. 





Hot Winds Damage India’s Crops 

Wasurnoton, D. C., July 16.—The De- 
partment of Commerce announces that 
the deficiency in ‘winter rains in India 
was not sufficiently compensated for dur- 
ing the spring, and the crops in the 
principal areas were further damaged by 
early hot winds, so that the percentage 
of shriveled and undeveloped grain is 
above the average. 

The yield in the Punjab, which com- 
prises about one third of the total wheat 
area of India, is estimated at only 57 
per cent; in the United Provinces, com- 
prising about one fifth of the wheat area, 
at 79 per cent; in the Central Provinces 
and Berar, comprising about one tenth 
of the wheat area, at only 42 per cent 
of the estimates made at this period last 
year. The total current yield for the 
whole of India is forecast at 6,600,000 
tons, as against 10,100,000 last year, and 
is thus less than the estimated require- 
ments for India itself. This indicates 
the lowest yield during the last 10 years. 
The crops for 1913-14, 1915-16, and 
1918-19 approximated 8,000,000 tons, but 
the average for the 10-year period is 
about 9,000,000, 

JoHN Marrinan. 





Southern Russia Parched 

Cuicaco, Ixtt., July 16.—Cables_ re- 
ceived here today state that all of south- 
ern and central Russia is parched dry. 
There is no harvest worth mentioning, 
and severe famine is threatened this win- 
ter. India has received rains that have 
improved crop prospects. 





England’s Drouth Unbroken 

Lonvon, Enea., June 29:—There has 
been no break in the drouth in this coun- 
try, and it is over a century since such 
a dry June was experienced. There have 
been some slight showers here and there, 
and at the end of last week a severe 
thunder storm broke over parts of Lon- 
don but the rainfall was a mere trifle 
compared with what is needed. 

The wheat crop is said to be looking 
very well generally, but all reports are 
agreed that oats and barley throughout 
the country have suffered from the dry 
weather and that the yields must be be- 
low the average unless good rains come 
quickly. 

One of the most serious troubles is the 
shortage of water. In the villages the 
wells are very low, and stores of rain 
water have been entirely used up. The 


situation is even getting serious in Lon-, 


don, and the public is daily urged to be 
economical with water. If the drouth 
continues much longer the water allowed 
to households will have to be rationed 
and, instead of the present unlimited 
supply, it will be cut off for certain hours 
during the day. The water companies 
are already exceeding by many thou- 
sands of tons the amount of water they 
are entitled to draw from the rivers. 

A similar drouth in France was caus- 
ing considerable alarm as to the fate of 
the crops, but heavy rain has come in 
time to save the situation in the east 
and west of that country. In the north 
and south, however, the drouth has not 
yet been broken, and the shortness of 
water is making it very difficult to water 
cattle. Pasturage in France, as in Eng- 
land, is very much burned by the sun 
and, with insufficient water, the cattle 
are suffering greatly. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





ELEVATOR STRIKE AVERTED 

Kansas City, _Mo., July 16.—The 
threatened strike of grain elevator op- 
eratives of Greater Kansas City over a 
proposed reduction in wages, which 
would have seriously hindered the han- 
dling of the immense wheat harvest of 
Kansas and Missouri, was averted Mon- 
day when operators and their employees 
renewed their annual contracts at av- 
erage reductions of about 124%, per cent 


in wages. 
R. E. Srerure. 
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AGAINST GRAIN POOLING 


Campaign Committee of Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association Ready to Combat 
_ Pian of Growers’ Organization 


Cuicaco, Iut., July 16.—R. I. Mans- 
field, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, has completed his organization 
of the campaign committee of the asso- 
ciation which is working against the 
grain pooling scheme of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc. The com- 
mittee is endeavoring to show the farm- 
ers and the public that the grain grow- 
ers’ organization is trying to monopolize 
the grain trade. Mr. Mansfield says 
that any information Congress or any 
one wants will be readily. furnished. 

“We in the grain business can see no 
essential. difference between the present 
vast pooling scheme and the disastrous 
régime of the Nonpartisan League in 
North Dakota,’ said Mr. Mansfield. 
“The basic idea is the same, namely, 
monopolistic control of crops. It took 
the Nonpartisan League just two years 
to bankrupt the state of North Dakota. 
We do not care to spread such an ex- 
perience over all of the grain states. 

“If the plan of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., were a practical one 
and would benefit not only the farmer 
but the public as well, we would probably 
be human — to fight anyway for 
the protection of our own business inter- 
ests, but in this case we know that we 
are working, not only for ourselves, but 
for the protection of all legitimate busi- 
ness, and in particular for the farmer 
himself. 

“Any investigating committee should 
summon a few North Dakota farmers 
and ask them what happened to them. 
The failure of banks of that state and 
its inability to sell its bonds are recent 
memories. 

“About that $250,000 fund. In the 
first place, I wish we had it, for I un- 
derstand that the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., has something like $2,- 
000,000 now to promote its purpose, for 
the advertising now appearing, for speak- 
ers, for solicitors and propaganda gen- 
erally. However, such money as we have 
is coming from grain men, and it is be- 
ing spent for advertising, postage and 
office expenses. 

“Legitimate business is eternally being 
attacked by theorists with Utopian 
schemes. Always they appeal for class 
legislation. The Grain Dealers’ National 
Association proposes to fight this and to 
unite other interests in the fight.” 

Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, has intro- 
duced a resolution in the United States 
Senate calling for an investigation. 








CANADIAN EXPORTS IN JUNE 


Toronto, Ont., July 16.—During the 
month of June exports of flour from 
Canada kept up the good average they 
have made in the current crop year. 
Total clearances were 535,319 bbls, 
against 517,740 in May, and 820,730 in 
March, the best month of the year. The 
total for 10 months is 5,967,724 bbls. 

Of the total shown for June, only 
6,359 bbls went to the United States as 
against 198,968 in March, the best month 
of the year. This decline shows the ef- 
fect of the emergency tariff. 

Great Britain and other countries con- 
tinue to purchase their usual quantities 
month by month, and will undoubtedly 
increase their business as soon as new 
crop flour from the harvest of 1921 is 
available. 

A. H. Battey. 





WISCONSIN MILLER DROWNED 


Mirwavxee, Wis., July 16.—Herman 
W. Suckow, a prominent flour miller and 
broker of Barton, Wis., widely known in 
the Milwaukee milling and grain trade, 
met death by accidental drowning in 
Lake Wallace, near Barton, on July 10 
while fishing with his family. The ver- 
dict of the coroner’s jury is that he was 
overcome by the heat and fell overboard. 
Mr. Suckow was a native of Milwaukee 
and 38 years of age. He had been a 
member of the setheraniene Chamber of 
Commerce since 1913. Funeral services 
were held July 14 at the home of his 
mother in Milwaukee. 

L. E, Meyer. 
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Unloading Lighters in the Harbor at Havana, Cuba 


CUBA’S FINANCIAL TROUBLES 
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Island, Rich in Resources and Accumulated Wealth, Suffers from a Com- 
mercial Malady of Long Duration 


The American export trade has had its 
eyes directed for many months toward 
the sugary island of Cuba, which began 
to be afflicted something over a year 
ago with a most virulent form of the 
financial sickness that in general has been 
epidemic throughout the world. The 
anxiety on this side of the Straits of 
Florida has been shared, of course, by 
the American miller and flour exporter, 
who have come to regard Cuba as an in- 
teresting and profitable market. 

Millers who attended the recent con- 
vention in Chicago were given a graphic 
picture of present conditions in Cuba by 
Bernard J. Rothwell, chairman ‘of the 
Millers’ National Federation committee 
on export trade, and by G. A. Breaux, 
of Louisville, Ky. These speakers de- 
scribed Cuba’s malady as a most de- 
plorable affliction, although Mr. Breaux 
expressed a comparatively hopeful view 
of the future. 

Present conditions in Cuba, Mr. Roth- 
well said, were so bad that, with a total 
collapse seeming likely, he could not rec- 
ommend the extension of credit to any 
one doing business there. This, he said, 
was not a question of moral hazard or 
honesty, but simply of the lack of money 
and the danger of a complete financial 
disaster. 

Mr. Rothwell pointed out that the 
present sugar season had been most un- 
fortunate, and that there were now in 
Cuba about 2,000,000 tons of sugar un- 
sold and no market in sight. On this 
sugar the banks had made heavy ad- 
vances, and liquidation appeared for the 
time being impossible. Merchants and 
dealers, he said, could not collect their 
accounts due, owing to the general lack 
of ready money. 

As a natural sequence of these condi- 
tions, Mr. Rothwell declared, there 
were rumblings of labor troubles. There 
was much unemployment, and the Cuban 
peon, who, during the war and in the 
year following, was paid a fabulous 
wage, had spent all his accumulated 
earnings. Laborers were now desperate, 
and Mr. Rothwell believed a period of 
banditry might be the result. 

Mr. Breaux did not feel that any such 
calamity as this was likely, and put his 
faith in the underlying political and 
financial resources of Cuba, plus the pro- 
tecting influence of the United States. 
The financial situation, he admitted, was 
very bad. The war had made Cuba tem- 
porarily enormously rich, owing to the 


great demand for sugar, but raw sugar 
had suddenly dropped in value from 23@ 
24c per lb to 34%c. He urged American 
millers to aid the Cuban merchant as far 
as possible. 

George A. Van Smith, a California 
banker, who recently returned from a 
tour of inspection in Cuba, where he 
spent eight months in an effort to 
straighten out financial tangles in which 
California rice exporters were concerned, 
said, in an interview with The North- 
western Miller’s San Francisco corre- 
spondent, that Cuba’s sickness appeared 
to be political and social as well as 
financial. He reported trade at a stand- 
still, the people’s money still tied up in 
banks that were closed under the mora- 








torium, a growing army of unemployed 
filled with restive ideas by communist 
agitators, political instability, and a gen- 
eral breakdown of the great sanitary 
works built by Americans during their 
occupation. 

“T saw a hillside filled with automobiles 
going to ruin because the merchants who 
ordered them refused to receive them,” 
said Mr. Van Smith. “There is a ceme- 
tery filled with typewriters in their cases. 
The warehouses are packed with rice and 
other foodstuffs, much of it deteriorating 
in the tropical climate. The bay is full 
of lighters, stored high with repudiated 
goods. Millions of dollars’ worth of 
these imports have been lost through 
looting. About the only goods that were 
accepted were textiles, and for these the 
merchants refused payment, saying they 
had no money. 

“It is estimated that the number of 
unemployed will reach 200,000 by July, 
this in a country of a total ergs of 
2,500,000. Most of the workers, at least 
the best of them, are Spaniards, who are 
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industrious and thrifty. Their money is 
tied up in the banks, so they cannot leave 
the country. Meantime, as Spanish work- 
ers are radicals and syndicalists, they 
are complicating a bad situation. They 
are turbulent by nature, and skilled agi- 
tators.” ; 

As for hygienic conditions, which Mr. 
Van Smith viewed as an important ele- 
ment in the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of Cuba, he said all the sanitary 
works erected by General Wood had gone 
to pieces. Havana’s water supply was 
poor and inadequate, and its sewers were 
breaking down. Santiago, the second 
city of the island in size, was still worse 
off, as it had no water, and the purchase 
of bottled water was necessary even for 
bathing purposes. 

Going back to the beginning of things, 
it was speculation in sugar and over- 
extension of business that brought on 
Cuba’s malady. The island floated too 
high on the waves of prosperity that 
lapped its shores in 1918 and 1919. It 
made huge profits, and looked forward 
to more. Cane lands that for genera- 
tions had grown nothing but wild grasses 
were pressed into service, and sugar pro- 
ducing areas were largely increased. 
Banks financed these undertakings readi- 
ly, as they did also the great real estate 
booms such as the one that now makes a 
certain residential section of Havana one 
of the show places of the city for the 
tourist busses. 

Then came the catastrophe. 
went down, leaving many a sugar grower 
ruined and the banks holding the bag on 
what had seemed hopeful investments. 
Early in October, 1920, the Banco Inter- 
nacional de Cuba suspended, and after 
that came the deluge. A moratorium for 
50 days was promptly declared, and this 
was subsequently extended until May of 
this year. 

In the meantime foreign exporters had 
been taking advantage of rising markets 
in their own countries, and deliveries to 
Cuba were consequently delayed. Cuban 
merchants began placing orders with 
other houses; failing there, in many cases 
they went with frantic haste to still 
others. The result was that, when the 
world market broke, the exporters be- 
gan filling these Cuban orders. A deluge 
of merchandise, sometimes three or four 
times what the Cuban merchants called 
for in normal times, and at top prices, 
descended upon the island ports. Con- 
gestion ensued, grew worse, and finally 
critical. Vessels were tied up for long 
periods, awaiting a chance to unload up- 
on the overcrowded wharves, and there 
was a jam in the Havana customs house, 
owing to the provisions of a customs law 
that prohibits delivery of any part of a 
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co nt of until each package 
is po amen ton The general confusion 
and a made the operation of 
this regulation unusually tye 

With the wharves full, the arbitrary 
removal of freight from the Havana 
waterfront to an opeh field near by was 
begun by the Cuban government in Sep- 
tember, army and post office trucks be- 
ing impressed for the service, the cost 
charged against the consignees. Mass 
meetings of merchants made bitter pro- 
test against the inadequ of the har- 
bor and customs house facilities, and 
called for the immediate resignation of 
the secretary of the treasury and the 
collector of customs. Such measures, 
however, did nothing to relieve the criti- 
cal situation. 

suspension of the Banco Interna- 
cional de Cuba was hastened by the nat- 
ural action of American bankers and 
merchants in reducing Cuban credits. 
They had foreseen the crash. Cubans 
drew the conclusion that their banks 
were shaky, and there were runs on three 
of the largest institutions. In 48 hours 
this common form of financial panic 
spread to nearly all banks. 

Upon declaring a moratorium, the gov- 
ernment of Cuba appealed to the United 
States for aid. The United States gov- 
ernment took no tangible action until 
January of this year, when Major Gen- 
eral Crowder was sent to Cuba to confer 
with President Menocal on means of 
remedying the financial situation and 
bettering the political state of affairs 
centering upon the presidential election. 
In the meantime various measures were 
undertaken by American bankers to 
finance the sugar crop. Little could be 
done, however, with regard to one of 
the most serious elements in the case, 
namely, the congestion of high priced 
merchandise. 

The Cuban merchant has steadfastly 
refused to take his losses, preferring to 
let his business die. When prices were 
constantly ascending he committed him- 
self to tremendous purchases abroad, 
now repudiated, and there is no law in 
Cuba to enable creditors to get at these 
dealers. Among the important reforms 
contemplated by the Cuban government 
are mortgage and lien laws that will 
bring the repudiators and “welchers” to 
account. 

General Crowder’s mission to Cuba was 
at first somewhat misunderstood, and 
there was much loose talk both on this 
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side and in the island of military inter- 
vention. Confidence was gradually at- 
tained by the United States emissary, 
however, and he has remained at his task 
under the Harding administration, doing 
excellent work toward the righting of 
the many angles of Cuba’s topsy-turvey- 
dom. It has not yet been decided wheth- 
er his mission is to be prolonged, but 
former President Menocal, and Zayas, 
the newly elected chief executive, have 
gone on official record in favor of hav- 
ing General Crowder continue his advis- 
ory work for the Cuban government until 
the reform programme of legislation is 
complete. 

President Zayas, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, specified certain drastic financial 
measures which he believed should be 
adopted to improve conditions in the 
island. These are economy in govern- 
mental administration, constitutional re- 
forms, and general aid to the banking 
institutions to help them rise from their 
present difficulties. He proposed the re- 
duction of the fiscal budget from a to- 
tal of $136,000,000 to about $50,000,000 
or $60,000,000. He considers necessary a 
revision of the commercial reciprocity 
treaty between Cuba and the United 
States, particularly as it affects Cuba’s 
two principal products, sugar and to- 
bacco. He suggests the advisability of 
bankers studying the necessity of form- 
ing a central or national bank to act as 
the fiscal agent of the government, but 
not to take part in individual negotia- 
tions. Recent reports have indicated 
that there is in prospect the establish- 
ment in Cuba of an entirely new bank- 
ing system similar to the Federal Re- 
serve System of the United States. 

Improvement in Cuba’s general situa- 
tion has not been rapid, in spite of the 
influences at work in bolstering up its 
affairs. In April, with the end of the 
moratorium approaching, the National 
Bank of Cuba, one of the largest in the 
island, failed, and there was a trail of 
smaller failures. Port congestion has 
gradually cleared up, largely because of 
an almost complete cessation of imports, 
but, as was reported to the millers at 
Chicago by Mr. Rothwell, huge stocks of 
merchandise are still lying along the 
Havana waterfront, awaiting improbable 
consumption by other than insects and 
rodents. 

Within recent weeks the financial situ- 
ation in Cuba has reached a new crisis, 
owing to conditions that have developed 








in the sugar market. The price of sugar 
has fallen, in the last six months, about 
3c per lb, or approximately one third 
of its value. United States banks have 
advanced. from $150,000,000 to $200,000,- 
000 on the Cuban crop, but face the ne- 
cessity of making further financial pro- 
visions, both for the safeguarding of 
their own interests and for the safety of 
the financial situation in Cuba. 

“The crux of the problem,” writes a 
financial expert in the Journal of Com- 
merce, New York, “is seen in the fact 
that sugar has been largely overproduced 
and that great stocks are being carried 
at valuations which do not correspond to 
present market prices. Much of the 
sugar has been placed as collateral with 
banks at 2c per lb. The price of raw 
sugar in Cuba today is about 114c. Re- 
finers are not overstocked, but large 
quantities of sugar are being carried for 
producing interests and for operators 
who had henemne interested in Cuban and 
other enterprises. 

“The — how to get out of the 
present difficulties is believed to depend 
upon the future price of the staple. If 
the sugar now up as collateral should 
be permitted to come upon the market 
in order to settle the claims of the banks, 
prices might drop to unprecedented 
levels. If the necessary credit to carry 
the present overstock for some months 
can be obtained the result may be to 
tide matters over until a shortage of 
sugar, due to low production during the 
next Cuban season, has evened mat- 
ters up. 

“During the past few weeks New York 
banks, realizing the urgent character of 
the financial phase of the situation, have 
formed two large acceptance syndicates 
designed to relieve immediate necessities. 
It is understood that the total quantity 
of credit furnished by them amounts to 
over $50,000,000. One is protected by 
stored sugar, either here or in Cuba or 
elsewhere, while the other, primarily in- 
tended for the relief of a foreign trade 
institution, was partly secured in the 
usual way. 

“A large political element is involved 
in the sugar crisis. Both banking and 
commercial conditions in Cuba are on 
the verge of disaster, while the govern- 
ment of Cuba is estimated to owe about 
$25,000,000 in overdue obligations, with 
little in sight to meet the debts. 

“For some time there have been in 
progress so-called ‘conversations’ be- 
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tween the local banking group most in- 
terested in Cuban affairs and the authori 
ties in Washington. The point involved 
is whether the bankers shall open a 
credit in favor of Cuba to the amount of 
from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000. Should 
these funds be provided they would, it is 
suggested, be used to buy up the re- 
mainder of the Cuban sugar crop at a 
price that would help the banks and 
planters out of present difficulties. 

“The question what the Cuban gov- 
ernment would do with the sugar thus 
acquired is urgent, and the bankers do 
not care to embark upon the scheme 
without assurance that a financial pro- 
tectorate will be established by the Wash- 
ington authorities, whereby Cuban reve- 
nues would be impounded for the pur- 
pose of providing funds.for eventual 
liquidation of the advances. This raises 
a serious political issue between the 
United States and the Cuban govern- 
ment, with the danger that, unless ac- 
tion is taken along the lines proposed, 
the result will be widespread bank- 
ruptcy in Cuba. 

“The case of Cuba does not stand alone 
in the sugar crisis, but is paralleled by 
conditions in various other sugar produc- 
ing countries. In the Philippine Islands 
the outlook is very similar to that in 
Cuba. A mosaic of bad banking and ir- 
regular financial management Pernice 
the basis on which have been developed a 
large structure of frozen loans repre- 
senting overinvestments in sugar centrals. 

“Funds are now said to be lacking for 
the financing and moving of a current 
crop, which for the Philippines is dis- 
tinctly large. Last year most of the 
Philippine crop went to Japan at high 
prices, but this year there is little mar- 
ket for it there and Philippine sugars 
are coming to this country in volume. 
The same is largely true of East India 
sugars. Incessant ‘dumping’ in this mar- 
ket is taking place because of the fact 
that something can be realized here, 
whereas in other markets buying power 
is almost nonexistent. This dumping has 
tended to congest the American market, 
and is expected to grow more acute as 
the summer advances. The effort to ob- 
tain a larger borrowing authorized power 
for the Philippine government is partly 
designed to meet the necessities of the 
sugar planter, and it is supposed that the 
bonds representing the new borrowing 
power may come upon this market.” 

Havana, when the writer of this arti- 
cle visited the city in February of this 
year, showed few signs of diminished 
prosperity, due, probably, to the fact 
that the population’s huge profits of the 
preceding two years and more had not 
yet disappeared in the general ruck of 
extravagant living. Prices were high, not 
alone for the tourist, but for the na- 
tive population. Retail stores were gen- 
erously placarded with advertisements of 
great “liquidations,” but the general level 
of prices was reluctantly following in 
the wake of those in the United States. 

It was a time of carnival, and the city 
seemed perpetually at play. Fine gar- 
ments, fine automobiles, were constantly 
on display. There was much expensive 
building going on in the choice new 
residential district. A new casino-hotel 
and a fine new tourist house were being 
expensively operated. The races were 
extravagantly patronized, and the new 
“fronton,” a huge indoor ball ground 
where “pelota,” the national ball game of 
Spain, is played, was nightly crowded 
to capacity. The city was extravagantly 
en féte, and the participants, contrary 
to what is doubtless the general suppo- 
sition, were largely residents of Havana, 
not towrists. 

Cuba, in this connection, is by no 
means the floating island it has been de- 
picted by extravagant magazine writers. 
Plenty of intoxicating liquor flows there, 
and some streets are virtually a succes- 
sion of .bars and cafés that overflow, 
French style, into the streets, but the 
consumption of liquor is surprisingly 
moderate. The flood of tourists during 
the winter just past was only a small 
wavelet. Cuba’s liquor consumption, 
therefore, had to be attended to largely 
by the natives; and as__ observation 
showed, they were extremely moderate 
in this pursuit. The only case of intoxi- 
cation viewed by the writer in the course 
of a week’s visit to Havana was that of 
a sailor wearing the uniform of the 
United States navy. 
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There were evidences in February of 
unemployment, although much of it 
might have been taken for disinclination 
to work rather than the lack of oppor- 
tunity for it. The city seemed well fed 
and content, and the alarm of hunger 
and banditry, sounded by recent observ- 
ers, was suggested by nothing visible in 
the smiling, invigorating winter atmos- 
phere. e tattered American dollar 
bill (Cuba must be the answer to the 
question of where this country’s worn- 
out paper currency goes) appeared to 
be at a premium over its fellows on this 
side of the Florida Straits, and the tour- 
ist was obliged to endure a considerable 
disadvantage in “exchange.” There ap- 
peared to a plentiful supply of this 
currency, and the peon parted with his 
ragged dollar bill with as much contempt 
for its value as did the unskilled laborer 
of the United States during those great 
days when he wore $25 silk shirts and 
his wife bought diamonds. 

Canrott K. MicHENER. 





Proposed Freight Sailings 


Proposed freight sailings, subject to 
change: 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., James P., 
Robertson, general western agent: Argen- 


tina via New York, Aug. 56; Bermuda via 
New York, July 27, 30, Aug. 6, 10, 17, 20, 
27, 31; Brazilian ports via New York, July 
25, Aug. 5; Copenhagen via New Orleans, 
Aug. 23; China, etc., via New York, July 23; 
Christiania and Christiansand via New Or- 
leans, Aug. 23; Dundee via New York, July 
23; Genoa and Naples via New York, July 
27, 30, Aug. 6, 26; Glasgow via Philadelphia, 
July 23; Gothenburg via New York July 23, 
25, Aug. 8, via Baltimore July 28, via New 
Orleans Aug. 23; Havre via New York July 
23, via New Orleans July 26; Helsingfors 
via New York, July 25, Aug. 8; Hull via 
Montreal, July 24; Japan via New York, July 
23; Leith via New York, July 23; Levant and 
Black Sea via New York, July 25; Liverpool 
via Boston July 26, via Baltimore July 30, 
via Halifax July 29, via Newport News and 
Norfolk July 23; London via Montreal Aug. 
4, via Newport News and Norfolk Aug. 12, 
via Philadelphia July 28, Aug. 17, 24; Malmé 
via New York, July 25, Aug. 8; Manchester 
via Baltimore Aug. 16, via Philadelphia July 
30, Aug. 5, via Montreal July 28, Aug. 13, 
20, 27, via Newport News and Norfolk July 
23, Aug. 9; Marseilles via New York, July 
26, Aug. 56; Montevideo via New York, July 
25; Norrkoping via New York, July 25, Aug. 
8; Straits Settlements, Philippines, etc., via 
New York, July 23; St. Johns via Boston 
July 26, via Halifax July 29; Stockholm via 
New York, July 25, Aug. 8; West Indies via 
New York, July 28, Aug. 5, 9. 
Holland-America Line: To Rotterdam- 
Amsterdam from New York, July 23, 30; 
from Baltimore, July 27; from Newport 
News-Norfolk, July 30; from Philadelphia, 
July 23; from Boston, July 28; from New 
Orleans, Aug. 8, 13; Canada Line (joint 
service) from Montreal and Quebec to Rot- 
terdam, Aug. 138, 
Cunard Line: 


To Liverpool from New 


York, July 30, Aug. 13, 20, 27, Sept. 6, 10, 24,. 


27; to London from New York, July 23, Aug. 
3, 13, 20, 27, Sept. 6; from Montreal, July 
29; from Baltimore, Aug. 20; to Southamp- 
ton from New York, July 26, Aug. 11, 18. 

Anchor Line: To London from Montreal, 
Aug. 5; to Glasgow from New York July 30, 
Aug. 9, 138, 20, from Montreal Aug. 6, 27, 
from Boston Aug. 18; to Vigo, Gibraltar, 
Patras, Dubrovnik, Trieste and Fiume from 
New York, Aug. 6. 

Thomson Line: 
July 24, 31, Aug. 14; to Newcastle from 
Montreal, July 24, Aug. 7. 

Red Cross Line: To Halifax and St. Johns 
from New York, July 24, Aug. 7, 21; to St. 
Johns from Halifax, July 26, Aug. 9, 23. 

Commonwealth & Dominion Line: To 
Freemantle, Adelaide, Melbourne and Syd- 
ney from New York, July 23; to Auckland, 
Dunedin, Lyttleton, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Wellington from New York, Aug. 6, 

Donaldson Line: To Glasgow from Mont- 
real July 28, from Newport News-Norfolk 
Aug. 5, 30; to Bristol (Avonmouth) from 
Montreal, Aug. 2, 16, 

Scandinavian-American Line: To Chris- 
tiania and Copenhagen from New York, Aug. 
4, 11, 26. 

Royal Holland Lloyd: To Amsterdam from 
New York, July 30, Aug. 13, 27. 

Norwegian America Line: To all Norwe- 
gian and Baltic ports from New York, July 
29, Aug. 15, 19, 





Pending Trademarks 


The following trademarks have _ been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 5 

“Red Dot,” and picture of a woman; No. 
144,677. Owner, J. C, Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas, Used on selfrising 
wheat flour. 

“Jack o’Lantern,” with representation of 
pumpkin; No. 144,680. Owner, Midland 
Mlour Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo, Used 
on selfrising wheat flour and wheat flour. 

“Republic”; No, 118,295. Owner, Edgar O. 
Challenger, New York. Used on Kansas 
hard wheat clear flour. 

“Cc. O. B.”; No. 122,080%. 
ling-Lynn-Robertson, Manassas, 
on stock feeds, 

_ “Doctors—Groats—Creamo,” on _ carton; 
No. 124,262. Owner, Pleming & Co., Ltd., 
Gore, Southland, New Zealand. Used on 
cat flour or oatmeal with and without the 
\ddition of sugar of milk or dried milk. 
_“Tusasac,” in circle; No. 131,610. Owner, 
United States and South America Corpora- 
tion, New York. Used on cereals, wheat and 
corn, 


Owner, Bol- 
Va. Used 
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To Leith from Montreal,” 


The defendant, accused of stealing 
chickens, had been duly examined in 
court and at the conclusion the judge 
said: 

“As I understand it, Sam, you en- 
tered the henhouse and then, deciding to 
resist temptation, left it. Is that cor- 
rect?” 

“Yassuh, Jedge. Dass about right.” 

“In that case, can you explain how two 
of the hens were missing?” 

“It was jes’ dis way, Jedge. I took 
em. I reckoned I was entitled to dat 
many fo’ leavin’ de res’.” 

—Southern Register. 
a ” 

“Well, Alice,’ said a southern woman 
to a colored girl formerly in her employ, 
“TI hear that you have married.” 

“Yassum, Ah done got me a husband 
now.” 

“Is he a good provider, Alice?” 

“Yassum. He’s a powerful good pro- 
vider, but Ah’s powerful skeered he’s 
gwine git catched at it.” 

—Atlanta Constitution. 
* - 

There recently died in Illinois an aged 
farmer, reputed to be wealthy. After 
his death, however, it was discovered he 
left nothing. And his will ran like this: 

“In the name of God, amen. There’s 
only one thing I have. I leave the earth. 
My relatives have always wanted it. 
Now they can have it.” —Tit-Bits. 

* * 


> 


A DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS OF FARMING 


We cannot pass by without a brief 
mention of one hero of the government 
service, the Department of Agriculture’s 
moving picture man, for whom Senator 
Calder, of New York, pleads success- 
fully for higher pay: 

g. Carper: I will say to the Senate 
that there is no more efficient man in the 
government employ than this man. Last 
year he was borrowed by the Navy de- 
partment to take overhead pictures from 
aircraft of the fleet in the Chesapeake. 
The plane from which he was taking 
pictures fell, and he was nearly killed, 
and was laid up for three months in the 
hospital. Subsequently, when he recov- 
ered his health, he was sent to Minne- 
apolis to take pictures in flour mills 
there for the Department of Agriculture. 
There, again, through an explosion, he 
was very nearly killed. 

I say to the Senate that if they fail to 
increase his pay in all probability they 
will lose him. —The Nation’s Business. 

* *# 


“They observe Lent very strictly in 
that family, don’t they?” 


“Oh, very. They don’t permit any 
anecdotes to be told at the dinner table 
except fish stories.” —Punch. 


* #*# 

The census taker had asked many 
questions, and Mike was tired of answer- 
ing them. 

“And what is your religious belief?” 
the suave census man continued. 

“God forgive me, but I’m an atheist,” 
said Mike. —Everybody’s. 

* 


She: “Just think of it. A few words 
mumbled by the minister and people are 
married.” 

He: “Yes, and, by George, a few 
words mumbled by a sleeping husband 
and people are divorced.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
* + 

A movie actor was up before the bar 
of justice charged with bigamy. 

bid iy | op you one chance to explain 
yourself,” said the judge. “The records 
clearly show that you married your sec- 
ond wife a month before you were 


divorced from your first. How about 


it?” 

“It’s this way, Your Honor,” returned 
the defendant, unperturbed. “In our 
business we never take the scenes in the 
order they appear on the screen—some- 
times the last scene is taken first. If 
you'll only let me call up the continuity 
man at our studio, I’m sure he can 
straighten it out.” | : —Photo Play. 

He: “Which is the front end of a 
ferry boat?” 

She: “The first one to a pier.” 

—Williams Purple Cow. 
* - 
SOLD 

George (reading from seedsman’s cata- 
logue): “This magnificent plant bursts 
into an avalanche of glorious bloom in 
June, giving the garden the splendor of 
a billowy, surfswept coast or miles of 
great rolling snowdrift emblazoned by 
the setting sun.” 

Mabel: “Oh, George, do let us have a 
two-penny packet of that!’ —Punch. 

* . 


Her Swain: “Really, my dear, you 
have no head for figures.” 
The Flirt: “I know. I get all mixed 
up over the simple rule of three.” 
—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 
* * 


AGRICULTURAL ACHIEVEMENT 

“I don’t believe these gentlemen farm- 
ers ever make any money out of it,” re- 
marked Brown. ; 

“Oh, I don’t know,” objected Smith. 
“They say Johnson makes a good deal of 
money out at his country place.” 

“Is that so? What does he raise?” 

“Oh, he’s conservative. He doesn’t 
raise much—but he always seems to 
know just when to call.” —Life. 

7. * 

He was the most down-and-out look- 
ing specimen who had applied at the 
back door of this particular farmhouse 
for many a year. The housewife viewed 
him with disgust. : 

“My goodness!” she exclaimed. “I 
don’t believe you’ve washed for a year.” 

“Just about that,’ agreed the hobo. 
“You see, I only washes before I eats.” 


—Life. 

* #* 
“When does the five-thirty train 
leave?” shouted a belated passenger, 


bursting in at the station door. 

“Five-thirty,” replied a porter. 

“Well, the post office clock is twenty- 
eight minutes past five and the town hall 
clock is thirty-two minutes past. Which 
am I to go by?” 

“Ye can go by any clock ye want, but 
ye can’t go by the train, because it’s 
gone.” —Tit-Bits. 

* #* 

“Young man, I admire your nerve— 
asking for my daughter’s hand.” 

“Good heavens, sir! You don’t mean 
to say she’s as bad as all that!”—Judge. 

. * # 

Guff: “Some bandits robbed the bank 
and escaped in your car.” 

Nuff: “Robbed the bank? Well, then, 


maybe they can afford to run the car.” 
—Life. 
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WANTED—SALES REPRESENTATIVE TO 
cover New England territory on a salaried 
basis with commission provided for over- 
age sales; we wish a man with experi- 
ence and acquainted in New England and 
with a record for producing results. Mar- 
shall Milling Co., Marshall, Minn. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


A 2,000-bbl spring wheat mil! 
can use the services of several] 
high grade salesmen who have a 
trade following in their respec- 
tive fields; salesmen of proven 
ability and integrity, who com- 
mand the respect of, and can 
get a hearing from, the baking 
and jobbing trades would do 
well to communicate with 4366, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for northern Iowa; we desire to 
engage the services of a man familiar 
with the jobbing and bakers’ trade in this 
territory; liberal proposition to the right 
man, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn, 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Large eastern mill in two units, 
grinding both spring and winter 
wheats and producing flours of ex- 
ceptional quality, requires services of 
three strong, aggressive flour sales- 
men on salary and commission basis. 


1 for New England 

1 for eastern Pennsylvania 
(hard coal region) 

1 for Southeastern States 


The positions offer splendid oppor- 
tunities for high class men who can 
show results to make big money. 
Don’t apply unless you have a clean 
record and can sell flour. Address 
S., care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver Street, New York City, N. Y. 





WANTED—SALESMAN WITH ABILITY 
to produce results on specialty from large 
eastern bakers; only successful, reliable 
man with record and references wanted; 
salary $175. Address “Salesman,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 506 Temple Building, 
Chicago, 





GENERAL FIELD MAN 
WANTED 


Central Kansas mill of moderate 
capacity has opening for high 
grade man to represent it, par- 
ticularly in central states, but 
to do general field work in all 
districts; mill employs no other 
salesmen and wants just this 
one high grade man to take 
charge of its general sales in 
the field; splendid opportunity 
for man who can qualify; give 
full particulars. Address 773, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED, ENERGETIC 
salesmen for Iowa and Illinois territories, 
by spring wheat mill enjoying excellent 
reputation; only salesmen capable of in- 
creasing trade and. getting volume on a 
very high quality product need apply; 
for such, have good proposition; give full 
particulars in first letter. Address 4349, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—BY SPRING WHEAT MILL 
flour salesman for Michigan; one who can 
deliver the goods and has an acquaintance 


with the trade in that section. Address 
4379, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 150 
to 600 bbis, or as second in larger mill, 
by miller of over 20 years’ experience; 
good _=s references, Address 4385, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


A COMPETENT CHEMIST WITH A NO, 1 
referonce seeks connection with a flour 
mill; available on short notice; am famil- 
jar with all standard methods of feed 
and flour analysis, Address 4336, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BY MANAGER, WHO IS EXPERIENCED 
in handling men, buying wheat and selling 
flour, and can produce the highest grade 
of flour at minimum cost. Address 4358, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





EXPERIENCED MILL MANAGER DE- 
sires to connect with reliable company; 
knows selling, grain business, rates and 
accounting; now employed as manager of 
200-bb1 mill. Address 4356, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS MILLER IN MILL, 50 TO 300 BBLS, 
or second up to 1,000 bbls; 37 years old; 
married; 20 years’ milling experience; 
good repair man and first-class miller; 
references. Address 4346, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





(Continued on next page.) 





SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 200 BBLS 


ing experience. Address 4297, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





MONTANA MILL ACCOUNT 
WANTED 


Successful and experienced 
salesman, working the Ohio 
trade, desires a first-class Mon- 
tana mill account to represent 
in Ohio on a brokerage basis; 
can give satisfactory volume of 
business to good mill making a 
quality flour, with prices in line. 
Address “Montana,” care North- 
western Miller, 646 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HIGH GRADE MILLING EXECUTIVE 


seeks permanent connection with reliable 
milling company as sales manager or as- 
sistant manager of large mill, or as man- 
ager of small mill; will accept nominal 
salary with the right concern where re- 
sults will be adequately rewarded; ag- 
gressive, reliable and thoroughly experi- 
enced. Address 4393, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





BY COMPETENT MILLER, 456 YEARS OLD, 
life experience, married; have tools, can 
keep mill in best running order; best of 
recommendations; held head miller posi- 
tion for over six years; wheat or system 
makes no difference; would take second 
miller place if wages are right; can come 
at once; state wages and general infor- 
mation. Address “Modern Miller,” 7250 
Eberhart Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








POSITION AS MILLER IN MILL OF 75 TO 
200 bbis; middle-aged; good habits; 20 
years’ milling and millwright experience; 
I am a man who can deliver the goods; 
references, Address 4397, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLER OF 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
desires position as head miller and su- 
perintendent with mill of 600 bbis ca- 
pacity or larger; have had charge of mill 
of 600 to 1,200 bbis capacity for the last 
12 years; at my present position for four 
years; can furnish A-1 reference as to 
my ability and character; wish to make 
change before Aug. 1; would prefer south- 
ern Minnesota. Address Charles J, Swan- 
son, Box 422, Shakopee, Minn. 








AS MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER; 
have had 12 years’ milling experience; 
acquainted with all branches; can give 
best of references from former and pres- 
ent employers; age 33 years. Address 4365, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


BY EXPDPRIENCED HEAD MILLER, TO 
take charge of mill, 200 bbis up, or miller- 
manager of smaller mill; have good trade 
connections; doubled capacity on less 
wheat in present position. Address 4328, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED GRAIN 
man capable of handling any branch of 
business; want to locate with reliable 
party willing to split profits; can furnish 
best of references. Address 772, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








MILLING EXECUTIVE, WITH THOROUGH 
knowledge of every department of milling 
and grain business, acquired through ex- 
perience of more than 20 years with good 
mills in Southwest and Northwest, and 
with splendid record as mill manager, de- 
sires position as manager of large mill; 
advertiser has necessary experience and 
ability and all qualifications needed to 
make success of any good mill; best of 
references; available on short notice. Ad- 
dress 4387, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 








AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD MILL UP 
to 800 bbls capacity, by miller with large 
experience; guarantee best possible results 
in quality and yield with hard or soft 
wheat; no pay until I produce them. 
Address G. F. L., Box 335, New Albany, 
Ind, 


SALES MANAGER WITH RECORD OF 
success in developing large volume busi- 
ness on southwestern flour, for good rea- 
sons must make change and wants to 
connect with Kansas hard wheat mill, not 
less than 1,000 bbis, or with smaller mill 
in position to provide necessary capacity 
to handle larger volume business, sold on 
profitable basis; willing to work first year 
at nominal salary with future remunera- 
tion governed by results; all correspond- 
ence treated as confidential. Address 4283, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 











EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AC- 
quainted with trade in Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas, is open for con- 
nection with good milling concern; willing 
to work in any territory; references. Ad- 
dress 769, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE OR LEASE—MILL MANUFAC- 


turing wheat and rye flour, located in St. 
Paul; good location and railway facilities, 
Address Wm. Lindeke Roller Mills, St. 
Paul, Minn, 








AS MANAGER, ASSISTANT MANAGER OR 
export manager of good-sized mill; 15 
years’ experience with large, live mills; 
age 33, married, employed, steady and 
producer; knows domestic and export 
trade; speaks, writes Spanish. Address 
4368, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 








MILLWRIGHT DESIRES PERMANENT OR 
temporary position; experienced in stand- 
ard makes of milling equipment; practi- 
cal experience in electrical installation; 
been employed by large western mill past 
seven years; best references. Address 
770, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





POSITION AS SALESMAN WANTED— 
Hither flour and feed or proprietary dairy, 
horse and poultry feeds; have disposed of 
retail feed business; would consider regu- 
lar territory or consumer work in New 
York or Pennsylvania; furnish details and 
references, Address 4392, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MARRIED MAN WISHES TO 
connect with a good firm as office and 
traffic man; have had plenty experience 
in this work; can also handle laboratory 
work, also book work; will be ready to 
assume new position Aug. 15; can furnish 
very good references. Address 4386, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPBPRIENCED, CAPABLE SALES MAN- 
ager, with A No. 1 record, seeks connec- 
tion for new crop with reliable milling 
company; would consider subordinate po- 
sition in sales department where there 
would be assurance of early advancement. 
For particulars, references, etc., address 
4394, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





CAN YOU USE A ROAD SUPERVISOR, 
one who can assist your salesmen in clos- 
ing contracts and can select good sales- 
men whenever vacancies arise? Have ac- 
quaintance from Minnesota to Maine; have 
been on present job eight years and will 
possibly be at liberty during August. Ad- 
dress 4390, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


FOR SALE—UP-TO-DATD A-1 MILL, 600 
bbls; Minnesota; rich country; ideal loca- 
tion and power; transit privileges both 
ways; splendid unit for large system; op- 
erating, without closing, over five years; 
insurance, $120,000. Address 4362, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL AND ELEVATOR 
FOR SALE 


Milling capacity 400 bbis. WBle- 
vator capacity 60,000 bus; a 
good going concern well located 
for milling in transit for Duluth, 
Minnesota Transfer and Chi- 
cago; has a high class eastern 
trade and fine local business; 
wagon receipts of wheat more 
than enough to take. care of 
local flour and feed sales, and 
never necessary to cancel ton- 
nage with the railroads. Ad- 
dress 4398, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





MILL FOR SALE—NORTHWESTERN 250- 


bbl flour mill, long established, is of- 
fered for sale; in good condition, favorably 
located, water and steam power; reason 
for selling due to age of owner; all cor- 
respondence strictly confidential. Address 
4376, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





FOR SALE—TWO 25-BBL MIDGET MAR- 


vel mills, constituting one 50-bb] mill, 
with cleaning machinery, elevators, wagon 
scales and Alsop bleacher; also a 560 h-p 
motor to drive the mill by electricity, with 
buildings and ground on railroad track; 
the same will be sold cheap for cash, or 
part cash and the balance on time with 
interest; cause of selling, the owner has 
been under the doctor’s care since the 
middle of last September continuously and 
cannot attend to it. H. J. Russell, Weiser, 
Idaho. 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 





WANTED—CAN ACCEPT AT ONCE POSI- 
tion as miller and manager; can plan and 
execute my own changes, guarantee re- 
sults; give full particulars in regard to 
Plant and salary; 28 years’ experience in 
milling; stayed six years in my last place, 
in a 100-bbl, but have run larger mills 
before. Address Gathman, care Jim Craig, 
Holdrege, Neb. . 





WE ARB IN THE MARKET FOR 1,400 FT 


4-in cast-iron water main; one 500-gal per 
minute capacity pump; centrifugal reels; 
9x24 and 9x30 double stands of rolls; 
bran and flour packers; one 12-ft long 
60 h-p boiler to carry 120 lbs pressure. 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber 
of Commerce, Minneapolis. 


July 20, 1921 





MIL™%, MACHINERY FOR SALE 








For Sale—1,000-Barrel Mill 
Southern Minnesota 


This is an electrically driven 
mill, fully equipped for the manu- 
facture of flour at a very low cost. 
In splendid physical condition. 
Flour brands which will be sold 
with the mill are old and well 
established. Mill has a good local 
and shipping trade. Wheat can 
be milled in transit from all the 
principal markets. A valuable 
Power contract goes with the 


FOR SALE—CORLISS ENGINE (VILTER) 
with girder frame, in perfect working 
order; 450 h-p at 110-lb steam pressure; 
65 r.p.m., 26-in bore, 48-in stroke; fiy-. 
wheel 18 ft diameter, 30-in face; shaft 12 
in diameter; owners have installed elec- 
tric equipment, reason for selling; price 
$1,600 on its foundation; photograph on 
request, Address Northern Furniture Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








Plant. Address 4264, care North- 
WANTED—SECONDHAND ROLLER FEED western Miller, Minneapolis, 


mill, capacity from 50 to 75 bus per hour; 





prefer two- or three-pair-high; must be in 
perfect running order; quote lowest pos- 





— price. A. J. Pietrus, Sleepy Eye, 
nn, . 
Correct Milling Why have Profitable Mills 
sick mill? I inspect, reflow, appraise, plan, 
remodel, erect and suptd. installation. My 
books—Milling Lessons 75c, Book of Form- 
ulas $1.50, 2d edition The Miller and Mill- 
ing Engineer, 355 pages, 400 cuts, flows, etc., 
best published, $6.50, foreign $6.75. 
Chas. E. Oliver, E. M. & M.£., Warsaw, Ind. 





WANTED—ONEB DOUBLE STAND OF 
smooth rolls, 6x18 or 6x20, steel frame; 
must be in good shape; give dimensions 
over all and price in first letter. We have 
four Buckleys for sale cheap. Address 
Belt Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., Belt, 
Mont, 








Brand New 10,000 Gal. Horizontal 


STORAGE TANKS 


10 ft.6 in. dia.; 15 ft. 6 in. long; 3-16 in. ; 
3¢ in. heads. For Oil, Wateror ae 


ZELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 


Locomotives, Cars, Rails, Motors, Engines 


A REAL OPPORTUNITY 


Large manufacturer of malt extract 
located in middle West wants resi- 
dent representative to take charge of 
New York office and work eastern 
territory. Prefer man with experi- 
ence in selling malt extracts, but will 
consider flour salesman with a suc- 





cessful record. Must have thorough 
acquaintance with and be able to sell 





large wholesale bakers and supply 
houses. To the right man with abil- 
ity to produce we have good propo- 
sition to offer on salary and commis- 
sion basis. Give full particulars re- 
garding selling experience, age, etc., 
in first letter; also give references Rye 
and advise as to salary expected. 
Address 4399, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. " 


’ 
Russell’s Reports Write4....., 
Wheat Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world's crops 
Corn Milling—Demand ed prices 
Research Work 

Can we assist you ? 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 














More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad claims, covering loss or damage 
to grain, flour and mill products. ‘o not overlook 
delay, ee decline in market and deterioration 
claims. We have an extensive organization for han- 
dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 
Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. We take 
upthe commonly termed “clear record” claims. This 
service is furnished on a percentage basis. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


No Collection 
No Pay 








Drawbacks — 
The Fordney Tariff Bill 


will make necessary the collection of drawbacks 
on all Canadian wheat ground and Canadian flour 
blended in the United States for export. 
WE HAVE PERFECT FACILITIES 
FOR MAKING THESE COLLECTIONS 

















Without obligation, let us explain our service and 
how it saves your money and time. 


C.J. HOLT & COMPANY, INC. 


J. W. VAN BUSKIRK, Pres. Established 1856 
8-10 Bridge Street NEW YORK 








Adaptable to all 


AMBURSEN D AMS foundation con- 


ditions. Best for any location, any height, any size. 
Send for cost figures, technical data and photos. 


A consultation involves no obligation 


Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., Engineer-Constructors 
Atlanta New York City Kansas City 








NORTHERN APPRAISAL CO. 


INDEPENDENT VALUATORS 
Estimates and ; made 


and Store Equipment, Public 
U etc. 


SECURITY BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CAPITAL BANK BUILDING 
SAINT PAUL 

















